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TO 

COL THOMAS HcEENNEY, AND PfflLLIP E. THOMAS. 



Without their knowledge, I presume to dedicate 
mj fiist volaine of IndiaQ Histoiy to those whose 
names I haye heard most ireqnently, as fnends of 
the red luao. The title of the iirst iadicates that 
he has been on the war-path, while the other belongs 
to the Society whose members are so emineutly the 
missionaries €i peace. The one was for many yeais 
conspicuous as a public man, and the other has been 
seen only in the most priYate walks, but they have 
been ever intimately associated in efforts for pro- 
moting the best interests of Indians of every name 
and race. The "good works'' of the one, in his 
official capacity and as an author, are well known^ 
while those of the other have been necessarily silent 
and unseen, except by his friends, and those who 
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were the redpittiteitf the bleedDgs he has 00 nmiiift- 

cently scattered ; but having wandered through the 
scenes of their lat)orB, I have found them to have been 
fellow-Iaborera, the designs of each being cordially 
approved and forwarded by the other^ and their 
sympathies always the same. 

In behalf of the Indian, to whom each name is 
dear as father, protector and fiiend, and as a testi- 
mony of her own reverence and grateful affection, 
this slight tribute is offered by the 

AUTHOR. 
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INTRODUCTION, 



book about Indians, — who oares any thing about 
them?*' 

This will probably be the exclamation of many who 
glanoe at my title-page, for to those who know nothing con- 
oenuDg them, a whole book about Indians will seem aveiy 
prosy affair. To these I can answer nothing, for they will 
not prooeed as far as my preface to see what reason I 
can render tot this seeming folly. But to those who are 
willing to listen, I will say, that the Indians are a very 
interesting people, whether I have made an interesting 
bode about them or not 

The Antiquarian, the Historian, and the Scholar, have 
been a long time studying Indian character, and haye 
giyen us plenty of information ooneeming Indians, but it 
is all in ponderous tomes for State and College libraries, 
and quite inaccessible to the multitudes. Those who only 
tike up sueh books as may be held in the hand, sitting fay 
the fire, stOl remain very ignorant of the inhabitants who 
peopled the forests, before the Saxon set his foot upon our 
shore. 

There is also a great deal of prejudice, the eonsequenoe 
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of tint ignoranee, and the eooMquMMt of dM lop i o ii ato p 

tions of our forefathers, who were brought into contact 
with the Indians, under cirennuitMices that made it in- 
possible to judge impartially and eomoily. 

This ignorance and prejudice I have attempted to dis- 
pel. I thought at first of only giving a series of Indian 
Biographies, but without some knowledge of the GoYem- 
ment and Eeligion of the Iriquois, the lives of their great 
men could not be understood or appreciated. The histo- 
ries which are in our sohools, and from whioh oar first im- 
pressions are obtained, are still very deficient in what 
they relate of Indian history, and most of them are still 
filling the minds of children and jonth with jmj fidso 
ideas. 

I knew little of what I was undertaking when I began, 
or I might have shrunk from the task. In my ignorance 
I thought a yery small book would cover all the ground I 
had marked out, but I soon found it would not cover half 
of it, and I am obliged to leare the Utcs of Brandt the 
great Mohawk Chief, of Sir William Johnson and sereral 
other interesting chiefs and personages connected with 
Indian history, for another volume. If the succesB oi 
these should be sufficiently encouraging, they may be fol- 
lowed by others, concerning Southern Indians, in volumes 
to correspond in design and character. 

Though a difficult task, I haye Ibnnd it n very pleas- 
ing one. The mists of prejudice and ignorance have been 
cleared from my own mind by the light of truth, and I have 
been happy indeed, when, either in imagination or in 
reality, I have been seated by Indian firesides. I have 
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read every thing I could hear of connected with ray sub- 
jects, but aside from books have enjoyed peculiar facilities 
Inr proMeuibg my labors. A teacher whom I loved in 
. ohQdhoody became a missionary among the Senecas in 
Western New York. In compliance with her wishes we 
took a little Indian girl into our family, who was my piq^il 
and oompanion two years, and whom we all learned to 
love. Her father was the step-son of Bed Jacket, the 
most renowned chief of the Iriquois, and through our 
oonreq[Miidence ^th the missionaries, we continued, and 
deepened our interest in her people. It was long a favor- 
ite idea with me to write a book concerning them, and 
when I had decided to do so, I went to Cattaraugus and 
spent several months in order to become better acquainted 
ifiih the Indians myself, and to be in daily commnnion 
witii those who had been among them n^ore than twenty 
years, and also to gain access to books and documents to 

be |Hp4t4MMHiMe elie. *: ' ^ 

On ^anoing at the table of contents the book may 

seem fragmentary, but instead of devoting a whole long 
chapter to the dry details of " manners and customs,'* I 
haye woren these usually uninteresting materials into the 
Biographies, so that no one part can be at all understood 
or appreciated without reading the whole. 

My title will not be so attractive to American ears as 
if it related to any other unknown people. A tour in 
Arabia, or Africa, or Kamschatka, with far less important 
and interesting material, would secure a greater number 
of readers, aa.we are always more eurtons about iSbhkg^ 
afar off. 
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I might have covered as maDj pages with " Indian 
atrocities,'' but these have been detailed in other histories 
till they are ^miliar to every ear, aod I had neither room 
nor inclination for even a glance at war and its dark 

records. 

I have not written the whole truths yet what I have 
wntten is truth, in the minutest details. 

Mr. Clarke in the Onondaga," has in two large 
Yoliimes given, a mass of usefdl inforibation oonoeniiog mis* 
sions, and Indian life and eharaoter ; and in the ^ History 
of Pontiac/' by Parkman, wo have a glowing picture of 
forest life, and life-breathing portraits of foresi men. 

Charlevoix, La Hontan, Oolden, Smith, Maeaulay, 
Morse, and Bancroft, are well known historians, and their 
books are the fountains to which all resort for historical 
knowledge. 

Mr. William L. Stone has given us several Indian 
Biographies, which are most interesting and truthful, pre- 
senting Indian rights and wrongs in a new light, and doing 
justice to Indian character. To these I am indebted for 
some of the most valuable materials of my book. 

Mr. Sohooleraft has given ns a world of wondroas 
things in his numerous quartos and folios, which will 
prove a treasure-house in all future time for philologists, 
ethnologists, and antiquarians of all names; and Mr. 
Lewis ' H. Morgan has written one of the most curious 
books in his " League of the Iriquois," in which we have 
the Government, Religion, and Costoms of the Biz Na- 
tions portrayed truly, and yet so brightly, that one is 
almost tempted to say, What need is there of a better 
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way?" There are few, however learned, who would not 
be surprised on reading his account of Indian Church 
and State." Knowing bis devotion to trutb and «ooaraoy, 
and his opportunities for obtaining correct knowledge of 
what he wrote, I have, in all I have taken from books 
ooncerning the Iriquois Confederacy, relied upon bim. To 
bim I am also indebted for criticisms and suggestions 
which will save the critics much trouble, though they will 
probably bave plenty to do as it is. 

Tbe works of Col. Thomas L. MeKenney, tbe well- 
known administrator of Indian affairs, contain the most life- 
like and glowing pictures of Indian character, and tbe most 
tratbfol appredation of Indian life, for be knew our forest 
forefathers longer, and saw them under a greater variety 
of circumstances, than it was possible for another to do; 
and be rightly nnderstood both tbe Indian and the white 
man, and the means of adapting them to each other. 

Alas, that bis noble plans for civilising and Chris- 
tianising tbe red races of America should have been frus- 
trated, when there was not only the hope, but the most 
encouraging prospect, that the work might be accom- 
plished, fiia was no Ut(^ian scheme, but one which sue- 
cessfiil operation had proved practicable. But it was not 
. so' to be. He could not save them ; but through his own 
personal efforts, and influence as head of department, we 
have the gallery of Indian portraits, invaluable as speci- 
mens of art, and invaluable as tbe only correct representa- 
tives of a people so soon to bsve passed away. I am not 
only indebted to the books of Mr. McKenney, but to him, 
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tot evwj &dility wbioh it hM been m Im power to aAnd 

for information, and promoting tlie traoeess of my plan. 

In the poem of Alfred B. Street, " Frontenac," wo 
bays tbe goremment, religion, and Ceetiyale of tbe Long 
House in one beautifbl pietnre. As a poem, it is one of 
the most artistic iu our language ; but its Indian hue has 
prevented its being appreciated, and it oonoems a people 
80 little known and so enUrelj misunderstood in prose, 
that its descriptions are like a panorama without light, I 
have quoted from it several songs, to embellish my sombre 
pages. 

Tecumseh, by Colton, has been longer published, and 
is better known ; and the poems of Hosmer are familiar 
to tbe readers of Magaiines, and do not need me to com* 
mend them. 

I have not wished to encumber my book with mtes 
and atUhoritieSf and tberefore express my obligations, by 
naming the principal sources of my infbrmation from 
books, in this way, and add that I have gleaned here 
a little and there a little," wherever I oould find any 
thing to suit my purpose. 

Mr. Wright, in whose family I remained whilst seek- 
ing new materials, understands the Seneca language, and 
also many others, and gave me freely tbe results of his long 
.and intimate experience of Indian life ; whilst his wife, 
who also speaks the language with ^fluency, was enabled, 
by tbe observation which is woman's peculiar province, 
and as a highly cultivated intellectual woman, to give me 
the aid which no man, however learned be might be, could 
render. 
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There are also many educated Indians on my list of 

finends and helpers. Dr. Peter Wilson is well known as 
a highly gifted and educated man. Mr. N. T. Strong 
and M. B. Pierce are intelligent and accomplished gen- 
tlemen. To Mr. N. W. and Ely S. Parker I am much 
indebted, as their time and knowledge have been ever 
cordially at my service. The one is engaged in transla- 
ting the Bible into the Seneca language, having been edu- 
cated at the Normal School, Albany ; and the other is . 
one of the most honored and yaluable servants in the em- 
ployment of the State, as Engineer. Their sister is a 
highly intelligent and cultivated young lady, as one often 
meets in any society. These that I have mentioned are 
young, and pertain to the new order of things ; but there 
are aged men and aged women still living, who give us 
some idea of the Indian as he was. I have been in their 
houses, and become acquainted with their hearts, and not 
among any people have I seen firesides where love and ^ 
friendship wore a brighter smile, or hearts throbbed with 
more genuine Christian sympathy. 

I experienced to the full their cordial hospitality, 
and bring away the mark of respect which they only be- 
stow n^on favored ones. The manner in which names are 
bestowed is one of their peculiar customs, and is quite an 
imponng ceremony. The name of every child is pub- 
licly confirmed in Council, in order to be a legal name ; 
and when he grows to man^s estate^ another is given him, 
which is confirmed in the same public way. At the 
present time, when they bestow a name upon a staigeri 
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it is usually done at the New Year's Council, whether the 
person is preaent or absent 

Mine was conferred at a priTate social gatherisg, a 
speech being made on the occasion by Sha-dje-no-wah 
(John Hudson), one of their most distinguished men, who 
adopted me into the Bear tribe as his niece. This token 
of regard was afterwards confirmed by a Oonncil of the 
Nation, and this name I shall be ever proud to subscribe. 
It signifies " one who has a new style,'' or tells new 
things." 

GUI-E£-WA-ZAY. 
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THE lEOQUOIS. 

OHAFI£B L 

NATIONAL TRAITS OF CHARACTER. 

Ih all the early histories of the American colonies — ^in 
the stories of Indian life and delineations of Indian cha- 
racter — we have these children of the wilderness repre- 
sented as savage and barbarous, with scarcely a redeeming 
trait of ohanM^. And in the minds of a large portion 
of the oommniuty the sentiment still prevaik, that they 
were bloodthirsty, reyengeful, and merciless— justly a 
terror to both friends and foes. Children are impressed 
with the idea that an Indian is scarcely human, and as 
much to be feared as the most ferocious animal of the 
forest. 

Novelists have now and then clothed a few with a 
garb which excites cor admiration ; but seldom has one 
been mvested with qualities which we could love, unless 
it were also said that through some captive, taken in dis- 
tant wars, he inherited a whiter skin and a paler blood. 

But I am inclined to think that Indians are not alone 
in beiug savage — ^not alone barbarous^ and heartlessi and 
mercilesi. 
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It is said tney were extermioating each other by ag^ 
gresuTe and deyastaiing wars before the white people 
eame among tliem. But wars— eertainly, aggresslTe and 
exterminating wars — are not proofs of barbarity. The 

bravest warrior was the most honored ; and this has been 
ever true of Christian nations ; and those who call them- 
selves Christian, have not ceased yet to look upon him 
who oould plan most saooessfully the wholesale slaughter 
of hnman beings, as the most desenring his king's and his 
oonntry's lanrels. How long sinoe the pmn died away 
in praise of the Doke of Wellington! What haye been 
the wars in which all Europe has been engaged since there 
have been any records of her history ? For what are 
civilized and Christian nations now drenching their fields 
with blood ? 

It is said the Indian was omel to the eaptiye, and in- 
flicted unspesikable tortnres npon his enemy tidcen in battle^ 
Bnt, from what we know of them, it is not to be inferred 

that Indian ohiefis were ever guilty of filling dungeons 
with innocent victims, or slaughtering hundreds and thou- 
sands of their own people, whose only sin was a quiet dis- 
sent from some religious dogma. Towards their enemies 
they were often relentless, and they had good reason to 
look upon white men as their enemies. They slew them 
in battle, plotted against them secretly, and in a few in* 
stances-^few eomparatiyely — snbjeoted indiyidnals to tor- 
ture, burnt them at the stake, and, perhaps, flayed them 
alive. But who knows any thing of the precepts and prac- 
tice of Roman Catholic Christendom, and quotes these 
things as proofs of unmitigated barbarity ? At the yery 
time that Indians were using the tomahawk and scalping^ 
Imife to ayenge their wrongs, peaoeful citizens in eyery 
country in Burope, where the Pope was the man of au- 
thority, were incarcerated for no crime whatever, and 
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such refinements of torture invented and practised as it 
never entered In the heart of the fiercest Indian warnor 
that roamed the wilderness, to in^ot upon man or beast, 
^e know yery little of the seorets of the InquisitioD, and 
this little chills our blood with horror ; yet these things 
yere done in the name of Christ, the Saviour of the world 
—the Prince of Peace; and not savage, but civilized. 
Christian men looked on, not coldly, but rejoicingly, 
while women and children writhed in flames and weltered 
in blood ! 

^ Were the afcrocities, committed in the Yale of Wyo- 
ining and Cherry Valley unprecedented among the Wal- 
densian fastnesses and the mountains of Auvergne ? Who 

has read Fox's Book of Martyrs and found any thing to 
parallel it in all the records of Indian warfare ? The 
slaughter of St. Bartholomew's- day, the destruction of 
the Jews in Spain, and the Scotch Covenanter^ were in 
obedience to the mandates of Christian princes, aye, and 
jBome of them deyised by Christian women, who professed 
to be serving God, and to make the Bible the man of 
their counsel. 

It is said also the Indian was treacherous, and in com- 
pliance with the conditions of no treaty was ever to be 
trusted. But our Puritan Others cannot be wholly ex- 
onerated from the charge of faithlessness ; and who does 
not blush to talk of Indian traitors when he remembers 
the Spanish invasion and the &11 of the princely and 
magnanimous Montezuma ? 

" Indians believed in witches and burned them too ! " 
Did not the sainted Baxter, with the Bible in his hand, 
pronounce it right ? and was not the Indian permitted to 
be present, when a quiet^ unoffending woman was oast 
|q|o the fire by the decree of a Puritan council ? 
> !^ To come down to more decidedly Christian times, we 
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ar^ yet called upon to shudder at the revelations of 

Howard and Miss Dix. It is not so very long since, in 
Protestant England, hanging was the punislinient of a 
petty theft, and long and hopeless imprisonment, of a 
slight misdemeanor. I think it is witliin the memory of 
those who are not the eldest i?ihaditants, when men were 
set up to be stoned and spit upon by those who claimed 
the exclusive right to be called humane and merciful. 

Again, it is said, the Indian mode of warfare is, with- 
out exception, the most inhuman and revolting. But I do 
not know that those who die by the barlJfed and poisoned 
arrow, linger in more unendurable torments, tlian those 
who are mangled by powder and balls. The tomahawk 
makes quick work of dying, and the custom of scalping 
among Christian mterderers would save thousands from 
groaning days, and perhaps weeks, among heaps that cover 
victorious fields and fill hospitals with the wounded and the 
dying ! But scalping was not an invention exclusively 
Indian. " It claims," says Prescott, " high authority, or, at 
least, antiquity." The Father of history, Herodotus, gives 
an account of it among the Scythians, showing that they 
performed the operation, and wore the scalps of their ene- 
mies taken in battle, as trophies, in the same manner as 
our North American Indians. Traces of the samp custom 
are also found in the laws of the Visigoths, among the 
Franks, and even the Anglo-Saxons." The Southern In- 
dians did not scalp, but they had a system of slavery, no 
trace of which is to bo found among the customs, laws, 
or legends of the Iriquois. 

Again : They carried away women and children cap- 
tive, and in their long journeys through the wilderness, 
they were subjected to heart-rending trials." 

The wars of Christian men throw hundreds and thou- 
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ttmds of women and ehildien helplesB upon the oold world, 
to toil, to beg, to stam f 

This is not so bright a picture as is usually given of 
people who have written laws and stores of learning ; but 
I cannot see that in any place the coloring is too dark. 
There is no danger of painting Indians, so that they will 
become attractiy e to civilised people ; and there is no need 
of paintii^ them more hideously than they paint them* 
selves. 

There is a bright and pleasing side to Indian character ; 
and thinking that there has been enough written of their 
wars and their cruelties, of the hunter's and the fisherman^s 
life, I have sat down by their firesides, and listened to 
their legends, and tried to become acquainted with their 
domestic habits, and to understand their finer feelings, and 
the truly noble traits of their character. 

It is so long now since they were the lords of our soil, 
and formidable as our enemies, — they are so utterly wasted 
away and helpless that we can afford to listen to the truth, 
and to believe that even our enemies had virtues, Man 
was created in the image of God, and it cannot be that 
Miy thing human is utterly vile and contemptible. To 
remain in ignorance and censure without knowledge is 
easier than to study and toil for the truth, but with the 
present facilities for digging, Christian people cannot be 
excused in remaining content with dross. 

Those who have always thought of Indians as roaming 
about in the forests, hunting and fishing or at war, will 
laugh, perhaps, at the idea of Indian homes and domestic 
happiness ; yet there is no people of which we have any 
knowledge, among whom, in their primitive state, family 
ties and relationships were more distinctly defined or 
more religiously respected. 

The treatment which they received from the white 
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people, "whom they always considered as iutruders, aroused 
and kept io exercise all their fero.cious passions, so that 
none except those who mingled with them as missionaries 
or as captiyes, saw them in their tme oharaoter — as ihej 
were to each other. 

Almost any portrait which we haye of Indians, repre- 
sents them with tomahawk and scalping knife in hand, as 
if they possessed no other but a barbarous nature. Chris- 
tian nations might \nth equal justice be always repre- 
sented with cannon and balls and swords and pistols, as 
the emblems of their employments asd their preyailing 
tastes. 

The details of wars form far too great a portion of 

eyery history of civilized and barbarons nations ; to con- 
quer and to slay has been too long the glory of Christian 
people ; he who has been most succcfjsful in subjugating 
and oppressing, in mowing down human beings, has too 
long worn the laurel erowni — been too long an object for 
the admiration of men and the loye of woman. 

We are weary of the pomp and circumstance of war — 
of princely banquets and gay cavalcades. The time and 
space we bestow upon Kings and Courts, and the ho- 
mage we pay to empty titles, are unworthy our professed 
JECopublican spirit and preferences. Let us turn aside 
from the war path and sit down by the hearth stone of 
peace. 

In the pictures which I shall give I shall confine myself 

principally to the Iriquois or Six Nations, a people who no 
more deserve the term savage, than we do that of heathen, 
because we have still lingering among us heathen super- 
stitions, and many opinions and practices which desenre 
no better name 1 

The cannibals of some of the West India IslMidi, and 
the islands of the Pacific, may with justice be termed say- 
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age, but a people like tlie Iriquoia who had a government, 
established offices, a system of religion eminently pure 
and spiritual, a code of honor and laws of hospitality ex- 
celling those of all other nations, should be considered 
something better than savage, or utterly barbarous. 

The terrible tortures they inflicted upon their enemies 
have made their name a terror, and yet there were not so 
many burnt and hung and starved by them as perish 
among Christian nations by these means. The miseries 
they inflicted were light in comparison with those they 
suffered, and when individuals from them have come 
among us to expose the barbarity of savage white men, the 
deeds they relate equal any thing we know of Indian cruelty. 
The picture an Indian will give of civilized barbarism, 
leaves the revolting customs of the wilderness quite in the 
background. We experienced their revenge when we had 
put their souls and bodies on the rack, and with our 
fire water had maddened their brains. There was a pure 
and beautiful spirituality in their faith, and their conduct 
was as much influenced by it as are any people, Christian 
or pagan. 

Is there any thing more barbaric in the annals of 
Indian warfare than the narrative of the destruction of 
^ the Pequod Indians ? In one place we read of the sur- 
prise of an Indian fort by night, when the inmates were 
slumboring unconscious of danger. When they awoke 
they were wrapped in flames, and when they attempted to 
flee, were shot down like wild beasts. From village to 
village, and wigwam to wigwam, the murderers proceeded, 
" being resolved," as our historian piously remarks, '* by 
God's assistance, to make a final destruction of them," 
till finally a small but gallant band took refuge in a swamp 
" Burning with indignation and made sullen by despair ; 
with hearts bursting with grief at the destruction of their 
2 
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Datkm, tad ipirits galled and aortt at the fiuMied igaominy 

their defeat, they refiued to aak their livea at the hand 
of an insultiDg foe, and preferred death to submission. 
As the night drew on they were surrounded in their dis- 
mal retreat, and volleys of musketry poured into their 
midst, till nearly all were killed or buried in the mire." 
In the darkness of a thick fog whioh jtteeeded the dawa 
of day, a few broke through the ranks of the besiegers and 
escaped to the woods. 

Again, the same historian tells us that the few who 
remained " stood like sullen dogs to be killed rather than 
implore mercy ; and the soldiers, on entering the swampi^ 
found many sitting together in groups, when they ap^^ 
preached ; and resting their gmis on the boughs of trees 
within a few yards .of them, literally filled their bodies 
with bullets." • Bot they were Indians, and it was pro- 
•nonnced a pious work. When the Gauls invaded Italy, 
and the Roman senators, in their purple robes and chain 
of state, sat unmoved in the presence of barbarian oon- 
querors, disdaining to flee and equally disdaining to sup- 
plicate mercy, it is applauded as noble— as dying like 
pliilosophers. But when the Indian, with 
fit mim^ lose, and infinitely greater provocation, sits 
upon the green mound, beneath the canopy of heaven, and 
refuses to ask mercy of civilized fiends, he is stigmatised 
as dogged, spiritless, and sullen." "What, a diltoeiit 
name has greatness, clothed in the garb of Christian prinoes 
and sitting beneath spacious domes, gorgeous with man's 
devices; and greatness, in the simple garb of nature, des- 
titute, and alone in the wilderness ! " 

There is nothing in the character of Alexander of - 
Macedon— who " conquered the world, and wept that ho 

* Irving. 
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had no more to conquer " — to compare with the noble 
qualities of King Philip, of Mount Hope; and among 
his warriors is a long list of brave men unrivalled in deeds 
of heroism, by any in ancient or modern story. But in 
what country, and by whom were they hunted and tortured 
and slain ? Who was it that met together to rejoice and 
give thanks at every species of cruelty inflicted upon those 
who were fighting for their wives and their children, their 
altars and their God ? When it is recorded that " men, 
women, and children, indiscriminately, were hewn down 
and lay in heaps upon the snow," it is spoken of as doing 
God service, because they were nominally heathen. Be- 
fore the fight was finished, the wigwams were set on fire, 
and into these, hundreds of innocent women and children 
had crowded themselves and perished in the general con- 
flagration," and for this, thanksgivings are sent up to 
heaven. The head of Philip is strung bleeding upon a 
pole, and exposed in the public streets; but it is not done 
by savage warriors, and the crowd that huzzas at the re- 
volting spectacle assemble on the Sabbath in a Puritan 
church, to listen to the gospel that proclaims peace and 
love to all men. His body is literally cut in slices to be 
distributed among the conquerors, and a Christian city 
rings with acclamations. 

In speaking of this bloody contest one who is most 
eminent among the " Fathers " says, Nor could they 
cease praying unto the Lord against Philip till they had 
pra3^ed the bullet through his heart." " Two and twenty 
Indian Captains were slain and brought down to hell in 
one day." " A bullet took him in the head, and sent his 
cursed soul in a moment amongst the devils and blas- 
phemers in hell forever." 

Massasoit, the father of Philip, was the true friend to 
the English, and when he was about to die, took his two 
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SODS Alexander and Philip, and fondly oommeiidtd tbem 
to the kindness of the new settlers, praying that the same 
peace and good will might be between them, that had ex- 
isted between him and his white friends. Upon mere, 
snspioioiii only a little while afiterwards, the elder, who 
snoceeded his father as mler among hia people, was hnntad 
in his forest home, and dragged before a court, the nature 
and object of which he could not understand ; but the in- 
dignity which was offered him and the treachery of those 
who thus insulted lum, so chafed his proud spirit, that a 
ferer was the oonseqnenoe, of which he died. And this ia 
not alL The son and wife of Philip were aold iatb^ 
slavery, as were also many others of the Indians taken 
eaptive during the colonial wars. ''Yes," says a dis- 
tinguished orator,* " they were sold into slavery, — • 
West Indian slavery ! an Indian princess and her child 
sold from the cool breezes of Mount Hope, from the wild 
freedom of a New England forest, to gasp under the laahf. 
beneath the biasing sun of the tropios ! * Bitter as death^ . 
aye, bitter as hell ! Is there any thing, I do not say in 
the range of humanity, — is there any thing animated, that 
would not struggle against this? " 

Nor is this indeed all. A kinswoman of theirs, a 
princess in her own right, Wet a-more of Pocasset, was 
pursued and harassed till she fell exhausted in the wilder- 
ness, and died of oold and starvation. There she was 
found by men professing to be shoolced at Indian bar- 
barity, her head severed from her body, and carried bleed- 
ing upon a pole to be exposed in the public highways of a 
country, ruled by men who have been honored as saints 
and martyrs. Let me die among my kindred." Bury 
me with my &thers," is the prayer of every Indian heart; 
and the most ddioate and reverential kindness in their 

. ^ -■ 7 • ^ ^ ♦Erewtt • 
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treatment of the bodies of the dead, was considered a reli- 
gious duty. There was nothing in all their customs that 
indicated a barbarism so gross and revolting as these acts 
which are recorded by New England historians without a 
censure, while the lamentations which the Indian utters in 
his grief at seeing his kindred dishonored and his religion 
reviled, are stigmatized as savage and fiendish. 

If all, or even a few who ministered among them in 
holy things, had been like Eliot, who is called " the apos- 
tle to the Indians," and deserves to be ranked with the 
apostles of old ; or Kirkland, who is endeared to the me- 
mory of every Iriquois who heard his name, it could not 
have become a proverb or a truth that civilization and 
Christianity wasted them away. 

Not by one, but many, they are unscrupulously called 
* dogs, wolves, bloodhounds, demons, devils incarnate, hell- 
hounds, fiends, monsters, beasts," — always considering 
them inferior beings, and scarcely allowing them to be hu- 
man. Yet one, who was at that time a captive among 
them, represents them as kind, loving, and generous," 
and concerning this same monster Philip, records nothing 
that should have condemned him in the eyes of those who 
believed in wars aggressive and defensive, and awarded 
honors to heroes, and martyrs, and concLuerors. 

By the Governor of Jamestown, a hand was severed 
from the arm of a peaceful, unofi'ending Indian, that he 
might be sent back a terror to his people, and through the 
magnanimity of a daughter and King of that same people, 
that Colony was saved from destruction. It was through 
their love and trust alone that Powhatan and Pocahontas 
lost their forest dominions. 

Hospitality was one of the Indians' distinguishing vir- 
tues, and there was no such thing among them as individ- 
ual starvation or want. As long as there was a cup of 
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soup, U was divided. If a frieod or stranger called he was 
welcome to *U their wigwams ooald fnnuah, and to oitr 
him food.wM not a eiutom merely, ibr it was a breadi of 
politeness for him to refuse to eat, however fall he mi^t 

be. 

Because their system was not like ours, it does not 
follow that it was not a system. We might have looked 
into a wigwam or lodge, and thought erery thing in coo- 
fnsion; while to the oeenpants, there was a plaoe for 
every thing and eveiy thing in its plaoe. Baeh had his 
eonch) which answered for bed by night and seat by day, 
and no other person would have thought of appropriating 
it, any more than a private apartment would be thus ap- 
propriated among a& 

The ceremonies at their festivals were as regnlar as 
in oor drarohes; their roles of war were as well deined 
as those of Ohristian nations, and in their games and ath- 
letic sports, there was a code of honor which it was dis- 
graceful to violate ; their marriage vows were as weU 
understood, and courtesy as formally practised at their 
danoes. 

The nature of the Indian was in all req»eots like the 
nature of people of any other nation, and if placed in the 
same mromnstances he exhibited the same passions and 

vices. But in his forest home there was not the same 
temptation to great crimes, or what are usually termed 
the lesser ones of slander, scandal, and gossip, as exists 
among civilised nations. 

They knew nothing of the desire of g»in, and there- 
fore were not made selfish by the love of hoarding, and 
there was no temptation to steal where they had all things 
common ; and their reverence for truth and fidelity to pro- 
mises, may well put all the nations of Christendom to 
shame. 
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I have written in something of the spirit which wonld 
characterize the history written by an Indian, yet it does 
not deserve to be called Indian partiality, but only justice 
and the spirit of humanity, or, if I may be allowed to 
say it, the spirit with which any Christian should be able 
to consider the character and deeds of his foes. I would 
not derogate from the virtues of our forefathers. They 
were at that time unrivalled, but the bigotry and super- 
stition of the dark ages still lingered among them, and their 
own perils blinded them to the wickedness and cruelty of 
the means they took for defence. Four, and perhaps 
two centuries hence, I doubt not, some of our dogmas will 
seem as unchristian, as theirs seem to us ; and I truly 
hope ere then our wars will seem as barbarous, and the 
fantastic dress of our soldiers as ridiculous, as we have 
been in the habit of representing the wars and wild drapery 
of the Indian of the forest. 

How long were the Saxon and Celt in becoming a 
civilized and Christian people ? How long since the hel- 
met, the coat of mail, and the battle-axe were laid aside ? 
To make himself more terrific, the Briton of the days of 
Henry II. drew the skin of a wild beast over his armor, 
with the head and ears standing upright, and mounted his 
war-horse to go forth crying "to arms!" "death to the 
invader ! " The paint and the eagle plume of the Indian 
warrior were scarcely a more barbarous invention, nor 
his war-cry more terrible. 

It is not just to compare the Indian of the fifteenth 
with the Christian of the fifteenth century. Compare him 
with the barbarian of Britain, of Russia, of Lapland, 
Kamtschatka and Tartary, and represent him as truly as 
these nations have been represented, and he will not suffer 
by the comparison. 
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CHAPTER n. 

NATIONAL government; OR, LONG HOUSE OF TUE 

I&OQVOIS LEAGUE. 

Let ub look for a moment into the Long Houbx of the 
Indian confederacy, and learn something of the goyemment 
of a people, whom we have been in the hahit of oonsidering 

UDgoverued, and utterly lawless and rude. * 

In the country which stretches from the Hudson to 
Lake Erie, and from the St. Lawrence to the Sus^uehannai 
there dwelt five separate nations, concerning whose origin 
we have no knowledge, and with regard to whom all eon- 
jectnre is Yaia 

Ooneerning themflelyeB thej can only say, they grew 
up out of the ground, or sprung up like the trees of the 
forest. They cannot remember when they were not as 
the sand on the sea-shore for multitude, aud when their 
laws and manners and customs were not the same as when 
white )>eople eame among them. 

They had no written language, and, of course, no written 
lore ; and not a trace of any thing their fathers did, is 
upon leaf or parchment ; but by studying their legends 
and fables, observing and understanding their customs, we 
can easily imagine what they were. 

The Five Nations, called by the French, the Iroquois, 
date the formation of the league only a few years before 
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the white man first landed upon their shores, ana it seems 
to be Columbus to whom they refer as the first inyftder. 

Thej called themselves the Ho-de-iUHWii4ie^ or People 
o£ the Long House ; impljiog that thej were one fiimily, 
sheltered hj tiie same roof. 

Each nation was divided into eight tribes or clans, 
which bear the names of Wolf, Bear, Beaver, Turtle, 
Deer, Snipe, Heron, Hawk, and at the formation of the 
League these names were retained and all their laws and 
onstoms made with reference to this division into tribes. 

One of the historical traditions concerning this union 
relates that just before its formation there appeared among 
them a most extraordinary and formidable warrior, To-do 
da-ho, whose hair ^vas a mass of living snakes, and whose 
fingers and toes also terminated in living serpents, that 
kept eontinnally hissing and darting their forked tongaes. 
The snakes were combed ont of his hair by a Mohawk 
Sachem, who was afterwards called Ha-yo-went-ha^ the 
man who combs. * . - 

To-do-da-ho, was at first opposed to the league, be- 
cause as the Sachems were all to be of equal power, he 
would be deprived of his importance. But to compensate 
him for giving np the absolute authority he had been ao* 
customed to exercise, the first Sachemship was named for 
him, and the title would descend to all who afterwards 
should fill the same office. And though he who inherits 
it has really no more power than the others, the name sig- 
nifies to them a combination of more noble qualities than 
any other, and is regarded with a little more reverenoa 
' ^: After tiie first formation of the league, there seems to 
hum VteHi^Bftlilft eksn^ in the government or any of the 
institutions connected with it, though it is evident that 
there was a gradual progression in their domestic habits, 
and great improvements in agriculture. The journal of 
2* 
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Be Nonyille, who was sent bj tlie French, as oonttander 
of an expeditiou against the Six Nations in 1G07, speaks 
of large viilageS) especially among the Senccas. In four 
towns the whole number of houses was three hundred and 
twenty four, wad in these four Tillages alone be destroyed 
one million two hundred thousand (1^00,000) bushels of 
oom, besides great quantities of beans, squashes and other 
vegetables. There was also a large fort about fifteen 
miles from the present town of Rochester, of eight hun- 
dred paces in circumference, situated on a commanding 
height overlooking an extensive valley. 

Had the invasions of the Saxons been deferred a cen- 
tury longer, they might baye found a state of oiyilisa* 
tion in New York, as advaneed as the Spaniards formed 
among the Aztecs. Their name, as a united people^ had 
spread far and wide, and awakened terror in many a 
bosom. 

"By far Mississippi the Illini shrank, 
When the trail of tho tortoise was seen on the bank. 
On the hills of New England, the Pequod turne<l pale. 
When the howl of the wolf swelled at night on the gale; 
And the Cherokee ehook in his green smilling bowers, 
When the foot of the bear stamped his carpet of flowera." 

As the Tnsoaroras had been driTon away, there were 
only fiye nations when the league was formed, but the 
exiles returned, and were admitted as one of the &milies 

of the Long House, in 1715. 

The first council fire was kindled on the north shore 
of the Onondaga lake ; and, in the metaphorical language 
of the Indian, was spoken of as alu/ays bumingf to indi* 
oate that the people were oyer acting in oonoert. The 
Mohawks dwelt at the eastern door, and kept watcb to- 
wards the rising sun. The Seneca^ were the western door, 
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and were expected to defend the western lodge, that no 
enemy should enter towards the setting sun. 

The Onondagas were in the centre, and to them was 
committed tlie oooncil brand and the wampum, and they 
were expected to underatand the keeping of reoords by 
the wampum belt. 

There were created fifty Sachemships, all the Sachems 
being of equal authority — nine belonging to the Mohawk 
nation, nine to the Oneida, fourteen to the Onondaga, ten 
to the Gaynga, and eight to the Seneca nation. They 
had no separate territory over which each rnled, but) in 
general oounoil, attended to the aflfairs of the whole. 

Formerly, when their numbers increased so that their 
fields could not furnish corn, nor their forests venison for 
80 great a number, a band would go forth in search of new 
hunting-grounds, and thus be lost to their people and 
kindred. But now they were to belong to the confederacy 
whmyer they might roam, and eontinue their allegianoe. 

It was not for the purpose of conquering and subju- 
gating that the new government was formed, though they 
hoped, by this means, better to defend themselves against 
their border enemies, yet they became very formidable in 
their consolidated strength, and carried a war of exter- 
mination among all the surrounding nations, who would 
not join the league, or leaye them in peace. 

* Nought in the woods now their might eould oppose, 
Nought oould withstand their confederate Uows-^ 
Banded in etrength, and united in son]. 
They moTed on their oourae with the eataiaet's toXU^ 

Their names were yery significant, and whether belong- 
ing to persons or places, were descriptive of something in 

their lives or national history. 

To the Onondagas belonged the privilege of naming 
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the Sftobems, when the league was formed, and as these 
Barnes were to descend to all the Saohems of posterity, ii 
was a perpetual honor to the natton. In eowieil they 
were addrened as Ho-de-ean-no-gata— -name-bearere. 

Onondaga signifies m the HUIb, as their prineipal Til- 
lage, at the time they became known, was upon an emi- 
nence overlooking a beautiful country. 

The Oncidas were the gramte people, sprung from a 
stdne, and they, too, dwelt npon a hill, from which they 
eonld look fiur away timmg^ vo etttnsiTe and fertile 
ralley, on the ^iNffdM of ' Oneida lake. The stone 
which was the rallying point of the people, is a great 
boulder^ differing in geological formation from any within 
a hundred miles. In council, ihey came afterwards to be 
oalled the great tree people, from some occnrrenoe in a 
treaty beneath a big tree. The original Oneida stone may 
be seen in the cemetery at Utiea. 

The first settlement of the Cayugas was at the foot 
of Cayuga lake, and they were called the ])€ople at the 
mucky land. In council they were called the great pijie 
people. The tradition concerning them is explanatory of 
ail Indian names. The ideal was s^dom understood by 
ihose wild inlerpreled tbetti. When it is said, the man of 
tiiis nation whose Toiee was 'first heard in eonneil, was in 
the habit of smoking a great pipe, it is true, but conveys 
nothing to us, that it conveys to the Indians. When the 
chiefs and sachems were all seated in the council chamberi 
they eommenced smoking, filling their pipes anew when a 
speech was about to be made, that they might listen without 
interruption. The Cayuga had a large pipe, so that his to- 
bacco lasted longer than that of others, and he could, there- 
fore, longer attend, and was better able to concentrate his 
thoughts \ to say he was the great-pipe man, was the same 
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as saying he was more thoughtful, and listening more a^ 
tentivelj, he was better able to judge. 

The device of tbe Mohawks was a flint and steely be> 
cause they frst proposed the formation of the league, and 
struck the first council fire. In Council they were called 
Da-de-o-ga, the people of the two policies, because a 
portion were in fa?or of the league, and a portion were 
not. 

The Senecae being at the door, were called the flr^ 
flreg the Cajngas, the second ; and those next in order, 
the third and fourth, on to tiie Mohawks, who were the 

jRfth. As they Lad no cisterns or wells, they built their 
habitations upon the borders of the rivers, near bubbling 
springs, and on the shores of lakes. The boundaries be- 
tween the diffsrent nations were distinctly defined, and in 
their hunting exeoraions they confined themsdyes to their 
own territory, whilst within the limits under the jurisdio* 
tion of the league, but without their united borders, they 
roamed unrestrained, and all had equal liberty on the soil 
of their enemies. 

It seems a curious problem now, how such a people 
were to be oalled together; but their runners were 
almost as fleet of foot as the deer in the forest, and thdr 
trails were the connecting links, not only between village 
and village, clans and nations, but stretched far away to 
the Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico, the Atlantic, 
ocean and the northern lakes. They were a mere foot- 
path, just wide enough for one to walk therein, but they 
were sometimes so deep by the myriad footsteps which 
tvavened them for centuries, that the sides were several 
inches deep. And these trails have become the thorough- 
fere of our great nation. In them the Indians wound along 
beneath the mountains and through the valleys, carrying the 
light canoe upon their shoulders, in which they skimmed 
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the broadest lakes and deepest rivers, and were so familiar 
with all the connecting links, that the darkest recesses of 
die forest were threaded as easily as the streets of a vil- 
lage, aod almoet as quieklj as the fiery enpne wlieels its 
way OTer the smooth iron pathway. I hare heard a young 
Indian say, that his hiher had often ran from Lake Biie 
to the Gulf of Mexico, and for four or five days at a time, 
scarcely stopping to eat by the way. And I have heard 
an aged Indian say, that in the days of his youth, he 
woold run the distance between certain boundarieSi whuih 
" must have included forty mileSi returning the same day^^ 
and thought it no great feat Only a few years ago there 
wai a trial of speed between an Indian runner and sereral 
horsemen, or their caparisoned steeds, and the runner 
left the horsemen far in the rear. But it is not by these 
thoroughfares alone that the Indian is to be traoed in all 
oar borders. Their ezpressive and musical names are 
upon eveiy hill-side, in erery glen ; in the foaming eata- 
raot and on the bosom of the broad lake^— from the monii* 
tain top to the green islet in the midst of the waves, we 
listen to their silvery voices. . , 

"Ye Ba}' that all have passed away» 

The noble race and brave, 
That their light canoes have vanished 

From off the crested wave ; 
That 'mid the forests where they roamed. 

There rings no hunters' shout ; 
But their name is on your waters^ 

Te may not wash it out 

Ye say ih^ eone-like eabouv 

lhat elii8ter«d o^er the vale^ * 
Have disappeared like withered leaTSi 

Before the autumn gale ; 
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But tiidr m«mory \ir¥Sh on your IuDm, 

Their baptism on your shores 
Your 6T6r liTing waters speak 

Their &leet of yore." 

The several nations held nearly the same relationship 
to each other and the league, that the several States do 
to the Federal Government, and it has been said that they 
gave to our Fathers the idea of E Pluribus Unuk. 

Their Oounoils were divided into three classes. . The 
Civil Council for the purpose of considering their foreign 
relations, and transacting business upon foreign affairs; 
the Mourning Council, which was called upon the death 
of a Sachem, to fill a vacancy, if one had occurred, or 
confer upon a brave warrior the title and office of Chief; 
and the Religious OouncilSi convened, as the name implies, 
Ibr religious observances. 

The chiefs did not form any part of the original corps 
of officers, but were admitted afterwards, and in their 
figurative language were styled the braces of the Long 
House, because a chieftainship was the reward of merit, 
and conferred upon those who had ^ gained honor in war," 
or those who had in some other way earned distinction, 
and were ambitious of renown. And it is recorded as a 
curious fact in their history, that all their great orators 
were among the Chiefs. Except the three of the first 
fifty Sachems, there has never one attained to any dis- 
tinction until Logan, who was the son of a Cayuga Chief, 
and himself a Sachein. The Sachems attended entirely 
to the affiiirs of peace, and had not so much to arouse 
their enthusiasm, as those who had mingled in the excite* 
ments of war. No Sachem could be at the same time a 
civil officer and a warrior ; if he took the war-path, he 
laid aside for the time his governmental duties. That 
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their League was not instituted for the purpose of making 
war, is eyident from the fact, that there was no toar 
partment oonneoted with the gOTemment All war ex- 
peditions were private enterprises. The nations not be- 
longing to the League were oonsidered enemies, and any 
warrior was at liberty to furiii a juutj and constitute 
himself leader or captain, and go forth to conquer ; if he 
was successful, he was honored with a chief-ship and seat 
in the Council, but no special military power was con- 
ferred on him, as the Indian Confederacy seemed to hare 
as much fear of military supremacy as our own govern* 

mint. 

But there was this difference between their government 
and ours — when the council was not sitting there was no 
administration of aflfairs. If any thing happened in any 
tribe or nation that required the advice or deliberation of 
the assembled Saehems, a runner was sent to the nation 
nearest, and they sent a messenger to the next, and so oui 
till all had been apprised. 

If, for instance, the Senecas wished a council called, 
the Sachems of this nation convened and determined whe- 
ther the matter was of sufficient importance to require a 
council of the Six Nations. If they concluded it was, 
they s^t a runner, with a wampum belt, to the Cayugas. 
The Caytigas informed the Onondagas in the same manner, 
and they the Oneidas, and the Oneidas the Mohawks. If 
it was something which interested all, the effect was like 
an electric shock ; and not the Sachems and chiefs and 
warriors alone, but women and little children gathered 
around the council fire, coming from the farthest limits 
of their territory, heeding no toil or danger in their seal 
for the common welfare. 

No message was of any weight unless it was accom* 
panied by the wampum belt. This originally consisted of 
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small shells, strung upon strings of deer-skin. After their 
acquaintance with the Dutch they used manufactured 
wampum, which resemhled small pieces of broken pipe 
stem. The belts consisted of several strings, woven to- 
gether, and were some of them black and «ome white. 
The process by wMeh they treasured up speeches and 
events was a kind of mnemonics, and done efi^MSy %y 
association. " This belt preserves my words," was the 
common expression at the end of every speech or sentence, 
and each part was associated with a particular portion of 
the belt or^tnng which was held in the hand* * When 
messengers iNhM sent from tribe to tribe, or nation to 
nation, the wampum belt was the proof of its genuineness, 
and without it no messenger was heeded. White was the 
emblem of peace, and black of war, or danger. 

The calumet of peace is another mysterious symbol 
among the Indians, and not less respected than the sceptre 
of a king. It is a species of pipe of stone, with the head 
finely polished, and the guiU Xm^ iM and a half long, 
made of a stoong reedL The red* Mumets are most es- 
teemed, and often trimmed with white, yellow, and green 
feathers. ' ♦ 

** Whilst high he lifted in hie band 
niie sign of peace, tbe calumet; • 
So eaered to the Indian bohI, 
With itB stem of reed, and its dark red bowl, 
flaanttng with lbafthei»— white^ ye11ow» and green." 

It is the flag of truce among Indian nations, and a viola- 
tion of it as disgraceful among them as an insult to the 
waving stars and stripes of the United States, or the Lion 
and the Unicorn^ when these national emblems are borne 
to the enemy's camp as a signal that strife may cease. 
Smoking the oalumet together was a pledge of amity, 
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t&d was often used as a figure of i^ieeoh, in the ezpressioa 
offriaidfiliip. Their kngoage lift laagoftge of metaplionH^ 
aad Tery diiieiilt to be trtadated or interpreted into any 
other, and is to them fall of dasnetU aliuswtU^ ae every 

important event is transmitted by transferring it to some 
person as a name, or baptizing with it some mountain, 
lake, or stream. 

No eon or daughter of any tribe was allowed to marry 
ft person belonging to ft tribe of the sftme name in his own 
or any other nation. A Beer of the Seneoa nfttton eonld 
marry a Turtle of his own, or of the Mohawk or Ga3ruga 
nation, and so of each of the others. But a Wolf could 
not marry a Wolf, or a Heron a Heron. 

The children belonged to the tribe of the mother. If 
she was of the Deer tribe all her children were of the Deer 
tribe. They oalled her mother, and also oalled her sisters 
mother, and her sister's children, brothers and sisters; and 
hence arose the impossibility <Kf marrying in their own 
clan. They looked upon all belonging to it as one family, 
and a marriage within those degrees of consanguinity was 
as disgraceful and revolting in their eyes as a marriage 
with ns between real brothers and sisters. 

The offices also. Sachems, etc., were inherited in the 
line of the mothers. So it will be seen that the women 
werfi^fcreated with quite as much respect as among Ohristiaa 
goyemments, and though they cultivated the fields and 
were the servants of men in some respects, their toil was 
very light, and it is the testimony of captives who have 
resided a long time among them, that their lords were 
uniformly kind and considerate. 

The emUem of power worn by the Sa^^em was ft 
^eer*s antlers^ and if in any instance tiie women disapproved 
of the election or acts of a Sachem, they had the power to 
remove his horns and return him to^ private life. Their 
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offiom or mtoMers fh>m M>iiiioil to oonnoil wef# Arnxm Iby 

themselves and denominated ivomen^s Tnen, and by these 
their interests were always fully represented. If at any 
time they wished any subject considered, by means of 
their runners, they called a council in their dan ; if it was 
a matter of more general intereet there was a oooBoil of 
the nation, and if the opinions of the women or Sflohems 
of other nations were neoeeeavy, a grand eonneil was called 
as readily to attend to them as to the iaterests of men. 
Thus a way was provided for them to have a voice in the 
affairs of tho nation, without endangering their loomanly 
Reserve or snbjecting them to the nalMmline refnroaeh 
publicity, or a desire to assume the offices and powers of 
^enl 

. Mit is not recorded that they were more unreasonable 

than men, or more disposed to disputations, or that they 
ever abused their privileges ! Neither do we find that 
they ever encroached upon the powers granted them, or 
meddled with that whidi did not belong to them«^' 
^They never manifested any desire to become waniors;*or 
tSacbems, or chiefii; but, on the ccmtrary, planted corn, 
dressed deer-skins, and worked wampum belts for centurici 
without a murmur, and their pale sisters might more con- 
tentedly follow their example if treated with the same 
.deference and consideration I 

The land, they said, belonged to the warriors who 
defended it, and to tbe women who tilled it, and who were 
fklso the mothers and wires of the warriors, and if tiw 
men bad not degraded themselTCS by intemperance and 
left themselves to be bribed to act dishonestly, and make 
treaties contrary to the rules of their people, and the 
judgment of the best men and all the women, their glory 
#|rottld not haTe thus faded away i - > > v.. .-a 
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CHAPTEB. XXL 

7BB BBUCHOir OF THB lEOqnOIBi 

TuE council fire was the watchword in Indian goyernneiit, 
in Indian politics, and Indian life. Around it old and 
young rallied on all occasions of public interest, and con* 
neeted with it were the most delighifal aMOoiationii 
awi»oriM,aiid l^genda of Indiaii history. 

Indian ekquemoe Ins beirii ihe theno of pool and kia» 
iorian, and it wbb at the oovneil fire that the oBthnnasm 
of the orator was kindled \ here the war-song awoke its 
eoho^ i here was heard 

•* The sound of revelry by nighty" 

wbin vietory filled thev hearts mik rejoking ; and here 

were celebrated their solemn feasts. 

When they gathered together, they came over the 
mountain and through the valley; crossed the silvery 
lake and the flowing river ; listened to the music of the 
winds among the forest boughs, the songs of the birds, 
aad the tippling of the waters ; and to their qmek impnl- 
nre Sj^rits, all the TOioes of nature were inspiration. 

The kindling of the council fire was the signal for the 
display of their eloquence, when danger threatened from 
their enemies, and their young men panted for the war- 
* path ; and when they xetamedi- around its glowing embers 
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fallen in battle. Here, too, were offered the prayers that 
they might be taken to the " happy home beyond the set- 
ting sun ;" and here, at each returning festival, the song 
of tbanksgivrng went up to heaven, with the burning in^ 
eeiuie, for tlie good gifta whioh were* Bhowered upon the 
people. 

There was littJe of what we term aocial life among tiie 

Indians. There were among them large villages, but 
there were no streets. They had houses and occupied 
them during some portion of the year, season after season, 
perhapa for oentariea ; but still they were considered, ia 
a meaaore, temporary abodes. The himtera left them 
many montha in the winter, for thdr exenraiona into dia* 
tant forests, and the warriors were often absent weeks, 
and sometimes years. Often the women accompanied 
them on the war path and the hunting tour, and they re- 
turned to their homes, as to a reating-plaoei till they were 
ready again to go forth. 

At the annual feativala they all gathered, and theat * 
were the aeaaona of aodality, of amnaement^ and re^giova 
instruction. 

Not very long ago, a Romish priest visited a small 
Indian settlement, for the purpose of establishing a ohorch. 
The people met together to listen to the expounding of 
the new doetrine and ceremonies; and after req^t&d 
att^tion to all the preacher had to say, an aged chief 
arose, and deliberately and coolly remarked that he oould 
not see the necessity of a change from their Pagan cus- 
toms and doctrines to these which had been presented, 
as they were so similar. So they went oa.in the old way, 
and the pnest found no foothold for hia worae than Pagan 
mummeriea. 

. The Iroquoia believed in i^atate of fiilmxaiimdawd 
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paUaMnii, niim the good would be separatod from 
Iho bad ; but thej did not descend into the deptbs of tbe 

heart to find sin, or trouble themselves about the motives 
of action. Their code of morality, as well as religious 
creed, was Tory simple j but all that it required thejr per- 
formed. 

Thej beUered in one God — Ha-wen-ne jn — the Great 
rolery and ascribed to Him all good. They also believed 
in the Evil One, who was similar to the Devil of the 

Bible, as they believed him ever going about doing evil, 
" seeking whom he might devour." But they also supposed 
him to possess creative powers, saying that as God created 
man and all useful animals, so the Evil-minded created 
all monsters, noxious reptiles, and poisonous plants. As 
one delighted in the virtue and happiness of his creatures, 
the other delighted in discord and unbappiness. 

There have been found individuals who worshipped 
visible and tangible objects ; but, as a people, theirs was 
an entirely spiritual religion, and in this respect, differed 
from that of all other heathen nations. 

Tkt snyior of principalities and powers " eouM not ' 
more thoroughly believe in guardian angels, and ^ princes 
of the powers of the air," Utan these simple people, who 
never heard of Revelation ; and whose Theology, though 
systematic and well defined, never caused them any wars 
€^ words or of more carnal weapons." Not only they 
themselves, but every thing in nature, that was beautiliid 
to the eye or good fcnr food, had a protecting spunt There 
was the spirit of fire, of medicine and of water ; the spirit 
of every herb and fruit-bearing tree ; the spirit of the 
oak, the hemlock and the maple ; the spirit of the black- 
berry, the blueberry and the whortleberry ; the spirit of 
speannint, of peppermint and tobaooo ; there was a spirit 
•at eveiy fountain and by every niiming stream, end with 
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ttll iliey held communion — ^personifying every mountain 
and river and lake. The poet has done them no more than 
justice in the following lines : * 

** Gwe-u-gwe the lovely ! Gwe-u-gwe the bright I 
Out bosoms rejoice in thy beautiful sie;l>t : 
Thou hearest our kah-we-yahs, we bathe in thy flow, 
And when we are bungered thy bounties we know. 

In peaee now k spread the pure plain of thy wayes^ 
Like the maidens that east their kind looks on their Braves ; 
But when the Mask tempest eomes o*er with its sweep, 
Like the Braves on thehr war-path fieree rages thy deep. 

" Thou art lovely, when morning breaks forth fsom, the sky. 
Thou art lovely when noon hurls his darts from on high, 
Thou art lovely, when sunset paints brightly thy brow, 
And in moonlight and' starlight still lovely art thoo. 

** Gwe-u-gwe, Gwe-u-gwe, how sad would we be 
"Were the gloom of our forests not brightened by thee ; 
ila-wen-ne-yu would seem from his sons turned away, 
Gwe-u-gwe, Gwe-u-gwe, then list to our lay." 

To any person who has taken pains to understand 
their character or their faith it must be strikingly evident 
that they were a peculiarly confiding and loving people. 
Their God was emphatically a God of love. They could 
not euUy comprehend how the Good Spirit could m»d&- 
tate eyil to any of his children. They looked up to htm 
with confidence, and not only said and believed, bat felt 
that he heard them and granted their prayers. 

Some of the Indian nations expected to hunt and fish 
in the other world, and engage in all the occupations 
which employ them in this. But the Iroquois divested 
it more eaimlj of its sensnal nature. All that was 

•Street 
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beautiful in this world their imaginations transferred to the 
aezt ; and though they believed they took their bodieii and 
retained all their faoaliies, it waa for pleasure and nerer 
for toil There was ^no marriage or gmng in marriage," 
but families would reeognise each otiier, and all live in 
one uniyersal brotherhood, where neither dissension nor 
sorrow could cuter, and where there waa do more death. 
No people of whom we have any knowledge are so 
thoroughly imbued with religious sentiment, though it 
seldom became exalted into enthusiasm. It is simple 
trust and loye, and pervaded all their thoughts uid 
notions. 

They had no governmental officers whose sole duty it 
was to regulate public affairs, and no religious teachers 
who devoted all their time to the spiritual concerns " of 
the people. Bat there were some who had special dntiea 
to perform when they assembled for their festtrahi, who 
were called ^ keepers of the faith," and, in aoeordanoe 
with their universal custom, in promoting women, they, as 
well as men, were honored with this office. 

Ihey opened the ceremonies by some appropriate ad* 
dresSi ezeroised a general suspervision during the celebra- 
tions and presided at the feasts. Neither Sachems, chiefiii 
warrion^ or keepers of the faith received any compensa- 
tion for the duties they performed, or wore any distui- 
guishing costume. 

During the year there were six national festivals, at 
which the ceremonies and observances were nearly the 
same; and all were of a decidedly religious character, 
and so o<mdaoted that they were looked forward to as 
seasons of enjoyment^ in which all had an equal interest 
There was not a class of religious and a class of irreligious 
people — a portion who lifted their hearts to God in 
gratitude and sung thanksgivings, and another portion 
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who cared for none of these things ; " they were one 
nation, one church and one people, with the same govern- 
ment, the same temple and the same faith. Yet there 
were no penalties for disobedience, no excommunications, 
no anathemas and no proselyting. They were indeed a 
strange people, and one is sometimes tempted to doubt 
whether they were entirely human, but I think it would 
certainly be above, rather than below, the human family that 
they would occupy a place ! It seems marvellous to those 
who have been all their lives attempting to unravel and 
perfect the complicated machinery of societt/y that whole 
nations could exist for centuries exemplifying to perfec- 
tion the command of Paul, " to learn in whatever state 
they are in to be content." 

There are many customs among them now that seem 
to have been obtained from the Jesuit missionaries who 
with their characteristic zeal were so early among them. 
Their strings of wampum by which they confess their sins 
bear a great resemblance to the beads of the Catholics, 
yet they seem to have no idea of atonement for sin. 

The first festival was held in the spring when the sap 
began to flow, to return thanks to the maple for its sweet 
juices, and also to God for having given it to his red 
children. Dancing constituted a part of their religious 
worship, and they believed was particularly pleasing to 
Ha-wen-ne-yu. They had thirty-two distinct dances, and 
some of them were exceedingly graceful and beautiful. 
They danced all the way through this world and expected 
to dance in Heaven. They were not so much given to 
praying as to giving thanks, and only one festival was ap- 
pointed for the purpose of asking a blessing. This was at 
the planting season, to implore that the " seed time and 
harvest " be one of prosperity, and that the earth might 

yield abundantly for their food. 
3 
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The strawherry was one of their delicacies, and one 
which they believed they were to enjoy in another world. 
Some of them indeed expected the felicity of Heaven to 
consist in one continual strawberry feast, and this is some- 
thing from which the most cultivated palate will not re- 
volt, and is a proof that there was a great degree of re- 
finement in their taste ! So they had a special festival to 
give thanks for the Strawberry ; another called the Green 
Corn festival, when the corn, and beans, and squashes 
ripened ; another after the harvest, and a New Year's 
festival, which was the great jubilee of the Six Nations. 

The ceremonies at each festival were nearly the same. 
They gathered in summer under the green boughs, and 
first made preparations for a great feast, which consisted 
of all the good things an Indian wife's storehouse could 
furnish, and which was conducted with the utmost order 
and solemnity. 

After the feast, the men indulged in various sports 
and games, which were trials of strength and skill, and 
then was called the Council, at the opening of which, a 
speech was made, of which the following is a specimen. 

" Friends and relatives : — The sun, the ruler of the 
day, is high in his path, and wc must hasten to do our duty. 
We are assembled to observe an ancient custom. It is an 
institution handed down by our forefathers. It was given 
to them by the Great Spirit. He has ever required them 
to return thanks for all the blessings they receive. We 
have always endeavored to live faithful to this wise com- 
mand. 

" Friends and relatives : — It is to perform this duty 
that we are this day gathered together. The season when 
the maple tree yields its sweet waters has again returned. 
We are all thankful that it is so. We therefore expect 
fJl to join in one general thanksgiving to the Maple. We 
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also expect you to join in a thanksgiving to the Great 
Spirit who has wisely made this tree for the good of man. 
We hope and expect order and harmony will prevail. 

" Friends and relatives : — We are gratified to see so 
many here, and we thank you that you have all thought 
well of this matter. We thank the Great Spirit that he 
has been so kind to many of us in sparing our lives to 
participate in the festivities of the season." 

During the session of the council, several similar ad- 
dresses were made, accompanied by advice, intended to in- 
spire them with a desire to live as they knew would be 
pleasing to the Great Spirit ; when the services of the day 
were closed with a dance, called the Great Father da nee 
** which was very spirited and beautiful : " for this there was 
a peculiar costume prescribed, and in it all joined. After 
this followed other dances, and then a thanksgiving ad- 
dress to the Great Spirit, during which, they continually 
threw tobacco upon the fire, that their words might as- 
cend to Heaven upon the incense. It was only when ad- 
dressing the Great Spirit directly that they used ncense. 

Great Spirit, who dwellest above, listen now to the 
words of thy people here assembled. The smoke of our 
offering arises. Give kind attention to our words as they 
arise to Thee in the smoke. We thank Thee for this re- 
turn of the planting season. Give to us a good season 
that our crops may be plentiful. 

" Continue to listen, for the smoke yet arises (throw- 
ing on Tobacco). Preserve us from all pestilential dis- 
eases. Give strength to us that we may not fall. Pre- 
serve our old men among us, and protect the young. Help 
us to celebrate with feeling the ceremonies of the season. 
Guide the minds of thy people that they may remember 
Thee in all their actions.'^ 
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The poet has rendered this prayer in the following 
words:* 

" Mighty, mighty, Ha-wen-ne-yu, Spirit, pure and mighty ! hear i% 
We thiue owu Ilo-de-no-sonne, wilt thou be for ever near us! 
Keep the sacred flame atiil bumiogl guide our chaae, our planting 
cherish. 

Make our warrior heart<* yet taller! let our foes before ua perish f 
Kindly watch our waving harvests! make each Sachem's wisdom 

deeper! 

Of our old men ! of our women, of our children be the keeper 1 

Mighty Ila-wen-ne-yu, Spirit pure and mighty bear us! 

We thine own Ho-de-no-sonne, wilt thou be for ever near usl 

'*Highty, mighty, Ha-waii-ne-yu, thou dot^ Spirit, purest^ greateal^ 
LoT6 thine own Ho-de-no^onne^ then m well thdr ibamcB hatntii 
Ftatharli heart and eye of eagle^ mooie's tooi and Uo^b onimuig^ 
Ihon dort give our valiant people when tha war path's Uood ia 
ronningl 

Bvt the eye of owl in daylight^ foot of turtle^ heart of woman* 
Btnpid brain of bear in winter, to onr valiant people's foiemaii ; 
Mighty, hoty, Hah-wen-ne-ynl Spirit pore and mS^^ty I hear ua 
Wa thins own Ho-ds-aoaoane^ wilt thon be for sTsr near nsl 
Tah-hah for stst near nsl wilt thoa ba fat aver near aal * 

If there was Bot an abundance of rain, so that the 
oom did not flourish alter it was planted, they often oalled 
another oonncil, and held another festival, to pra^ for 
rain. At this time they addressed JSeno, tbe Thunderer, 

in whose power it was to form clouds, and give water to 
refresh the earth. He was to the Indian what Jupiter 
was to the Boman, and inspired him with the same terror. 
He conld infliot great evil, and calamities were ascribed 
to his yengeanee. He was snbjeet, as were all the lesser 
spirits, to Ha-wen-ne-yn, but was yet yery powerftiL He 
is represented in the form of a man, in the oostome of a 
warrior, with a feather upon his head, which, like the wand 

• StNOt 
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of the fairy, preserved him from the influence of the Evil- 
MiNDED, and procured him whatever he desired. On his 
back he carried a basket filled with stones, which he threw 
at witches and evil spirits, as he rode hrough the clouds. 
The Great Spirit was implored to take care of him, and 
at every festival thanks were rendered to HenOj and sup- 
plications made for his watchful goodness. They called 
themselves his Grandchildren; and if the earth was 
parched, and the plants were withering, they met and laid 
before him their distresses. 

" Heno, our Grandfather, now listen to the words of 
thy Grandchildren. We feel grieved. Our minds are 
sorely troubled. We fear our supporters will fail, and 
bring famine upon us. We ask our Grandfather to come 
and give us rain, that the earth may not dry up, and re- 
fuse to produce us support. Thy Grandchildren all send 
their salutations to their Grandfather." 

Fearing that some of the people had done wrong, and 
it was for their sins that the early and latter rains " were 
withheld, they, at the same time, prayed to the Great 
Spirit, throwing tobacco upon the fire, that their words 
might reach his ear and prove acceptable. 

" Great Spirit, listen to the words of thy suflfering 
children. They come to thee with pure minds. If they 
have done wrong, they have confessed and turned their 
minds. Be kind to us. Hear our grievances and supply 
our wants. Direct that Heno may come and give us rain^ 
that our supporters may not fail, and famine come to our 
homes." 

Those who have been in the habit of thinking the In- 
dians a godless, prayerless, and perfectly heathen race, 
will read, with surprise, those outpourings of their hearts 
in perfect love and trust, and their simple dependence 
upon the Great Giver for all they enjoyed. If they did 
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right, they believed He approved and loved them. They 
had no Sabbaths, ; ♦ they instituted regular periods of 
worship and forma Uw«^remoniea. These periods were in- 
dioited to them by natural eyents, and they heeded the 
▼0&M of tlw qpniic*tiBeuMlli«mi^ mmL looJnd tlymigk 
■Aton «p to Nitare'i Ood." 

At tlM stmrbeny ftstiTol, tko latft ooBoiiiod entirely 
of strawberries, eaten with maple sugar, in bark trays j 
and it was at these feasts alone that they all ate together, 
and before partaking, they were accustomed to saygrace^ 
at iofoutly and reyerentialljf aa diristian people. 

A popolar poet baa tta roado w d tha thankiglyttn 
prayar at the aftfawbanry fe st l r a l, vliidli waa repeated 
at erery letorning seaaoa, wben tbay mat to aiyfaaa tbair 
gratitude for this delicious firuit ; * 

*' Earth, we thank thee 1 th}- great frame 
Bears the stone from whence we came ; 
And the boundless sweeping gloom, 
Of our glorious league the Home. 
Thou tto ala a w b s H y ^ etefl dertflbUl 
Tliou iti Utiio looti dort 1m)14i 
Fitst of an the findts that raise 
Oifta for us In summer daySi 

Thanki^ too^ thanks we give thee^ lowly 

Harwen-ne-yu, great and h<dy I 

Malwrwiael of all the aire— 

SMb aad -waiter, afar and dia. 

Water, thanks I we aafely glida^ 
On thy bosom long and wide; 
Thou dost give the strawbeny yine • 
Drink when hot the sunbeams shin^ 
Till its leaves spread fresh and brigb1% 
Aad its badi bnat Ibrth ia whitSb 

* Street, 
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Thanks, too, thanks we give thee, lowly, 
Ha-wen-ne-yu, great and holy ! 
Maker wise ! of all the sire — 
Earth and water, air and fire. 



Air, we thank thee for the breeze, 

Sweeping off the dire disease : 

Thou dost bring the gentle rains ; 

Thou dost cool our feverish veins ; 

Thou dost kiss the strawberry flower, 

Till its little wreath of snow 

Swings its fragrance to and fro. 

Thanks, too, thanks we give thee, lowly 
Ha-wen-ne-yu, great and holy I 
Maker wise 1 of all the sire — 
Earth and water, air and fire ! 



Fire, we thank thee for thy ball, 

"With its glory brightening all ; 

And the blaze which warms our blood. 

Lights our weed, and cooks our food. 

To thy glance the strawberry swells, 

With its ripening particles, 

Till the fruit is at our tread. 

In its beauty, rich and red. 

Thanks, too, thanks we give thee, lowly, 
Ha-wen-ne-yu, great and holy : 
Maker wise 1 of all the sire — 
Earth and water, air and fire I " 



At the green corn festival, the feast consisted princi- 
pally of succotash, which is supposed by many to be a 
Yankee dish^ but which dates farther back than centuries, 
and is purely Indian, being a soup of corn, and beans, 
boiled together. Any thing in the way of soup can scarcely 
be more delicious. 

But the grand Indian jubilee was the New Year's 
festival, held in the month of February. 
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This festival lasted nine days, and the ceremonies corfM^ 
menced by two persons, generally of those called Keepers ■ 
of the Faith, making a call at every houso morning and 
eveningi ^^eued so as to disguise the real personagea. 

They woaM emrdope themsehet in bafialo or be«^ 
BkiiM,*ih8tened about tiieir heads with wreathe of eom^^ 
husks, and falling loosely over the body or girdled about 
the loins. Their arms and wrists, too, were ornamented' 
with wreaths of husks, and in their hands they took corn 
pounders. On entering a house they knocked upon the 
floor to ooflnmnd siloBoe^ and then made a speech. 

Listen, ttstodj/ llrtOft. The eeremonies which the 
Gveat Spirit oonnnasdtfd us to perform, are about to com-' 
mence. Prepare your houses. Clear away the rubbish, 
drive out all evil animals; we wish nothing to obstruct 
the coming observances. We enjoin every oue to obey our 
requirements. Should any of your friends be taken sick 
and die, we command you not to mourn for them, nor air 
low any of your friends to mourn. But lay ^ body 
aside and enjoy the coming ceremonies with us; when they 
are over we will mourn with you." " 

When the address was finished they sang a thanks- 
giving song and departed, to repeat the ceremony in every 

house. "^V * I ■ ■ -.-iy^ 

And so scrupulous were they in performing these cere- 
monies, that if a person did die during this festival, tho 
body was put aside, and no evidence of sorrow was visible ' 
till the end of the nine days, when the usual funeral rites 
were performed, and the mourning hymns were chanted as 
if the calamity had just occurred. 

In all their religious festivals they had only one saori- 
fiee, and this was at the beginning of tho year. 

All white animals were eonsidered oonseorated to the 
Qjwat Spirit, as white was the emblem of purity and ftith. 
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But dogs alone were sacrificd. On the first day of the 
festival one was chosen, and sometimes two, " without spot 
or blemish," and strangled, carefully ayoiding shedding 
of blood or breaking the bones. He was then painted 
wiUi red spots and decorated with feathers, and aroimd 
his neok hung a string of wampum. He was then sus- 
pended in the air abont twenty feet fkom the ground, 
where he remained till the fifth day, when he was taken 
down and burned on an altar of wood. As they did not 
recognize any species of atonement, believing that good 
deeds balaaoed the evil, this could not have been a saori* 
fioe foram, as superficial observm supposed, neither was 
it a mape-goat to carry away the sins of the people. Their 
sins had nothing to do with it. The dog was a favorite 
animal, and they believed a favorite with the Great Spirit, 
and therefore burned him, that his spirit might ascend to 
heaven with their petitions, that they n^ght find £vror in 
thai eyes of God. ^ " 

Ukey laid him upon the altar, the great thanhh 
giving address was made, whilst tobaeoo was continually 
thrown upon the fire that their prayers might ascend upon 
the clouds of smoke, and is curious as a specimen of a 
heathen prayer. 

" Hail ! hail 1 hail 1 Listen now with an open ear to 
the words of thy people, as they ascend to thy dwelling 
la the smoke of thy ofiering. Look down ujpon us bene- 
fieently. 

- *• Continue to listen : The united voice of thy people 
continues to ascend to thee. Give us power to celebrate 
at all times with zeal and fidelity the sacred ceremonies 
which thou hast given us. Continue to listen : We thank 
thee that the Utcs of so many of thy cUldren are spared 
to participate in these ceremonies. Giye to our warriors 
and mothen strength taperliMm thy sacred ccraraasst^ 
3* 
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ihii day. 

** We thank thee that the lives of so many of thy 
children are spared to participate in the ceremonies of this 
occasion. 

give thanks to onr mother the eurlh which tog- 
UxoB US. We tbank ihee tbat thou hut eanaed hmr to 
jield 80 plentifiilly of heat ihdtt. Oaioao ikat m tin 
coming season, she nty not withiMild €l Imt iUttass, and 

leave any to suffer want. 

" We return thanks to the rivers and streams, and 
thank thee that thou hast supplied them with life, for our 
oomlbrt and hmppinesa. • Gnmt that this blosMng wuy 
ooniliuie. 

" Wo reinni thanks to all the horhs and pkals of lbs 

earth. We retani thanks to the three sisters. We return 
thanks to the bushes and trees which provide us with fruit. 
Wc thank thee that thou hast blest them and made them 
produce for the good of thy creatures. We return thanlai 
to the winds, which moving have banished all di soa se i . 
We thank thee that thou hast thvs nrdered. 

^We retam thanks to ear grand&ther Heno. Wo 
thank thee that thou hast provided the rain, to give ns 
water, and to cause all plants to grow. We ask thee to 
continue these great blessings. 

We return thanks to the moon and stars which give 
us light when the son has gone to rest. Continue to us 
this goodttosB. We retom thanks to the son, Ihat he hat 
looked upon as with a benefteent eye. We thank iheoi 
that thou bast in thy unbounded wisdom eommanded the 
sun to regulate the seasons, to dispense heat and cold, 
and to watch over the comfort of thy people. Give unto 
us wisdom that will guide us in the path of truth. Keep 
nsfrom all eyilwi^ that, the snn migr mw hide.hii 
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Jim iWm OS to dMne, aiid leare Lastlf, 
we return thanks to thee, our Crettor and Bnler. In 

thee are embodied all things. We believe that thou canst 
do no evil ; that thou doest all things for our good and 
happiness. Be kind to us, as thou hast been to our fathers, 
u| timealong gone }>j. Hearken unto our words as tbej 
ha^e, ascended ; and. may thej be pleasing to thee, onr 
Creator, the preseryer and ruler of all thingis, visible and 
ip^ible." . 

All the ceremonies upon these festival days were not 
strictly religious, but consisted of various sports and pas- 
times for amusement. On one day all the people went 
i^out making oalls, in little parties. One of each group 
earned a wooden shoTel, and immediately after entering 
the hoiouie, began to stir the ashes, and tiien to seatter a 
fittle upon the hearUi, inyoking the blessing of the Gveai 
Spirit upon the household. 

Another amusement was to form little parties to go 
about and collect materials for a feast. Each family was 
^^>ected to contribute something. If the nyssegg^iji^ 
entered a honse and nothing was bestowed, they were jtui- 
.tfied in tddng whatever they could, without, at the time, 
.being discovered. If undetected, they were allowed to 
bear away their treasures ; but if detected, they were 
obliged immediately to give them up and try again. A 
- feast was made with the avails of their bagging and pur- 
Jbinjmg^ and a dance foU^ , ! V 

, _ Anotter diversion was the guessing of dreams. Some 
Ij^son went about from house to house tdUng a wonderfi|t 
^re|m he had had, and requesting any one who pleased to 
relaie it. Whether those who attempted, guessed rightly 
or not, the dreamer after a while acknowledged that the 
-^VSl ^^!^SB^^^WJ^ --^^^i? given, and then he was obligi^ 
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to pay a forfeit. ^ and whatever was required, he cheerfully 
performed, however great the sacrifice. 

There was a great variety of games, and the design and 
effect of all their festivities was, in addition to their 
spiritual improvement, to promote friendly feeling and 
healthy exhilaration ; and, in this, the children of darkness 
were certainly wiser in their generation than some of the 
children of light ! Those who thought it necessary to the 
honor of religion that all merriment should be banished 
from the domestic and social circle, might have learned 
something from the forest heathen, whom they were in the 
habit of pronouncing utterly benighted. The Catholics adopt- 
ed the policy of baptizing paganism, wherever they went. 
Instead of requiring the heathen to give up their national 
or religious ceremonies, they engrafted them upon their 
own, and thus removed all obstacles to their becoming, or 
being called Christians. The Puritans went to the other 
extreme, and would allow little that bore the name of 
pleasure. The pagan must renounce not only his religion 
but his health, in order to became a faithful servant of 
the Lord. Every thing that was natural was carnal," 
and thus religion became repulsive, and, in the eyes of 
many, synonymous with every thing disagreeable. In a 
system which differed from this they could see no good 
thing, and were sadly deficient in a knowledge of human 
nature, and the facility of -becoming all things to all men, 
thereby to save some. In throwing off the fetters of su- 
perstition they were scarcely in advance of the red men 
of the wilderness. The beliefs of the Christian and pagan 
in witches almost entirely coincided, and the manner of 
punishing them was nearly the same. The stories of 
ghosts and hobgoblins to which I listened in childhood, 
and which were related in perfect good faith are not less 
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ridiculous or more indicative of heathen blindness than 
those which I hear in the wigwam. 

The fables, fairy tales, and roral sports of onr Saxon 
ancestors have iiefrer been reoorded as eridenee of tiieir 
Inlerioziiy, w as Tery beinoiui misdeiBeaiiors. Their 
4eaeendaiit8 have fSelt it to be a duty to honor them, and 
haye clothed their customs in the garb of fascination ; 
neither their ferocity, their barbarism, nor their super- 
stitions have been held up to scorn. The dark side of the 
picture has been kept entirely out of view. Pages and 
Tolumes have been devoted also by historians to the 
Od^pu)^ and Pythian games, and the '^erowns of the 
tietors ; " yet they inyolyed no more light, or knowledge, 
or skill, and far less moral purity than the national games 
of the sons of the forest. The Indian had no laurel 
wreaths, believing that to excel was sufficient ; but his 
^kkLc of honor was as nice as that of feudal lords hi' the 
of ishiTBlry, and no Indian ventured to inenr censure 
ti^ tlMisgMiing the rules of courtesy. In their dances 
f i was the cmtom for women to choose their partners, and 
no warrior thought of offermg his hand to a maiden till 
she had signified that it would be agreeable to her ! ^ "'''^ 

The Aztecs were more advanced in many respects than 
the Iroquois ; but their worship was a continued series of 
Moody laorttoss, withovt any oi that beantiful spirituality 
whieh we see in thbse who dre# iiettr to the Great Spirit 
not only with their lips bnt with their heart9, and recog- 
nized his fostering care in all the events of their lives. 

The sacrifice of dogs was universal among all the North 
American Indians ; but for a long time it was alluded to 
ks a heath wish custom, without any attempt to understand 
Ha import. QiOmk UMti IjlUPif tt 1i j saying, Thai 
ihe Lidians, in thehr wars with us, li&dhig a sore hicon* 
Tenience by oar dogSj sacrificed a dog to the devUf alter 
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which no English dog would bark at an Indian for divers 
months ensuing." This would imply that the devil had 
an interpreter, in order to understand the nature of the 
sacrifice, and the manner of influencing the dog ; for the 
author does not give him the credit of being so thorough 
a linguist as to understand himself, as appears by the 
following affirmation . — " Once finding that the daemons 
in a possessed young woman understood the Latin^ 
Greeks and Hebrew tongues, my curiosity induced me to 
make trial of this Indian language, and the dcemons did 
seem as if they did not understand it."* And as the In- 
dians were considered little less than demons themselves, 
a learned divine was excusable for not attempting to ac- 
quaint himself with their language or their character. 

But there are those rising up among themselves who 
will wipe out this stain upon their national honor^ and 
vindicate the faith and the customs of their fathers. 

Since wars and rumors of wars have ceased, there has 
been some attempt to understand Indian character and 
habits, and they have been found to be no worse, at least, 
than those of other heathen nations, who were the inhabi- 
tants of classic Greece and Home. 

The Jews held three yearly festivals, and several 
monthly festivals ; and one was in commemoration of the 
first fruits^ and another at the in-gathering of Jiarvest^ 
and another at the commencement of the year. 

Among the Iroquois there were no particular cere- 
monies of purification ; but among some of the Western 
tribes, there was a custom which resembled that of the 
Jews, when they used scarlet, and cedar, and hyssop. 

Dogs were not sacrificed by the Jews ; but these were 
the only domestic animals the Indians had. At the death 

* Stone. 
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of his friend, Patroclus sacrificed two dogs of purest 
white, saying, To the gods the purest things must be of- 
fered.'' The Grreeks and Romans each had a festival, 
which lasted nine days, the ceremonies of which were 
strikingly similar to those which attended the annual 
thank offerings which went up in the forest and on the 
prairie, by the lake and the streamlet in the American 
wilderness. But when we read that the Indian orna- 
mented himself with the husks of his favorite zea-maize, 
and went from house to house with a basket to gather of* 
ferings from the people, we call it heathenish and barbar- 
ous, while the story of Ceres, the goddess of corn, whose 
head was ornamented with sheafs^ and who held in her 
hand a hoe and basket, is picturesque and beautiful ! 

To make dancing a part of a religious festival, is, among 
Indians, irreverent and grovelling. While we are taught 
to read, with pious emotion, how Miriam and her maidens 
went out with timbrels and dances to celebrate the over- 
throw of the Egyptians, and the women of all the cities 
of Israel came forth singing and dancing, and exclaimed, 
" Saul hath slain his thousands, and David his tens of 
thousands," and David, the man after God's own heart, 
" danced before the Lord." 

The sacred fire in the temple of Vesta was kept ever 
burning, and the Komans looked upon the extinguishing 
of the vestal flame as a prognostication of the destruction 
of their city. In all this there is not so much of poetry 
or beauty or purity as dwelt in the bosom of those who 
kindled the mysterious council fire in the heart of the 
forest, to burn for ever as a symbol of the love and patriot- 
ism which glowed in the bosoms of those who rallied 
around it, and called themselves the united people. 

The nymphs and naiads of the woods of Greece and 
Italy are the embellishments of every classic song, but 
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they are no more beautiful than the guardian-spirits of 
every tree and leaf and flower with which the imagina- 
tion of the Indian peopled our own forest wilds. 

Tlie Cbristiaa oxmtor goei back to those dark dayi ol 
IgMMioe and ai^MnlitioD fat the aUummu wlwsk to 
gm point Mid MBiaiioy to his sietaphora, and tke poeais 
whioh Iwre fw tlmr framework the groBsest of all heatlran 
mythology are still the text-hooks, for years, of Christian 
students, whose mission is to preach the Gospel to all the 
nations of the earth. 

We read of Indian n^omen who were Keepers of the 
AM| and wwoLi at thnr ineantatiomi and uninteliigiMe 
anoMBeriesi but our ddioaej is thought in no danger from 
being initiated into the myeteries of the Prieetess of Ap- 
polio, the oracles of Delhi and the feasts of Eleusinia. 

The wealthy virgins of Greece and Rome were pre- 
sent with fruits in golden baskets at Bacchanalian revels, 
but they have never been held up aa monsters, while ovr 
sohool'books have teemed with amenrs of gods and god- 
deaaes, amh as find no plaoe on the darlcest pages of In- 
dian lore» 

We listen to the story of the woman in the moon, who 
is constantly employed in weaving a net, which a cat ravels 
whenever she sleeps, and that the world is to come to an 
end when the net is finished^ and eall it ridiculous. While 
the story of Penelope weaving her purple web bj day to 
be vniaveled l»y night, and thus proloi^ the absenee of her 
husband Ulysses, who went to ^e siege of Troy, is a eon* 
eeption worthy of being expanded into a poem of a thoi»> 
sand lines, and translated into all languages. 

The Indian had no Cupids, or their representatives, to 
attend the affairs of the heart, but he had charms whioh 
ohtained the love of any fair maiden wh<Hn he desired, and 
€karm» nhkh seoured liim the lote of his wife during hia 
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long absence on the war-path and hunting excursions, and 
made every thing that he could do bright and beautiful in 
hereyeB. A&d the j had no BMckiis to prende at dnmken 
revek, fiwr tiiey '*did Bot tany long at the winoi or look 
upon it when it was red." But they had epirita to ynre- 
side at the pure fountain, where alone they went to slake 
their thirst. 

Human sacrifices were offered annually among the 
Aiteo8| but never among the Iroquois. But even these 
were not entirely the r^ult of Indian barbarity. "Hu* 
num iMrifioes hate been praetiied by many nationa, not 
eseepting the most polished nationa of antiquity.'* They 
■were of frequent occurrence among the Greeks, as every 
school-boy knows, and in Egypt. In Rome they were so 
common as to require to be interdicted by an express law, 
leaa than a hnndred years before the Ghristian Era, — a law 
reemrded m a very honest strain of eznltation by Pliny, 
iratwithatandlng which, traces of tiie ezistaice of the 
practiee may be discerned to a much later period. 

Znrita was an eminent jurist from Spain, who resided 
nineteen years among the Aztecs, and is indignant that 
they should be called barbarians^ saying, " It is an epithet 
which could come from no one who had personal knowl- 
edge of the capacity <tf the people or thiur inatitntionai 
aad whidi in sone respects is qvite as wsU ncriitcd by 
Boropeaas." 

If the Asteos did not deserve the term barbarians, 
surely I shall be thought just in denying the term savage 
to beloDg to the Iroquois ; and from their mythology, if 
nothing else, it is evident that they were destitute neither 
of genius nor ^ poetry. They were heathen aad Pagans, 
bat Mtsiifagss, aad bstoe we boast that wthATc attiiasd 

* jrtiieoib 
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Mormons have arisen in the nineteenth century, and mul- 
titudes have wended their way to Salt Lake Gitji who 
were iraioed in the ohurohee of ^ew finglaiid 1 
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OHAPTBB IV. 

PUSTOMS AND INDIVipUAL ^^AlTS OFjC^A^gT^f^i 

The more I read, and the better I understand Indian 
history, the more am I increased with the injnstioe which 
has heen done the Iroquois, not only in dispossessing them 
of their inheritance, but in the estimation which has been 

made of their character. They have been represented, as 
seen in the transition state, the most uufftTorable possible 
for judging them correctly. 

In the chapter upon National Traits of Character, L 
have, in two or three instances, quoted Washington Irrisg, : 
and might agun alloy his qpuons to^jfi^sfe dj. omb 
tnm the charge of partiality. ^ 

He says, in speaking of this same subject, that " the 
current opinion of Indian character is too apt to be formed 
£rom the miserable hordes which infest the frontiers^ and. 
hang on the skirts of settlements. These are too eonir 
monly composed of dagenenite beingS| oorrapted and en- 
feebled by the vices of society, without being benefited 1^ 
its civilisation. The proud independence which formed 
the main pillar of native virtue, has been shaken down, 
and the whole moral fabric lies in ruins. Their spirits 
are humiliated and debased by a sense of inferiority, and 
their iiatiTO oomsage cowed and daunted by the superioi! 
knowledge and power of their enlightened neighbera, 
Soeiety has adTaaeed upon them like oneof Ihosawtlhii!-: 
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kig^ airs that will sometimes breed desolation over a whole 
region of fertility. It has enervated their strength, mul- 
tiplied their diseageSi and superinduced upon their Qri{;iaiil 
barbMity the low yicci of artificial life. It has given 
Ibem a thonuand aap^oona wants, while it haa diminished 
ihttr means of mere existence. It has driven before ii 
the animals of the chase, who fly from the sound of the 
axe and the smoke of the settlement, and seek refuge in 
the depths of remote forests and yet untrodden wilds. 
Thus do we often find the Indians ^on4yy frontiers to be 
mare wieeks and remnants of once pow^rfnl tribes, who 
haTO lingered in the vioinity ef ■etrtemcots, and sunk 
isto preeariens and vagabond ezirtenoe. Poverty, repin- 
ing and hopeless poverty, » oanker of the mind before nn- 
known to them, corrodes their spirits, and blights every 
free and noble quality of their natures. They loiter like 
vagrants about the settlements, among spacious dwellings 
leplete with elaborate comforts, which <mly render than 
ssnsible ef the eomparative wretehedness of their own 
eonditioii. Lnxory spreads its ample board before their 
eyes ; but they are excluded from the banqnel Plenty 
revels over the fields ; but they are starving in the midst 
of its abundance. The whole wilderness has blossomed 
into a garden ; but they feel as reptiles that infest it 
Bow different was their state while nndispnted lords of 
ftiie soil 1 Their wants were few, and the means of grati* 
* ioation within their reaoh. They saw every one aronnd 
them sharing the same lot, enduring the same hardships, 
feeding on the same aliments, arrayed in the same rude 
garments. 

" No roof then rose that was not open to the home- 
kes stnuBgsr ; no smoke curled among the trees, but he 
was welcome to sit down by its fire, and jmn the hnnter 
in hisrtgast 
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' « In discussing Indian character, writers have been too 
jlktaie to indulge in Tolgar pfojudiee and pasBkmate ezng- 
geration, instead of the candid temper of trae pluloaophy. 
They have not enffieientlj oonndered the peonlfar oiremn- 

Stances in which the Indians have been placed, and the 
peculiar principles under which they have been educated. 
No being acts more rigidly from rule than the Indian, 
fiis whole conduct is regulated according to some genezal 
iBiudnie early implanted in bis mindb The Mipl Iws 
yKhkk goTem him are few ; but he conforms to them 
the white man abounds in laws of religion) morakj aad 
manners, but how many does he violate ? 

' "In their intercourse with the Indians, the white people 
were continually trampling upon their religion, and their 
sacred rights. They were expected to look meekly <Mi 
while the graye was robbed of its treasores, and the bones 
of their &thets were left to Mea«b upon the field. Asd 
when exasperated by the bmtalityof "thdr eonqnefots^ and 
driven to deeds of vengeance, there was very little appre- 
ciation of the motives which influenced them| and no at- 
tempt to palliate their cruelties." 

^ It was their custom to bury with the dead their best 
dothing, and the various implements they had heea in the 
■habit of nsing whilst living. If it was a warrior they 
were preparing for bnrial, they placed his tomahawk by 

his side, and his knife in his shield ; with the hunter, his 
bow and arrow, and implements for cooking his food ; with 
the women, their kettles, and cooking apparatus, and also 
food for alL Tobacco was deposited in every grave, for 
tosn^diEi^ was an Indian's idea of felicity in the body and 
imw.w|*il0« miw as 
%Be itti^l will, tHUmi <WiJ>ii i gentleanB of pafett 
Irae. ^ 

Among the Iroquois, and many other Indian nations, 
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k was the cuatom to place the dead upon scaffolds built 
for tys pvrpoM, fnm. tm to trM, or wHkiii a temponoy 
kkclkmm^ mA ladnisMlk % iro was kopt bimliig f9t 

htA probably kBowii fniaiMMi of pMvons w?l» 
Ting aftor they were supposed to be dead ; a ndthis led to 
the ooDclusioD, that the spirit sometimes returned to ani- 
mate the body, after it had once fled. If there were no 
mgBB of life for ten days, the fire was eztinguished| and 
tbo body kft nMnlnilBd, m doQempowlioii had begw to 
'tokoplMOyiAea tfao fomoini iraro bwiod, 

oaao, kopt m tiio lodge for yean. If tbey wm 
obliged to desert a settlement where they had long re- 
sided, these skeletons were collected from all the families, 
and buried in one common grave, with the same ceremo- 
viofl as when a single individual was interred. 

Tboy did nol ooppoM -tho apint mm intaatanooinify 
tum i Kidl houk mxik to iMsvoiiy bal Ail H irandered 
to aorial regiono Ibr nany moona. Ia lator daya tiny «l- 
low only ten days for its flight. Their period of mourning 
continues only whilst the spirit is wandering ; as soon as 
they believe it has entered heaven, they commence ro- 
joieng, siiyiagi ^ >m> kiBger cause for ooirow, be- 
oanao H ia noir happinoia dwoUa for mr. Sonu^ 
.tiiMi a pitooui wafltog waa kept up every nigbt for a long 
ifaae, b«l it wa» only liioir own bereavement that tbey be^ 
wailed, as they had no fear about the fate of those who 
died. Not till they had heard of Purgatory from the 
Jeauits, or of endless tooe from Protestants, did they look 
upon death with terror, or life as any thing but a blessing. 

Tkey wnvo MUOtiiAea m tko babit of addroaaing the 
doad, as if iMy ooold hoar. Tko foKowing arto tiio worde 
0f ft ■wtbar, an iho bont oTor bar aoDi to look for tfio last 
time upon his beloved £M}e. 
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*' My SOD, listen once more to the words of thy mother. 
Thou wast brought into life with her pains; thou wast 
nourished with her life. She has attempted to be faithful 
in raising thee up. When thou wert young she loved thee 
as her life. Thy presence has been a source of great joy 
to her. Upon thee she depended for support and comfort 
in her declining days. But thou hast outstripped her and 
gone before. Our great and wise Creator has ordered it 
thus. By His will I am left to taste more of the miseries 
of this world. Thy friends and relations have gathered 
about thy body, to look upon thee for the last time. They 
mourn as with one mind thy departure from among us. 
We too have but a few days more and our journey will be 
ended. We part now, and you are conveyed from our 
sight. But we shall soon meet again, and shall look upon 
each other. Then we shall part no more. Our Maker 
has called thee to his home. Thither will we follow." 

It has been said and written that the Indians were in 
the habit of murdering the aged to get them out of the 
way. There might have occurred, once in a century, an 
instance when, to relieve great suffering, an aged person 
was put to death. If they were on a long journey, or there 
was great scarcity, they might do this from pure kindness 
and benevolence, but not to save themselves trouble. 

After the adoption of the League of the Iroquois, and 
they dwelt together in villages, this was one of the duties 
enjoined by their religious teachers at their festivals — " It 
is the will of the Great Spirit that you reverence the aged, 
even though they be helpless as infants." And also 
"kindness to the orphan, and hospitality to all." 

" If you tic up the clothes of an orphan child, the 
Great Spirit will notice it and reward you for it." 

" To adopt orphans, and bring them up in virtuous 
ways, is pleasing to the Great Spirit." 
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" If a stranger wanders about your abode, welcome him 
to your home, be hospitable towards him, speak to him 
with kind words, and forget not always to mention tka 
Great Spirit.'' 

Upon the opemnig of their morning ooimdhi, a oeve* 
mony of eondoknee was performed, and an appropriate 
epeeeh delivered in memory of those who had died or been 
slain in battle since their last meeting. The ceremonies 
on these occasions were very solemn, and their speeches 
fall of pathos and tenderness. The funerals of chiefiii 
wanriors, and disttngnislied women were attended by the 
heads ci tribes, and all their people ; and the respect in 
whidi ihey held timr women is eri^aoed by the honon 
they paid them when dead, being the same as those they 
bestowed upon chiefs and warriors. 

Their lamentations on being driven far away from the 
graves of their fathers have been the theme of all his- 
torians and travellers. 

Said an Indian ohid^, in his remonstranoe against the 
treaty that was to ranoye the remnant of the Six Nations 
b^ond the Mississippi, We cannot go to the west, and 
leave the graves of our fathers to the care of strangers. 
The unhallowed clods would lie heavily upon our bosoi^ 
in that distant land if we should do this." 

Bury me by my grandmother," said a little boy of 
seven yean qf age, a few momei^ before his death, She 
need to be kind to me." 

Lay me in the ohnrohyard by my mother," said a 
little orphan girl, who had been under the care of the 
missionaries, when she learned she could not recover. 

I shall be sorry if we must go for away to the west," 
said an aged woman, who had seen eighty twtters^ for I 
had hoped to be laid by mj mother in yonder ^areh< 
yard." 
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"In ancient times they had a beautiful custom of 
capturing a bird, and freeing it over the grave oa the 
eTeniag of burial, to bear away the spirit to its heavenly 
rest" And their anxiety to obtain the bodies <tf their 
wtrrim i^ain in batUe, and the impossibility of leaving 
Hkm i^;ed and helpless to die alone in the inldemess, was 
the result of a belief that the souls of those who received 
not the burial rites wandered about restless and unhappy. 

It may be easily imagined that a pe9|y^;«)iio so love4 
Jikfiir homes and revered their fathers* graves, would b^ 
«ome fieroe; with indignation and rage, on sedng themaal:f ^ 
treated as without hnman feeling and the saored relies of 
tha>d«ad ploughed up and scattered as indifferently as the 
stoneS) or the bones of the moose and the deer of the forest. 
It was this feeling which often prompted them to acts of 
hostility, which those who experienoed them fUBjC^ibed to 
wanton cruelty and barbarity. An instanee^, oqcnMxed ju^ 
New England, where the grave of a Saisheiii^'a m^t^hj^ vas 
robbed of the sldiui whiok had been plaoe4^ hur 
use, and the ^iellain gathered his people together and es- 
horted them to revenge. In him it was the promptings 
of filial piety, and the dictates of his religion. He thus 
speaks : 

When last the glorious light of all the sky was un- 
derneath this globe, and birds grew silent^ I be|^ as my 
'4mstom is, to take repose. Before mine eyes were fast 
closed, methonght I saw a vision, at which my spirit was 
touch troubled, and trembling at that doleful sight the 
spirit cried aloud — * Behold, my son, whom I have che- 
rished, see the breasts that gave thee suck, the hands that 
lapped thee warm, and fed thee oft. Canst thou forget 
to take revenge of those wild people who have de&oed n^ 
monuments, disdaining onr antiquities and honoraUe easr 
toms ? See now the Sachem's grave lies like the commpB 
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people, defaced by an ignoble race. Thy mother doth 
eompUiB, and implorea thy aid against those thioTirii 
people, who haTe newly intruded upon onr land. If this 
be suffered I shall not rest qniet in my everlasting habi- 

tation.' " 

A tribe has been known to visit the spot which had 
been, in former times, the burial place of their people, 
though long deserted, and spend hours in silent medita- 
tion ; and not till OTexy hope had died in their bosoms, or 
the last drop of blood was shed, did they leave the sod 
which coyered the dnst of any of their kindred to the foot- 
steps of the straDger. 

To their hospitality I have often alluded, and there 
are many anecdotes to illustrate this trait in their charac- 
ter. The selfishness whioh they eontinnally saw in those 
who were greedy of gain, was something whioh they eonld 
not oomprehend. 

• In many of their villages there was a Stranger's Home 
— a house for strangers, where they were placed, while the 
old men went about collecting skins for them to sleep 
upon, and food for them to eat, expecting no reward. . 

They ealled it very rude for people to stare at them, 
as tiiey passed in the streets, and said tiiat they had as 
muoh curiosity as white people, but they did not gratify 
it by intruding upon them and examining them. They 
would sometimes hide behind trees, in order to look at 
strangers, but never stood openly and gazed at them. Their 
respectful attention to missionaries was often the result of 
their rules of politeness, as it is a part of the Indian's 
code, that every person should have a respectful hearing. 
Their councils are eminent 'for decorum, and no person is 
interrupted during a speech. Some Indians, after respect- 
fully listening to a missionary, thought they would relate 
to turn soine of their legends. Bat the good man oould 
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not rertnin hia indignafeion, and prononneed them fooliah 
fiibleSy while what he told them was sacred truth. The 
Indian was, in his turn, offended, and said, " We listen to 
your stories. "Why do you not listen to ours ? You are 
not instructed in the common rules of civility ! 

A hunter, in his wanderings for game, fell among the 
baok settlements of Virginia, and on aooount of the incle- 
money of the weather, son|^t refuge at the house of a 
planter, whom he met at his door. He was refiised ad- 
mission. Being both hungry and thirsty, he asked for a 
bit of bread and a cup of cold water. But the answer to 
every appeal was, No, you shall have nothing here. Get 
you gone^ fou Indian dog^ 

Some months afterwards this same planter lost himself 
in the woods, and after a weary day of wandering, oame 
to an Indian cabin, into which he was welcomed. On in- 
quiring the way and distance to a settlement, and finding 
it was too far for him to think of going that night, he 
asked if he could remain. Very oordially the inmates 
replied that he was at liberty to stay, and all they had 
was at his servioe. They gave him food, they made a 
bright fire to eheer and warm him, and supplied him with 
clean deerskins for his couch, and promised to conduct 
him the next day on his journey. In the morning the 
Indian hunter and the planter set out together through 
the forest. When they oame in sight of the white man's 
dwfAng, tb^ lUttili^ about to leaye, turned to his com- 
panion, and said, " %o you not know me ? " The white 
man was struck with liorror that he had been so Ions: in 
the power of one whom he had so inhumanly treated, and 
expected now to experience his revenge. But, on begin- 
ning to make excuses, the Indian interrupted him, saying, 
^ When you see poor Indians fainting for a cup of eold 
#iler, don't say agun, ' Get yon gone, y<m L&diaii dog,' ^ 
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and turned back to his hunting grounds. Which best de- 
Mrved the appellation, Ghnstian? and to which w>U it be 
moat likely to be said, Inasiinieh as ye have done iiimto 
the least of these, ye haye done it unto me ? 

CANKASAXJEGO 

Was a chief of the Onondaga nation. Of him Dr. Fiank- 
lin tells the foUowmg story : — Conrad Meyses, an inter- 
preter, who bad be^ naturalised among the Indiana^ and 
eould speak iereral of their dialects, was passing tfarongh 

the country on a governmental mission, and stopped at the 
house of Cannasatego, by whom he was warmly welcomed. 
Clean furs were spread for him to sit upon, and venison 
and succotash placed before him to eat. When he was re- 
fireshed, and had lighted his pipe, the chief oonyersed with 
him oheerfolly, asking him concerning his health and pros* 
perity since they had met, and expresshig nndiminished 
friendship for his old acquaintances, who were known to 
both, till the ordinary topics were exhausted, when he re- 
Tived conversation by asking concerning the customs of 
white people, which he could not understand. 

Conrad," said he yon have liyed long among onr 
white neighbors, and know ihdr onstoms. I haye been 
sometimes at Albany, and hare obserred that, once in 
seven days they shut up their shops, and assemble in the 
great house ; tell me what it is for ? — what do they do 
there ? 

" They meet there,'' said Conrad, to hear and learn 
good things." 

I do not doubt they tell you so," said the Indian. 

They have often told me the same ; but I doubt the 

truth of it ; and I will tell jou the reason. I went the 
other day to Albany to sell my skins, and buy powder^ 
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knives, blankets, &c. I usually trade with Hans Hanson, 
but I thought this time I would try some other merchant. 
I went first to Hans, however, and asked him how much 
he would give for beaver. He said he could not give more 
than four shillings a pound, but that he could not talk 
about it then, as it was the day they shut their shops, and 
went to meeting to hear about good things, I thought, 
as I could not do any business, I might as well go to the 
meeting too. So we went together. There stood up a 
man in black, who began talking very angrily. I could 
not understand what he said ; but as he looked very much 
at me and Hans, I thought he was angry at seeing me 
there. So I went out and sat by the door till the meet- 
ing broke up. I thought, too, he said something about 
beaver, and that this might be the subject of their meet- 
ing. When they came out, I asked Hans if he had not 
concluded to give more than four shillings a pound ? " No," 
said he, I cannot give so much ; I cannot give more 
than three shillings and sixpence." I then spoke to several 
other dealers, and they all sang the same song — three and 
sixpence — three and sixpence ! This made it clear tome 
that the purpose of the meeting was not to learn good 
things, but to consult how to cheat Indians, in the price 
of beaver. Consider but a little Conrad, and you will see 
that if they met so often to learn good things, they 
would certainly have learned some before this time. But 
they are still ignorant. If a white man, in travelling 
through our country, enters one of our cabins, we all 
treat him as I do you ; we dry him if ho is wet ; we warm 
him if he is cold, and give him meat and drink if he is 
hungry and thirsty ; we spread soft furs for him to sleep 
upon, and ask nothing in return. But if I go into a 
white man's house at Albany, and ask for food and drink, 
they say, " Get out, you Indian dog." You see they have 
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ineetiDgs to be instrnoted in^ because our mothers taught 
them to us when we were children ; and therefore it is 
impossible their meetings should be for any such purpose, 
w they saj, or Lave any such effect ; they are only to con- 
trive ^e eheating of Indians in the prioe of beaver 1 

In shrewdness and qniokness of perception, the In- 
dian was not at all defiment, and there was a great deal 
of quiet humor lurking in their natures. 

An officer presented a Chief with a medal, on one side 
of which President Washington was represented as armed 
with a sztfordy and on the other, the Indian was burying 
the hatcha. The Chief saw at onoe the idea eonveyed, 
and saroastically asked, ''Why does not the President 
also hury his sward f " 

A Swedish minister having assembled several Chiefs, 
related to them the principal facts on which the Christian 
religion is founded — the eating of the apple — the coming 
of Christ to make an atonement— his miraoles and snier- 
i^gfu When he had finished, an Indian orator stood np 
to thank him : '< What yon have told ns,*' sud he, " is all 
very good. It is indeed bad to eat apples. It is better 
to make them all into cider. We are much obliged by 
your kindness in coming so far to tell us these things you 
have heard from your mothers. 

Whatever may be said of other nations, the Iroquois 
cevtainly oonndered it a great stain npon their national 
eseutoheoD, to violate a treaty, and if any nation belong- 
ing to their confederacy was guilty of this breach of honor, 
it was severely punished. The Dclawares were a subju- 
gated nation, and not at liberty to make war without the 
knowledge and approbation of the confederacy. A treaty 
had been made with a western nation, and tiie Deiawirss 
invaded their territoiy, with a foil Imowledge that thej. 
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were ftl p«aoe witb, and under the protection of the Iro- 
quois. For this they were reprimanded, and forbidden in 
future to go to war at all, and deprived of all civil author- 
ity,— in their phraseology, theif made them taomen ! This 
was a great degradation, as war abne could fnmisli them 
an opportunity to gain distinction, and distinction alone 
oould gain tliem a position of honor in the administration 
of the government. They had been a very brave and 
warlike nation, but never afterwards recovered firom this 
humiliation. 

There is no instance of the Six Nations having violated 
a treaty that was legally made^ and which they perfeetlj 
onderstood. They were faithful to thdr British allies, 
and " poured out their blood like waters," and in return 
were deserted and left to the mercy of their enemies. 
Not till they saw the faithlessness of those whom they 
Jiad trusted and relied upon, did they turn against them. 

Falsehood and evasion were no part of the original 
ejiaraoter of Indians of any name, and an instanee of theft 
iras seldom known among them. Bars and bolts are still 
strangers in their settlements, and among the unchristian- 
ized ; the custom still prevails of placing the mortar pestle 
upon the threshold when the family are all absent, and 
the famous locks that received the prize at the World's 
Fair could not more effectually keep aU intruders Ofwa/y^ 
^tfaan this ample signal No Indian thought of entering 
;a cabin where the mortar pestle stood sentinel ! 

The food of the Indian consisted in the flesh of ani- 
mals which were killed in the chase, and the few vege- 
tables they cultivated, with corn or maize, which was their 
staple article; and of this they have three kinds. The 
srhite, red, and white-flint If you ride through an In- 
idian settiemmit, you will see hundreds of buahels of com 
Ranging by the braided husks upon poles to di^. When 
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fit for use it is pounded in large itone or wooden mortars, 
and usually by two women at a time. The operation is 
very similar in appearance to the churning in the old-fash- 
ioned dash-churn in New England. When the meal is 
flnffioieotly line to pass throngh a ooane sieye, it is made 
into amall loaTes of nnkavened iread, and boiled in large 
kettlefl, containing a dosen loaret at a time. It is very 
palatable and healthy. Hominy was also a favorite dish 
with the Indians, and is now so common eyery where that 
it needfl no description. 

From Indian, too, Inre obtained tiie knowledge of 
kfbMo, illfth liM of tfaiB, " all nations of eyery km- 
dred, tongue, and people,'' liaye .sbown tiieir appreciation 
of Indian taste and refinement. It is strange that civil- 
ized people should have so generally adopted their most 
filthy and uncivilized habit ! 

Maple sugar must have been in use among them for 
eoBtories, ^ as is proyed by their fbstiyal to giye thanks 
to ^e mafde.'' Beaoa and sqnasbes grew wild all oyer 
America, and were rendered frnitftil by cnltiyation among 
the Iroquois. In the valley of the Genesee, the first 
white people who came, of whom we have any definite 
knowledge, found large orchards, and iu some places peach 
trees, which were of Indian cultiyation* 

They made a tea of the fine green boughs of the hem- 
loek steeped in water, which I haye drai^ when acmong 
them in preference to any tylJter. 

Their cooking utensils were ywy few, and housewifery 
occupied very little of the Indian matron's time. She 
tilled the soil, and from the simple manner of tilling it, 
her labor was yery light. 

The oradle or baby-frame, the birch canoe, and the 
Btoccasin were theprettiflot arMes of Indian mannlhotare, 
Ihoa^ nnee their iBtereoarso with wMte people they haye 
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added an infinite variety of boxes, bags, and baskets, 
which ihey embroider both richly and tasti^iUy. Indeed 
I know not if the womei of any people oaa excel tiiem 
in &ncy work. Whm any part of tiieir ooetnme fa 
wrought, the detiees are always neat, and exliH>it great 
Mil in the blending of colors. A full Indian dress is 
'very rich and costly, being mostly of the finest broadcloth, 
embroidered with beads around the borders, and with or- 
naments of silver around the neck and down the front. 
Originally ihey Wire olotlied entirely in iki&^tMm of ami* 
mala, Imt the new matennla are made euMi% m tbe old 
ftditon. The kik was very wmck like that worn by tke 
Highlander, and is richly embroidered. The leggin was 
fastened above the knee, and fell loosely to the t<^ of the 
moccasin, being also deeply embroidered. 

There were six dances, at which it was neaeaiary to 
wear a peculiar costume. The head-4reBs of the warrioni 
was adorned with plumes, and his girdle, gay witii many 
•eelors, was thrown gracefully orer the left i^ulder, tied 
under the right arm at the waist, and liaug in fringes to 
the knee. 

The style of beauty of the Indian women is so difierent 
from that of the Eoman and Grecian, Oiioassian and 
Sazim, that at i&rst one would soaiodiy pronosnce any of 
them beautifiil. But, as a people, I am inclined to tfiink 

them better looking than the Saxon, though there are 
none among them so beautiful as some among us. 

Miss Bremer describes one whom she met on the 
banks of the Mississippi, who might be the type of as 
large a class anumg Indian women, as a city belle is, in 
the throng in which she moyes. She says of her — She 
was so brilliant, and of such unusual beauty, that she 
literally seemed to light up the whole room as she entered. 
Her shoulders were broad and round, and her carriage 
4* 
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drooping, as if tuoal with IndiMi women, who are early 

accustomed to carry burdens on their backs; but the 
beauty of the countenance was so extraordinary, that I 
cannot but think that if such a face were to be seen in 
one of the drawing-rooms of the fashionable world, it 
would there be regarded as the type of a beauty hitherto 
unknown. It was the wild beauty of the forest, at the 
same time melancholy and splendid. The bashfal glow 
in those large, magnificent eyes, shaded by unusually long, 
dark eye-lashes, cannot be described, nor yet the glance, 
nor the splendid light of the smile, which at times lit up 
the countenauee like a flash, showing the loveliest white 
teeth. She was quite young, and had been married two 
yean to a braTe young warrior, who, I was told, was ia 
fond of her, that he would not allow her to carry burdens, 
but always got a horse for her when she went to the town. 
Her name was Feather Cloud." 

There is not the yariety among Indian beauties that 
exists among white people. We have all shades, from the 
Ul^btest blonde to the darkest brunette ; but the shade m 
nearly the same upon erery forest maiden's Ihoe. The 
hair is raven black, the cheeks are full, and the eye like 
jet. But there is still opportunity for Nature to show 
her skill ; though there may be few so splendidly beautiful 
as Feather Cloud, there are few who may not be called 
oomAj; and I have seen many who mi^t vie with the 
blondes and brunettes of any drawiqg^NXxm. 
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LOVE, liUSIC, AND POET&Y. 

liUbaft bee» the eomdusion of hifltonana generally, and of 
iwirMUiii Mid MudMits almoet imiTersally, that the North 
'▲sMReea Indians were entirely destitute of la belle passion 
*^hat " of the marvellous passion which originates in a 
higher development of the powers of the human heart, and 
is founded upon a cultiyation of the affections between 
the eezee, they were entirely ignorant" I shall not 
attend to refitte learned historlaiia or philosophers, neither 
will I assert a different opinion. Tet there are mai^ 
among the wise and thinking who say this cannot be. 

In reading very extensively, and conversing with those 
who have lived many years a forest life, I have learned 
many things which might be cited to prove a more pleasant 
tiieofy, bnt they may possibly be only excepHons to the 
.ruUj and I shall therefore merely relate the foots, leaving 
my readers to theorise for themselves. 

In the contents of this chapter I have not confined 
myself to the Iroquois, but roamed among all the northern 
nations, and have by no means appropriated all that has 
been written and said on the snbjeot. 

It is the impression among aU people this side of the 
Mediterranean, that the women of Turkey all live in 
harems ; but our Minister, who has just returned from a 
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four years' sojourn in Constantinople, says he has never 
foaud in that city a respeclMe Turk who had more than 
one wife I This is the law of God, and to disobey it wars 
against nature. Among the Indians, polygamy was some* 
times practised, but was by no means common, and was 
ever disgracefnl. It is insisted, too, by their aged people, 
that before they were corrupted by their conquerors, there 
was scarcely any thing among them which Christian prin- 
ciple would condemn as vice. 

To excel in oratory certainly requires a very superior 
development, and in this no people excelled the Iroquois. 
Love, in all its parity, dwells very little among even 
Christian people, and something far worse than polygamy 
prevails in the most cultivated circles among civilized 
nations. 

There not so much of nature* s nobility among tiie 
peasantry of Europe as among the forest Indians; yet 
their capability of love and the domestic affections is 
not disputed, and it is this alone which renders life 

endurable ; were it not for this they would be desperadoes 
whom all the fetters of despotism could not trammel or 
subdue. But they are dwellers in one place, whilst the 
Indian is a rover, quite independent of home and domestic 
comfort. 

Tke manner in which marriages were contracted, made 
fl impossible that there should be courtships or long ro- 
mantic love affairs among the children of the wilderness, 
and their habits of life made social intercourse almost im- 
possible. Young men and maidens, had very littte op. 
portunity to become acquainted, and if there sprang up in 
their bosoms a mutual attachment, it could not be culti- 
vated without the consent of the ^ends of both parties, 
and so accustomed were they to obedience, that the 
thought of defying those who had authority over them waa 
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•eldom or never indulged. I have smiled, as I have heard 
an Indian youth speak of the opportunities he had enjoyed 
for being married, in the same way as young women mako 
this boast among us. And .this may be done without eom- 
promifiog tlie Mioaoy of tbose aUaded to, as it ib not 
Bupposed that the parties most ooneenied know any thing 
of tiie matter. 

The grandmothers, if living, if not the mothers, and 
when there are no mothers, the aunts, or nearest relatives, 
make the propo8ition& If it is considered desirable that 
a son, or dan^ter, many the son or daughter in a nei|^ 
horing lo^ge, a ffesent of some kmi is Idk at the door in 
a basket This signifies to all within that a marriage ne- 
gotiation is contemplated. If it is agreeable, the basket 
is brought in, and its contents being accepted, it is 
returned with a present which indicates that the way is 
open to further negotiation. If the proposal is rejected, 
the basket is left standing willioat the door, and she who 
hroni^t it comes alter there has been time Ibr deliberation 
and takes it home. This is a decided refbsaL If it is ro> 
turned replenished, she sends another present of a differ- 
ent kind, and soon afterwards enters herself and consults 
with the matrons of the family with whom she seeks an 
alliance, and if all tfre pleased that it should take plaoe^ 
eadi family iaihmm ^ son attd danghter, for ike tet 
time, of the fending negotiation* Then, if there is no ob- 
jection, presents are again eacii^angcd, and there- is 
another meeting of the matrons at which the children are 
present. Very serious advice is given them concerning 
their deportment, and the duties of husbands and wivesj 
and then the aeat is prepared in the home of the bride 
and bridegroom, lAieh is in fatnre to be exolnsively 
theirs, and in the presence of all they repair to it, and art 
henceforth husband and wife. Thmr wedding lour is a 
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liiiiiRfl emnte, or rather ihit wm tke eoilm of tkB 
oldontine; mnr tiiere is iisoaUy a feast, uid iheco is alio 

an acre of land set apart by the bride's friends as her 

marriage portion. The father takes no interest in the 
matter, and is merely imformed of the marriage when it is 
oonsummaied. The children are of the tribe of the 
mother, as are the children's ohildrea to the latest genera- 
tioD, and they are also of the sime nation. If the moth^ 
is a Cajroga, the ehildren are Gayugas ; and if a Mohawk, 
the children are Mohawks. If the marriage profes un- 
happy, the parties are allowed to separate, and each is at 
liberty to marry again. But the mother has the sole 
right to the disposal^f the children. She keeps them all 
if she ohooses, and to their &ther they are erer sMra 
strangers. 

In regard to property, too, the wife retains whatenr 

belonged to her before marriage, distinct from her Luaband, 
and can dispose of it as she pleases without his consent, 
and if she separates from him, takes it with her, and at 
her death, either before or after separation, her diildsea 
inherit all she possessed. 

A vMte man was onee remonstrating with an Indian 
upon allowing the matrimonial bond to be so lightly 
broken, when the Indian replied : " You marry squaw, 
she know you always keep her, so she scold, scold, scold, 
and not cook your venison. I marry squaw, and she know 
I leave her if she not good. So she not soold, but eook 
my yenison, and always pleasant, we live loQg together.'' 

There were few penalties for any species of orime. To 
oall a thing bad was usually sufficient in Indian communi- 
ties to deter from all that they considered evil. That 
which we denounce as criminal, was not called so by 
them. 

The staid snd bnrly Englishman, nei?er mii^led with 
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Ao Indkm In a way io gam their ooaiteoe <nr leam 

'their true character. Their way of life was repulsive to 
him, but the Frenchman could become a hunter and roam 
for years in the forests, or live in a wigwam, and conform 
in all things to Indian costoms with the same nonchalanm 
aa he oovld walk upon tapestiy and reeline upon diTaaa 
-Tfaia ia the reason we nsually have so mnoh more pleasing 
pictnres of Indian life fmm French than English traders. 
Englishmen would not be very likely to become the con- 
fidants of hunters or warriors, or to have an opportonitj 
4o listen to the love songs of Indian maidens. 

It is eertainlj wonderfol that a people who knew 
kdthing of physiology, and had no learned treatises npon 
phyncal degeneracy, should have so thoroughly pronded 
against deterioratiou by laws concerning intermarriage. 
Their wigwams were built for the convenience of several 
families. A lodge was constructed, and when it became 
necessary, additions were made till it became one or two 
hundred feet in length, and the abode of a Httle mnltitade^ 
h«t all who oeonpied it were within the degrees of eott> 
sanguinity which forbade marriage — they were brothers 
and sisters, and treated each other as such. But dis- 
puting and wrangling form no part of the nurseries of an 
Indian cabin. It is quite amasing how many will lire to- 
gether in hannony and lore. 

But I have heard of sdreral instaneesdr raiddelbr 
telq>]»eit i ted affi^on whioh would compare well In reck> 
lessness and desperation with any recorded in French or 
Italian novels. It sometimes happened that the husband 
or wife whom the friends chose, proved so unsuitable that 
lhi.imptial tie^lNHi broken almost as soon as formed. And 
when this happened I b^ve the parties were left the 
second time to select for themselyes. It sometimes, too, 
became impossible for the friends to force upon young 
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people a yoke wliich they felt they ooTild never bear. And 
often, as among tlie aristocratic circles of court society, it 
was worn a little while and then thrown off by one, leaving 
the other dificonsolate and wretched. It, of course, most 
fteqnentlj happens that the wife is the deserted one. 

Mrs. Henums has immortalised the heart-broken one 
who perished in the Falls of St. Anthony some years ago, 
•6 related by a missionary. Her name was Ampatd Sapa. 

" The husband was a successful hunter, and they lived 
happily together many years, and had two children, who 
played around their fire, and whom they were glad to call 
^leir children. Many fiimilies by degrees settled aroand 
fhem, and hult wigwams vear theira. Wishing to become 
more closely conneeted with them, they represented to the 
hunter that he ought to have several wives, as by that 
means he would become of more importance, and might 
hefore long be elected chief of the tribe.'' 

He was well pleased with this edmsel, and priyatelj 
look a new wife ; hat, in order to bring her into his wig- 
wam witliont dispkamng his first wifb, ihe mother of his 
children, he said to her: 

" Thou knowest that I can never love any other 
woman as tenderly as I love thee ; but I have seen that 
Ihe labor of ti^ng care of me and the children is too 
great fbr thee, and I haye therefore determined to take 
another wife, y^o shall be thy servant ; but then sfaalt be 
Uie principal one in the dwelling." 

The wife was very much distressed when she heard 
these words. She prayed him to reflect on their former 
afiection — their happiness during many years— their chil- 
dren. She beson^t him not to bring this second wife 
into their dwelfii^. 

In vain. The next evening the hnsband hfonght thn 
Mw wife into his wigwam. 
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• ^ hk tii« early dawn of the following morning a death 
Mg was kewd on the MisnssippL A young Indian 
wmuk Mt itt a HtUe oa&oe mth. her two snuXL childroD, 
wd tffwei. i% o«t Into the river in the direction of the 
falls. It was Anipatd Sapa. She sang in lamenting 
tones the sorrow of her heart, of her husband's infidelity, 
and her determination to die. Her friends heard the 
•ong, and saw her intention, bat too late to prevent it. 

fier Toiee was 90on silenoed in the roar of the &1L 
n» boat paused for a moment on the brink of the predpiee, 
and the next was carried over it, and vanished in the 
foaming deep.'* 

The Indians still believe that in the early dawn may 
be heard the lamenting song, deploring the infidelity of 
the husband ; and thej fuiey that at times may be seen 
^ moliier, with' the children chqied to her breast| in the 
misty Aages idiioh arise from the Ml uonnd the Spirit 
Island. 

"Roll on; my warrior's eye hath looked upon snother'i Cmc^ 
ib&d mintf hath fiided from his soul, as fades a moonbeam's trM ; 
My shadow eomes not o'or his path, my whbper to his dream, 
He IHngft away the broken reed; roll swifter yet, thou stream I 
The voice that spoke of other days is hushed within Am. breast; 
But mine its lonely mnsie haunts^ and will not let me K«tt. 
It sings a low and mournful song of gladness that is gone ; 
I cannot live without that light — Father of Waves, roll on! 
Will he not miss the bounding step^ that met him from the chtset 
The heart of love that made his home an ever sunny plaoef 
The haad that spread the hunter's board, and decked his oondi of 
yore? 

He will not ! — roll, dark, foaming stream, on to the better shore I 
And there, ray babe 1 though born, like me, for woman's weary lot; 
Smile I to that wasting of the heart ; my own I leave thee not. 
Some gentle wind must whisper there^ whose breath must waft 
away, 

The burden of the heavy night, the sadness of the day.* 
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The words are another's, but the sentiment is the 
same as uttered bj the deserted one, and the same as 
uttered by a deserted one on the banks of Lake Erie. 

oannot liye longer," said she, and BumUowed the 
poisoned draught her own hands had mixed. 

Not many specimens of Indian poetry have been pre- 
served, yet they were ever singing. 

They had a great yariety of tunes, and are said to 
have had a good perception of time. They had not the 
regnkr intervals of tones and semitones, but a thousand 
different sounds reonrring at as many inegolar intervals. 
The mnsie and Hie words of their songs were often tm- 
promptUj but the war-songs were in regular verses, and 
sung as they danced. 

The voice of the Indian is very rich and capable of 
high cultivation ; and as they beoome Christianised, this 
part of publio worddp is their great delight During the 
August of 1790 an Italian noblemaut Count Adriana, 
visited Mr. Kirkland, at his mission station in Oneida, 
and was particularly charmed with the musical powers of 
the Indians, saying — The melody of their music, and 
the softness and riehness of their voiees, he thought were 
equal to any he ever heard in Italy I 

During the French war a party of Indians came from 
the far north-west to visit Quebec. On their way they 
stopped at the Moravian Mission, on the banks of Lake 
Superior, and there a young Algonquin fell in love with a 
Chippewa maiden, who as ardently returned his passion. 
As she sailed away in her light canoe she uttered her love 
and sadness in the following wild strain : — 

I ■haD go nVStk y<m my sweet hearty my Algonqain.* 
i< X replied, **my native eoentry is lar, finr away-4iiy sweet 
heartk my Algonquin. 
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When I looked back again, where we parted, he was ttill look* 
ing after me, my sweet heart, my Algonquin, 

He was still standing on a fallen tree, that had fallen in tho 
water, my sweet heart, my Algonquin. 

AiMB, when I think of him, when I think of liim, it is when I 
think of him, — my Algonquin. 

The folIowiDg is another strain almost as simple, bat 
less wild and sad : — 

** I looked across the water, 
I bent o'er it and listened, 
I thought it was ray lover, 
My true love's paddle glistened. 
Joyous thus his light canoe, would the silver ripples wake, 
Bat no^ it it the loon alone, the loon npon the lake ; 
Ah mel it is the loon alone, the loon npon the lakeu 

" I see the fallen maple^ 

Where he stood his red seavf wwving^ , 
Though waters nearly bury 
^ ' Bonghs they then were merely Umn^ ^ 

' - l^itid hil lint farewel], as it echoed from the 
- Sitt no, it is the loon alone^ the looni npon the lake ; 
Ail HM 1 H is the loon alonc^ tite loon npon the lake.** 

This is a literal translation, but there is the trae 
spirit of the love-lorn nuUden^ and a high deyelopme&t of 
the poetic Bentiment There has been only now and then 
a wanderer among the forests, who oonld appreeiate or 

discern the beautiful, though there have been poems, and 
novels in abundance concerning wild forest life, by those 
who wrote the wanderings of their imagination and their 
fancy. The bright picture has been too bright^ and tho 
dark picture too dark. 

In the war songs of the Indian, there is never allusion 
to blood and carnage ; and rerenge is not made prominent 
among the natives for pursuing the enemy. Bold and 
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daring deeds are incited as worthy of imitation, and forti- 
tude and heroism are exalted as the loftiest virtues. 
They had characteristics, generated by their peculiar life, 
but there is nothing about them to prevent their becom- 
ing like unto others. White men have lived among them 
and learned to prefer the hunter's life. Indians have 
learned to prefer the habits of civilization, and shown 
themselves capable of education and refinement equal to 
any attained by any nation. 

When children, they have the same joyous nature, the 
same quick perceptions, and exhibit the same varieties of 
character. 

" As the twig is bent^ the tree is inclined," 

is as true of them as of pale-faced children. 

The following lines are a translation of a song heard 
among a troop of Chippewa children as they were playing 
at twilight around their dwellings, and the air was filled 
with myriads of fire-flies, which they were trying to catch. 
I have seen few prettier things among the children's songs 
of any people. 

" Fire-fly, fire-fly, bright little thing, 
Light me to bed, and ray song I will sing ; 
Give me your light, as you fly o'er my head, 
That I may merrily go to my bed ; 
Give me your light o'er the grass as you creep, 
Tliat I may joyfully go to ray sleep; 
Come little fire-fly — Come little beast — 
Come ! and I'll make you to-morrow a feast 
Come, little candle, that flies as I sing, 
Bright little fairy bug, — night's little king; 
Come, and I'll dance as you guide me along. 
Come, and I'll pay you my bug with a song." 

In their legends there is often allusion to falling in 
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Awei in the way the tame eTent tekea pkoe aaimiig other 
people. The followisg is obtained from a r&tj attfthentie 
source, and cerlalnlj appeazs veiy natofal ;— * 

▲ I«OV£ LfiOEm 
Jroquoia, 

0?er a deep gulf, not hr from Oanandaigoa Lake, 

hangs a wild and fearful precipice, which has been known 
to the Indian as far back as tradition goes, by the name 
of Lover's Leap," for here two lovers preferred to die 
together father than live apart 

When the Seneeai aoMl A^onqniia were afc wir, a 
ywng Algonquin CSiief was taken prieoner, and eon- 
demned to die. While in the " cabin of death,'* to wait 
his doom, the youthful and beautiful daughter of the 
Saehem brought him food. He too was rich in all those 
wanlj gifts which an Indian maiden is taught to admire 
in warrior and in ehieftain, and thon^ her father^ 
enemy, she loved him, and resolved to save his life. 

Ere the morning watch, when the gray dawn was jnst 
stealing from behind the hill-tops, she stole with stealthy 
tread to the side of the noble captive, and cutting the 
thongs which bound him^ bade him in breathless aoeents 
to follow her. 

The sentinel, weaiy with his night*watehings, had 
fallen asleep, bnt ere they had descended the winding 
pathway which led to the lake on whose gentle bosom 
they had hoped to rest, the shrill war-whoop fell on their 
ears and they knew they were pursued. Like the fawn or 
tiie squirrel they bounded through the thick woods and 
down the steeps to the border of the lake, where the light 
eanoe awidted them, and plied the dashing paddles witk 
Ibe desperate energy of thoso wIk> row ftr Ifftb Bat k 
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mm in Tain ; nearer oame tlie terriilo yell and then 
aplaaliing of a down oars, and as many savage warriors 
swiftly gliding over the waters in full yiew of the 
fugitives. 

They reaohed the shore and fled through a woody 
pathway over the hills; but, seeing the braye youth by 
her side was fiunting from his still bleeding woonds, the 
maiden tamed qniokly and oame to a tabloHsrested rook 

that overlooked the gulf There, hand in hand, they 
paused, and calmly gazed on the group below, who in- 
stantly filled the air with shrieks, as they perceived the 
pair, and knew them to be within theb reach. The damsel 
know her fiither by his eag^ plvme, and when he saw Ma 
yialim be bent his bow and pointed the poisoned anww at 
bifl heart; bnt ere the string was snapped, Wun-nnt-hay, 
the beautiful, stood between her lover and the stern old 
man, and falling at the feet of the warrior begged him to 
spare the youth; '^nay," said she, ^'we will plunge to- 
gether oy«r the preeipioe rather than that one shall dia 
and the other Iiy.e." 

Bnt rage now blinded him to her tears and sbnt hia 
ears to her entreaties; he commanded his followers to 
seize the lad, and warrior after warrior bounded up the 
oliflfs in obedience to his command, but at the moment 
they put forth their hands to grasp the foe, the loyerS| 
looked in firm embrace, flung themselyea 

From the steep rock aad perished 1'* 

Then the Other's breast was rent, but too late to sa^- 

his child. At the bottom of the gulf, one hundred and fifty 
feet from where he stood, lay the mangled bodies of the 
two, and there he commanded that they should be buried. 
Two hollows like sunken graves are to this day pointed out : 
9§,^^^^kwi9>^M^'m.9l^ ttisi^ wild,roaiimtift) 
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haunt, hat quiet now, save where a brook slowly murmurs 
along as if to chant a requiem for the dead. 

Col. McKenney, who was for seventeen years at the 
head of the Indian department at Washington, and who 
has mingled with Indians of erevy nation and tribe, in the 
wildest and the most eiyUiied state, does not hentate to eon* 
firm them in the assertion always to be heard among them- 
selves, that they are the people. He is as genuine a Saxon 
as myself, but is willing to allow the red children the pre- 
ference in all that is truly noble and good. Not among 
any people whose history I have read, have I found in* 
stanees of strongw attaohment, whether of love, of con- 
jugal or parental affeetaon, than he r^tes ; and the meet 
strong heart would melt in listening to the touching inci- 
dents of which his memory is so full ; and that they are 
full of pathos and awake to the tenderest sympathy, canngt 
now be ascribed to the yonthfnl enthnsiasm of ^e nanip* 
tor, or his nnr^»e judgment. 

His head is now hoary with the frosts of many winters, 
and he must be considered good anthority ; and he says 
no people on the wide earth have hearts so warm and true 
as the genuine forest Indian. 

In Je&rson's answers to the theories of Count de 
Bmffon,eonoemuig the deteriorating ininenee of Americaii 
dimate and soil upon animals and yegetaUes, he says 
there is no differenoe between the Indian and Bnropean, 
except what is produced by customs and modes of living. 
The Indian was taught to consider war as the noblest of 
pursuits. Every thing he sees and hears tends to inspire 
him with an ardent desire for military fame. If a young 
jatsA were to discoTer a fondness for women before he has 
1)een to war, he would become the contempt of the men, 
and the scorn and ridicule of the women. Or if he were 
to offer violence to a captive for selfish gratification, be 
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would iaeinr iadalible diifnuM. Tlittr liifUUly is ibe ifr 
feot of mannerai rad not % defect of nature. Beeidee^ m 
odebrated warrior is ofteiMr eoorted hf the fmnlea) than 

lie has the occasion to court ; and this is a point of honor 
which the men aim at. Instances similar to that of lluth 
and Boaz are not uncommon among them. For though 
the women are modest and diffidentyand ao baihful tha^ 
they seldom lift up their eyes, and seavee imm M|i« 
man full in the faee, yet eustoms and msiUMfs teesMsHi' 
them to modes of acting which, judged of hj SuropeiiHy 
would be deemed inconsistent with the rules of female de- 
qQfum and propriety." 

" W^eipi 3oaz had eaten and drank, and his heart was 
merry, he went to lie down at the end of a heap of oora^ 
sod Buth came softly, and uneoveiedhisfBet) and laid her 
d(Emn." 

Instances like this," continues the same author, ^* are^ 
not uncommon among them. I once saw a young widow» 
whose husband, a warrior, had died about eight days be- 
fore, hastening to finish her grief, tearing her hair and^ 
heating her breast, drinking spirits to make the tears flow,^ 
that she miglit grieve mudi in a short space of time, and 
be married that eyening to another young warrior. Old^ 
men, whose wives are also advanced in years, often marry 
young women, though polygamy is not common among 
them. Neither do they seem to be deficient in natural af-^ 
faction. I have seen both fathers and mothers in the 
de^^t affliction when their children have been danger^ 
ously ill. It is also said they are averse to society and' 
social life. Can any thing be more inapplicable than this 
to a people who always live in towns or clans ? Or can 
they be said to have no ^ republic,' who conduct all their 
a£fairs in national councils, who pride themselves in nai^ * 
tiffud ehaiaeter, 1^0 consider an isflsdi or inijuiy dene ta- 
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tn individualj as done to the whole, and resent it accord- 
ingly 

I liave quoted this author at some lengthy as he must 
Ibe ooDsidered good authority, and says lie writes what he 
knows. And as this is one of the great points of dispute 
eoneening Indians, between philosophers and historians 
of the old world and the new, and is also a very interest- 
ing one, I have thought it worthy much pains in adducing 
opinions. The Iroquois were not justly called a wild or 
barbarous people at alL They were not all alike. Among 
tkeir lodges there were degrees of order and neatness, the 
same as among ns. Those who visit the rude log eabins 
9i white settlers in the wilderness ^ away from the eom- 
forts and luxuries of cultivated circles, may have all their 
sensibilities shocked quite as much as our forefathers had 
in the wigwam. They had rules of etiquette, and were 
truly formalists in the management of public and social 
matters. Not to say I thank yon, after partaking of a 
meal in a friend's or stranger's house, was eonndered quite . 
m insult^ and they did not eonnder it polite to enter a 
village without uttering some note of announcement. 
" Much less ought they to be characterized as a people of 
no vivacity, and who are excited to action or motion only 
by the call of hunger and thirst. Their dances, in which 
they so much delight, and whieh to an European would be 
tke severest ez«K»se, frdly eontradiot this. 

All the Indians of North America were in the haUi 
of using various symbols to represent ideas, and by some 
this was carried so far as to deserve the name of picture 
writing. If a hunter was alone in the forest, wherever he 
encamped he would mark upon the smooth bark of a tree • 
tbe device of his tribe, a bear, or heron, or deer, whichever 
it might be ; the shape of the moon at the time, to indicate 
ib9 d»y of the iDonth ; and 90 niee wcfre their observitim» 

5 
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that they drew the quarterSi half and full moon with won* 
derfol ezactnoBs; an arrow pointing in the direction he 
was going; straight lines to denote the nnmher of days he 
had heen from home, and the forma of the yarions animals 

he had killed in the chase. 

If there was a large party, the number of persons was 
shown by the faces or figures being drawn ; if it was a war 
party, a knife drawn across the throat designated how 
many had heen killed. 

They were in the hahit of marking their trihal deTies^ 
Tory generally denominated totenij over the doors ^ thsir 
cabins, and sometimes upon their hodies. Among the west- 
ern nations and the Indians of New England, scrolls of 
hark were used, and their symbols were very much like 
those in use among eastern nations before the invention 
of letters. The events of a war ejqpedition have heen 
found so definitely pictured that they oould be easily un- 
derstood by those who originally knew nothing of the 
matter ; and parties of travellers have found descriptions 
of their movements, upon pieces of bark fastened to a pole 
and set up in the forest, so that it was easily recognized 
when read by one acquainted with their signs. 

Ih<^; 4^Wi^g is & love song written in this way, and 
eorioits only as showing the amount they oould e^Mnmnni- 
oate and the sentiments they ponld express by piotnue 
writing : 

"Rlf my fonn and person that makes me great. 
Bear the voice of my song— it is my voice ; 
I ihi«ld myidf with aeeret 
All year tfaoii(^ti ere ksowii to me; bluahf 
I oould draw you henee were you en a distaiitisls&di 
Though you were in another heroiBphere ; 
t epeak to your naked heartl" 
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. The following seems to be an imaginary address of the 
bOff^ to the snow flakes and ice in spring, when they are 
weary of being imprisoned, and long to bnrst their bonds, 
and oommenoe thehr rejoioings, for the return of the wann 
son and the sweet breath of spring. 

They are iutcrestiog only as specimens of Indian im- 
agination and poetry : 

80N0 OF TUE OKOGISS, OA FROGS, IN SPBISQ, 

See how the white spirit p wascB — 
PreBsee tu— preeees us, heavy and long; 
Presses us down to the frost- bitten earth ; 
Alas! ye are heavy, ye epirits so white ; 
Alas I yoo are eold^yon are cold, yon are oold. 
Ah I eease shiiUBg spirits that fell £rom the skies ; 
Ah t cease to crush ns and keep ns in dread ; 
Ah I when will ye Tanish and Seegwin return I 

HAWK cBAirr or the saginaws. 

The hawks tarn thttr heads nimbly aroond ; 

They turn to look haek on their flight ; 

The spiiits of snnplaee haVe whi^ered the words. 

They fly with their messages swifk; 

They look as they fearfiilly go; 

They look to the farthemMst end of the world, 

Then* eyes glaneing bright and their beaks boding harm. 

Their war songs, as translated, do not convey to ns any 
jnst idea of what they were to the Indian. It is true of 
every thing national of whatever people, that those alone 
can understand its true import who have the same associa- 
tions ; who have been subject to the same influences, and 
whose enthnsiasm is awakened by the same suggestions. 

To the Indian in his wild home, with his national 
eostame, sonronnded by warriors ready tojgo forth to 
battle, and young men panting for flune, their war iODgi 
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were soul-inspiring, and kindled an enthusiasm which can 
•oaroely bo imagined by those who have not witnessed a 
wu-dance and listened to a war song. 

The following is a specimeni but tame indeed OMiipaxeid 
with the original: 

But who are my foes ? they shall die. 
they ihall fly o'er the plains like a fox; 
They ahall shake like a leaf in the ■term, 
Peifidioiii dogs— they roast our sons with fira. 

Five w inters in hunting well spend, 
While mourning our warriors slain, 

Till our youth grown to men 

For the battle path trainee!, 
Onr days like our father^s well and 

Ye are dead nobis meal ye are gone 
My brothei^my fellow— my friend I— 
On the death path where brare men must go; 
Bnt we liye to reyenge you I we haste 
To die aa oar fore&thers died 

The eagles scream on high ; 
They whet their forked beaks, 
Raise, raise the battle cry, 
Tis fame our leader seeks. 

The battle birds swoop from the sky. 
They thirst ibr the warrior's heart ; 
They look from their eireles on hi^ 
And Boom every flesh bnt the braye. 

I fall, but my body shall lie, 

A name for the gallant to tell ; 

The gods shall repeat it on high, 

And young men grow brave at the sound. 

Hear my yoioe ye heroes I 
On ihafc day when onr warriors sprang 
Wi1& ahonta on the dastard^ fosb 
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Just vengeance my heart bunied to take 
On the cruel and treacherous breed, 
The Bwoin — the Fox — the Sauk. 

And here, on my breast, have I bled; 
See — see ! my battle scars 1 
Ye mountains tremble at my yell ! 
I strike for life. 

The Indian mother has certainly invented the most 
convenient method of carrying and lullabying her baby. 
All babies are nearly of the same size, and nobody need 
to be told how long or wide a baby frame is made. It is 
a straight board, sometimes with side pieces, and always 
with a hoop over the head from which to suspend a curtain 
for the protection of the little eyes from the sun, and thus 
enveloped in a blanket and laced to the frame, they were 
carried upon the back of the mother by a stay which came 
over her forehead, and with much less fatigue than in the 
arms. The baby is kept in the frame a great portion of 
the time when it is an infant, and it is astonishing how 
contented it remains in its little prison. When the 
mother is at work in the field she hangs her baby on a low 
limb of a tree, where it is rocked by the wind. When she 
is busy in the house, she suspends it on a nail or seats it in 
the corner, and sometimes hangs it where she can swing it 
to and fro as she passes, " singing as she goes.'' 

The following is a baby song, which will compare well 
with the songs of a similar sentiment among any people; 
and as in other cases, the translation is not so good as the 
original : 

CRADLE SONG. 

Swinging, swinging, lullaby, 

Sleep, little daughter sleep, 
Tia your mother watching by ; 

Swinging, swinging she will keep 
Little daughter lullaby. 
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Tis your mother loves you dattCil^ 
Sleep, Bleep, daughtw sleep; 

Swinging, swinging, 0fm 

Baby, V)aby do not 
Little daughter lullabj. 



Swinging, swinging, hlUaby^' 

Sleeps aleep little one, 
And thy mother ^Ul be nigh ; , , , 7 ^ , i 

Swiiij^ ewing, not alonc^ 
Little baby IvUaby. 



As an iiiBtiooe of tbe appreciation in wbloli tBe Iroqtioitf 

held the noble qualitits of the heart, their eDthusiasm, 
and the honors they thought it not wrong to bestow upon 
woman, may be related the story of the daughter of Black 
Chief, who was a Seneca Sachem residing at Sqoawky Hill| 
in the valley of the Genesee: ' " ^ a:'^ : 

Black Chief was one of their hntve'^MiTlii thie of 
war, and also endowed with all the noble, generons quali- 
ties which win love and honor in time of peace. He had 
an only daughter, who was greatly endeared to her people, 
becanse, like her father, she had a sonl ever prompting 
her to generons deeds. She was also very beautiful, and 
possessed a mind <^ superior order, and was in every way 
gifted, worthy to be the Chieftain's daughter. When bar 
father died they honored her above all other women, and 
gavo to her the title and authority of Princess. * 

« They had a superstition, that during her life, the Iro- 
quois would again be restored to their ancient power, and 
take a place among the nations of the earth. So, many 
were the prayers which ascended to the Great Spirit for 
the long life of their young queen. I^hey gathered flowers 
and strewed in her path when she went forth, and brought 
to her the finest venison and the rarest fruits for her table. 
She was not made haughty and imperious bj her honors, 
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but continued gentle and affectionate, though it was but a 
little while that she remained to receive these tokens of 
unaffected homage. The Great Spirit did not see fit to 
answer their prayers. In an evil hour the pestilence 
swept the land, and whole villages were desolated in a night. 
In the midst of their calamities, they thought less of 
themselves than of the daughter of their beloved Chief 
Whilst the hand of the destroyer left her unharmed, they 
were not made utterly wretched. But when their lamen- 
tations were dying away, and health again brought cheer- 
. fulness to their dwellings, she was stricken, and the light 
which had been so beautiful in their eyes went out in utter 
darkness. Now the wail of the mourners around the couch 
of the dead was sincere and heart-rending. They did not 
build for her the Cabin of Death," but constructed a scaf- 
fold among the trees of a neighboring grove, and adorning 
her with all that their skill or taste could devise, placed her 
upon it in a sitting posture, and from far and near all the 
people gathered together to join in the solemn rites, which 
were to testify their love for the living and their grief for 
the dead. Her lifeless form was embowered with roses and 
running vines, and garlands of flowers were wreathed at 
her feet. All that the Indian considered most valuable — 
golden ears of his beloved maize, and the most costly furs, 
were scattered in profusion around her. 

Every night fires were lighted and watchmen stationed 
to guard her body from danger, and every morning they 
again assembled to renew the utterance of their grief 

The mourning continued many days, and when it was 
no longer possible to preserve her in their sight, she was 
buried, while at her grave was chanted a solemn dirge by 
the mingled voices of a great multitude, whe filled the air 
with such plaintive wailings as can come only from broken 
hearts. 
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I cannot help pausing here to ask, if such a people de- 
serve no better doom than annihilation ? if those who 
call themselves Christians " have done what thej could," 
to tune these harps of the wilderness to accord with those 
of the cherubim and seraphim in the choirs above ? 





OHAPTEB VL 

If, centuries ago^ some amateur chronicler had wanr 
dered peacefully among the North American Indians, 
making himself familiar mth their language and welcome 
at their firesides, that he might listen to their legends 

and record them as they were related in their family 
circles, in the same way as hands of Eastern wanderers 
were accustomed to revel in Arabian tales, we might have 
had some idea of the poetry and enthusiasm and glowing 
images of a people whose thoughts and fancies soared so 
freely and wildly, and gaye to their oompositionB a riohf 
ness and beauty, only mailed on Grecian plains and among 
Celtic bards. ^" " "■ ^ ^ v ^ .u 

Tradition tells us that Homer was a blind ballad 
singer, and that his immortal lines were gathered here 
and there among the people long after he, slept with his 

The poems of Ossian were collected among the Hi^<- 
lands of Scotland, from those who sang them as th^ 

fiithers sang them, and were as ignorant as the Indian of 
our forests of metrical rules and written lore, yet they are 
the admiration of poets and sages, and considered unparal- 
leled by any thing ciTilization can boast. -^It H^.-- 

On long winter CTenings the Indian hunters gathered 
ttroiind their firendes, to listen to the historical tradi- 
5 
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lions, legends of war and hunting, and their fairy tales, 
which had been handed down through their fathers and 
fathers' fathers with scarcely any variation for centuries, 
kindling the enthusiasm of the warriors and inspiring the 
little child with the desire some day to realize similar 
dreams, and hand his name down to posterity as the 
author of similar exploits. 

They have a superstitious fear of relating fables in 
summer ; not till after the snow comes will they talk of 
snakes, lest they should creep into their beds, or of evil 
genii lest they in some way be revenged. 

It is very difficult for a stranger to rightly understand 
the morale of their stories, though it is said by those who 
know them best, that to them the story was always an il- 
lustration of some important event or principle. 

To strangers they offer all the rites of hospitality, but 
do not open their hearts. If you ask them they will tell 
you a story, but it will not be such a story as they tell 
when alone. They will fear your ridicule, and suppress 
their humor and their pathos ; and so thoroughly have 
they learned to distrust pale faces, that when they know 
that he who is present is a friend, they will still shrink 
from admitting him within the secret portals of their 
souls. 

And when you have learned all that language can con- 
vey, there ai'e still a thousand images, suggestions and as- 
sociations recurring to the Indian, which can strike no 
chord in your heart. The myriad voices of nature are 
dumb to you, but to him they are full of life and power. 

LEGE.ND OF THE SE.NECAS CONCERNING THEIR ORIGIN. 

All the legends when related by different people, have 
slight variations, but the general features are the same, 
and are preserved with remarkable exactness, considering 
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that they have beeen handed down for centuries in this 
oral way. The following is all the account the Senecas 
can give concerning their origin. 

They grew out of the crest of a mountain, at the head 
of Canandaigua lake. The mountain which gave them 
birth is Ge-nun-de wah-gauh, or the Great Hill. Hence 
they are called the Great Hill People. 

A little boy during his rambles in the woods, found a 
pretty serpent, which he carried home for a plaything. 
In the course of time the serpent grew to be very large, 
and so voracious that he devoured all who came within 
the reach of his monstrous jaws. At length he coiled 
himself around the base of the mountain, so that none 
could pass to and fro, without falling victims to his 
ravenous appetite, and besides, the atmosphere was 
poisoned by his fetid breath. But starvation stared them 
in the face, and the people determined upon a sally, 
hoping to destrdy the monster and escape unharmed. 
The serpent was so large that there was no hope of leap- 
ing over his body, and there was no way but to attempt a 
passage where the head and tail met. In a body all the 
people rushed down, determined on victory or death, and 
were all destroyed, except a little boy and his sister, who 
were left lilone to defy the monster. Then came a 
pleasant dream to the boy, which directed him to string 
his bow with the silken tresses of his sister, and shoot the 
serpent in the eye, or underneath a scale. The child 
obeyed, and the arrow performed the work of death. In 
the convulsive throes of the serpent, the heads of the 
multitudes which he had devoured, were thrown upon the 
earth, and when he uncoiled, they rolled with him into the 
lake, where being petrified by the water, they still remain 
in the form of round stones, which cover the bed of the 
lake to this day 1 



lOd 



ThU is about as marvellous as the preservation of 
Bomalus and Bemus, and exhibits the same kind of 
propensity to account for what is unaoeoniitable, and gij% 
tliemselTes " a loosl habitatioD aad a iiaa«.'' It is also 
quite as credible as many of tbe stories eoDoenung tha 
early history of the heroes of 'aneleiil history and fabla^ 
which are thought worth recording by every author who 
writes of Greece and Bomej and are read by every child 
with wonder. 

MEDICINE LEGENDS. 

The two following, are the legends eonceniing the prin- 
cipal medicines used among the Xroqnois. The aoeleBt 

maimer of administering them, was to take a small wooden 
goblet, and go to a running stream, and dipping towards 
the way which the stream ran, fill |he goblet and return 
to set it by the fire, with some tobaeoonearit. A prayer 
is offered, while tobacoo is thrown npon 'the fire, that the 
words may ascend npon the smolce. 

The medicine is placed upon a piece of skin near ikm 
goblet, and being very finely pounded, is taken up with a 
wooden spoon and dusted upon the water in three places, 
in spots in the form of a triangle, thus — *^* The medi- 
cine man then looks at it oritioally, and if it spreads, itself 
over the surface of the water and whirls aboat^ it is a 
sign that the inyslid will he healed. If it sinks diractiy 
in the places where it is placed — ^there is no hope — ^the 
nek person will die, and they throw the whole away. 

Once in six months there is a great feast made, at the 
hunting season in the fall and spring. On the night of 
the feast, as soon as it is dark, all who are present aa>' 
semble in one room, where no l^t or fire is alknued ta 
bum, and placing the medicine near the ooyered embers, 
and the tobacco by its side, they commenoe singing some* 
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thing which proclaims that the crow is comiDg to their 
feast^ and also many other birds, and yarioos animals, the 
ktaiiui of whose speeies form part of the medicine. At 
the end of the eong, gome, one imitates the catv of the 
trow, and the songs of the birds, and howl of the wolf, 
Ae., as if the animals were present. 

Three times in the course of the night they offer a 
prayer, while throwing tobacco upon the smothered flames, 
asking that the people may be protected from all harm, 
and if they receive wounds that the medioine may' be ef- 
feetoal in healing them. 

At the eommencement of the ceremonies the doors are 
looked, and no one is allowed to enter or leave the house 
while they continue. Neither is any one allowed to sleep, 
as this would spoil the medicine. The feast begins just 
before dawn of day. The master of ceremonies first takes 
a deer's head, and biting off a piece, imitates the cry of 
the orow, and passes the head of the animal to another, 
who does the same, till all have tasted, and imitated the 
peculiar note of some bird or animal. 

As soon as it begins to be light, the presiding ofl5cer 
takes a duck's bill, and dipping it full of the medicine, 
giT«s>itto each one present, who puts it in a bit of skin, 
iQ»4wnq^fui§ iiin several coverings, keeps it carefully till 
the next semiranBiial feast The skin of a panther is pre* 
teied fbr the first envelope, if it can be obtained. 

Those who take a part in the ceremonies are Hsnicnms 
MEN ; Chiefs are allowed to be present, and any others 
who have been cured of any disease by the medicine. 

Without the building, the young people gather foi^ 
Mfmient,. and the fragments of the feas^ are given id 
tkm when it is finished. • 

When the medieine is used which is described in the 
second legend, the tune is sung which was heard at its 
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discovery, both at the oeremooies of the feast and the time 
of administeriDg it. 

They seem to think the ceremonies effectual in making 
ibe BM^ioioal qualities of the eomponnd imperishable^^* 
Beok nedioine man has a large quantity which he keepv 
m a bag, and in order not to edianst the whole, now and 
then adds pnlyerized com roots, squash vines, &o., and 
whenever it is administered, several persons assemble and 
aing. Both kinds are considered especially useful in heal* 
ing wonnds reeeived in war. J-^ 

In reading the first l^nd, there will be seen ynaef 
homorons allusions to the habits of the pigeon, the heron, 
and erow, and the whole is a enrions inyen|lon, inspiring 
faith in the means used for healing, and I have seen many 
who affirmed that they had tested the wonderful powers 
of each 1 t ' - 

There once lived a man who was a great hnnter. Hit 
generosity was the theme of praise in all the country, for 

he not only supplied his own family with food, but dis- 
tributed game among his friends and neighbors, and even 
called the birds and the animals of the forest to partake 
of his abundance. For this reason he receiye4 the .ap^' 
pdlaUon of Proteotor of birds and animals.*'';^ 
- . He lired ahnnter's lilb till war broke out he^y^flSR^ 
his own and some distant nation, and then he took the 
war-path. He was as brave a warrior as skilful hunter, 
and slew a great multitude of the enemy, till all were ly- 
ing dead around him, except one, who was a mighty man 
9f vakr^ and in an nngnarded moment the hnnter received 
^a blow from his tomahawk, in tfato head, which felled him 
to the earth. His enemy then took: his scalp and fled. 
Some of his own party had seen what befell him, and, 
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supposing him dead, had left him on the field of battle ; 
but a Fox who wandered this way immediately recognized 
his old benefactor. Sorrowful indeed was he to find him 
slain, and began to revolve in his mind some means of 
restoring him to life. Perhaps," said he, ''some of my 
friends may know of a medicine by which his wounds may 
be healed, and he may live again." So saying, he ran 
into the forest and uttered the death lament^ which was 
the signal for all the animals to congregate. From far 
and near they came, till hundreds and thousands of every 
name had assembled around the body of the hunter, eagerly 
inquiring what had happened. The Fox explains how 
he had accidentally come that way and found their friend 
stretched lifeless upon the earth. The animals draw near 
and examine him more closely, to be sure that life is extinct. 
They roll him over and over upon the ground and are 
satisfied that he is dead — there is not a single sign of life. 

" Then they hold a grand council, of which the Bear 
is speaker. When all arc ready to listen, he asks if any 
one present is acquainted with any medicine which would 
restore the dead man to life. With great alacrity each 
one examines his medicine-box^ but finds nothing adapted 
to this purpose. Being defeated in their noble object of 
restoring their friend, all join in a mournful howl — a 
requiem for the dead. This attracted a singing bird — the 
Oriole, who came quickly to learn the cause of the assem- 
bling of this great concourse, and their great lamentation. 
The Bear made known the calamity which had befallen 
them, and, as the birds would feel themselves equally 
afflicted, he requested the Oriole to flee away and invite 
all the feathered tribes to come to the council, and see if 
their united wisdom cannot devise a remedy that will re- 
store their friend to life. 

Soon are assembled all the birds of the air, even the 
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Qtmk Bagle of ilio Iroqaoia^ who is seldom induood ^ 
appter upon the eartb, LutenB to pay her respects to the .^^ 
remains of the renowned and benevolent hunter. All 

beiDg satisfied that he was really dead, the united council 
of birds and animals, which remained convened, decided 
that his scalp must be recovered, saying, any bird oj^ 
animal who pleased might volunteer to go upon this hol^.^ 
mission. The Fox was the first to offer his serrifli(M^§||^ ^^ ^o 
departed fhll of hope that his seal would be crowned w^^^w 
siioeess. But after many days he returned, saying, he ^<^,' 
oonld find no traces of man's footsteps — not a chick or 
child belonged to any settlement. The great love which a4k> 
they bore their friend prompted several others to go upon 
the same 'mission ; and to the animals belonged the first 
right^ as they had first found him. But at length thay/^o 
birds were anxious to show their devotion, and the Pigeon / 
Hawk begged leave to make the first flight, as she was 
more swift of wing than any other, and could visit the 
whole world in the shortest space of time. They had 
scarcely miBsed him when he returned. He said he had . 
been over the entire earth and found 4t not ; but they did ^ 
not consider his voyage satis&ctoiyi as he had flown so. ^f.. 
swiftl/ttlat'ii was impossible for him. to see anything ^jj^,. 
distinctly by the way ! ^' r oi. 

Next the White Heron proposed that she be sent, 
because she was so slow of wing that she could se<3 every J " 
object aa she passed ! On her aerial voyage she discovered ^ ^ 
ft pittB covered with the vines of the wild bean, laden with , 
the delicious fruit. It was too great a temptation for thetv^iyoi 
Heron to resist, and she descended to enjoy a feast So r ti|v< 
gluttonously did she partake that she could not rise again 
from the earth, and the council, after many days of anxious 
waiting, called for a substitute. Here the Crow cam^^gJi^, 
Ibrwar^ji^vl^o^edged his fi^eas for sacii,.aR,<#09|^^^ \ 
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as he also was slow of wiog and was accustomed to hover 
over settlements^ and to discern them afar off I and he 
would not be suspected of any particular design if he 
should linger near the one that contained the scalp ! 

The warrior who possessed the coveted treasure, knew 
the birds and animals were holding a council on the field 
of battle to devise means to recover it ; but when the 
crow drew near he was not alarmed. The smoke of the 
wigwams indicated a settlement, and as the crow sailed 
lazily through the air at a great height above the roofs of 
the cabins, he espied a scalp which he knew must be the 
one he sought, stretched out to dry. 

After various unsuccessful stratagems, he was able to 
seize it, and flew away to exhibit his trophy to the 
council. 

Now they attempt to fit it to the head ; but, being 
dry, it is impossible, and search is made to find something 
with which to moisten it ; but it is in vain. Then slowly 
moves forward the Great Eagle, and bids them listen to 
her words : 

" My wings are never furled ; night and day, for years 
and hundreds of years, the dews of heaven have been 
collecting upon my back, as I sat in my nest, above the 
clouds, and perhaps these waters may have a virtue no 
earthly fountain can possess ; we will see." 

Then she plucked a feather from her wing and dipped 
it in the dewy elixir, which was applied to the shrivelled 
scalp, and lo 1 it became pliable and fresh as if just re- 
moved. Now it would fit, but there must be a healing 
power to cause the flesh to unite, and again to awaken life. 

All are anxious to do something in this great work, 
and therefore all go forth to bring rare leaves and flowers 
and seeds and bark, the flesh of animals and the brains 
of birds, to form a healing mixture. When they return 
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it is prepared, and being moistened with the dew is applied 
to the scalp, and instantly it adheres and becomes firm. 
They cause th« honier to ait up, and he looks around in 
MtOBi«liiii«it upon Ut nnmimsfneiiilfl, uadble to diiiso 
the moMiiif of bo itranfo au MsemMage. 

Then tbej 1»d him atuid upon his ftet> and tell him 
how he was found dead upon the plain, and how great wms 
the lamentation of all those who had so long experienced 
his kindness, and the efforts they had made to restore 
him. Xhey then give him the compound which had been 
tlie meaaa of bringing him again to life, saying it was 
the gift of the Qreai Spirit to man. He akne had 
direoted tiim in the affiors of the eoundl ; had hfo«|^t 
the eagle to furnish the heavenly moisture, and give them 
wisdom in making the preparation, that they might fur- 
nish to man a medicine which should be effectual for eyezy 
wound." 

When the J had finishadi the aaimahi departed to their 
isteat haunts, tlM ea^ soared again to her ejrj, and the 
birds of the air flew away to their nests in the tall toees, 

all happy and rejoh^ng that they had accomplished this 
great good. 

The hunter returned to his home and spread abroad 
the news of the miracle, and the knowledge of the wonder- 
ful medicine, whioh is used to this day among the Iroquois, 
who axe the fii,Torites of the Great Spirii 

No. 2. 

An Indian hunter went forth to hunt, and as he wan- 
dered in the forest he heard a strain of beautiful music &r 
off among the trees, fie listened but could not tell whence 
it came, and knew it could not be by any human Toice, or 
from any instrament he had ever heard. As he eame 
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near it ceased. The next evening he went forth again, but 
he heard not the music, and again, but in vain. 

Then came the Great Spirit to him in a dream and told 
him he must fast, and wash himself till he was purified, 
and then he might go forth, and he would hear again the 
music. So ho purified himself and went again among 
the darkest trees of the forest, and soon his ear caught 
the sweet strains, and as he drew near they became more 
beautiful, and he listened till he had learned them, and 
could make the same sweet sounds. Then he saw that it 
was a plant, with a tall green stem and long tapering leaves. 
He took his knife and cut the stalk, but ere ho had 
scarcely finished, it healed and was the same as before. He 
cut it again, and again it healed, and then he knew that 
it would heal diseases, and he took it home and dried it 
by the fire, and pulverized it ; and applying a few particles 
of it to a dangerous wound, no sooner had it touched the 
flesh than it was whole. Thus the Great Spirit taught 
the Indian the nature of medicinal plants, and directed 
him where they were to be found. 

A HUNTING LEGEND. 

One of the ancient Grecian philosophers, whose life 
and sayings are deemed worthy of recording, once aston- 
ished the people by relating the adventures he had expe- 
rienced on a long journey through many countries, where 
he met " speaking trees, pigmies, phoenixes, satyrs and 
dragons," and many other things equally marvellous, of 
which I could not help being reminded when I heard the 
hunter's legend. 

Of Anaxagoras, another Grecian philosopher, it is re- 
lated as one of his predictions, that on a certain day a 
stone would fall from the sun, and on the appointed day, 
a stone did fall from the sun in a part of Thrace, near the 
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rirer Mgos. And Plutarch states that this stone was not 
only shown, but in his time greatly reverenoed by the Pelo-' 
ponnesians. At another time it was asserted that a larg^ 
alone fell from heaven, and Anazagoras said that the whole 
heayens was composed of stones, and that by its rapid rev^'' 
olutions they were all held together, and when those ^^^^^ 
lutions get slower, they fall down. 

At another time he said, when the weather was very 
fidr, that there would be a heavy rain and storm, and went 
to the Olympic games in a shaggy skin or leathern dresij 
prepared for such a change ; and as it did rain according 
to his predictions, the people honored him as thojigj^he 
possessed supernatural knowledge. . , » 

But the Indian philosophers tell the wonderful exj^ 
nence of the hunter to make exaggeration and falsehood 
contemptible and ridiculous. 



ADVENTUBES OF THE HUNTER HO-CHA-GAH. 



fio-oha-gah ma a hunter of great renown, 
had plenty of Tenlmm. In his teot were many firs and 
nioe tMoBy and the story of his adventures has come down 

through many generations. 

He built him a little hut beside a lake, where the dark 
forest came down to its silvery border, and stretched far- 
away over the mountain. Every day he took his bow and 
quiver of arrows, and went ibrth to find the deer or 
the wolf, and trap the beaver or the otter, but this 
time he was not successful. Many months he lingered in 
hopes to find something to reward his labors, but in vain. 
The spring came and he must return home. But he 
thought at least he would have something new to relate, 
so he resolved t» launoh upon the water a new*!bihioned 
boat, and age whith«r it wnold eoaduet him. ^Ibod- 
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which he had not consumed he encased in bags of slippery 
elm and sank them in the water, that they might be pre- 
served should he return again to hunt beside the lake. 
Himself he inclosed in a bottle of the same material and 
set out on his floating expedition. 

For a long time he glided smoothly over the surface, 
but at length he experienced a strange sensation as if he 
were sailing through the air. Then he struck a rock, and 
then another, bounding along like a billow, till he was 
again upon the placid stream. The noise was like thunder, 
and he knew he must have descended from a great height 
with the foam of waters. 

Soon he was cast upon the beach, and now wished to 
come out of his hiding place, for he was faint for want of 
food. But he could not open his prison, and feared he 
must die without relating his adventures. But he was 
awakened one morning by a noise like the beak of a bird, 
against the side of the bottle which was now dry and hard, 
and soon the light entered, and he saw a crow picking its 
way to him in hopes of finding food. 

Now he was able to extricate himself and came forth, and 
saw that he had came safely over the cataract of Niagara ! 

With this he went home and astonished his friends, 
who looked upon him as almost a superior being, and be- 
lieved he was miraculously preserved by the Great Spirit. 

His love of adventures was not satisfied, and in a little 
time he went again to the forest and made his camp by 
the lake, where he had been before so unsuccessful in 
hunting. Now he found plenty of game, and when spring 
came, he thought he would try still another mode of voy- 
aging — he would like to fly through the air. Seeing a 
flock of geese upon the waters, he thought if he were se- 
cured to their feet he might rise with them and be carried 
along through the aerial regions, and look down upon the 
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valleys beneath, So he took strips of bark and stealthily 
crept into the water, and swimming along, suddenly encir- 
cled them with his string, and tied himself to their feet, 
when with a great screaming they rose and he was borne 
along over mountains, and rivers, and valleys, where he 
saw strange people, and plains, and heard strange and 
beautiful music. After awhile he was borne so far aloft, 
that he could scarcely breathe ; then ho severed the string 
and descended again to earth. On alighting, he found 
himself snugly settled in a hollow tree. He received no 
barm, but could see no way of escape. For several days 
he was a prisoner, and again in danger of starving, when 
he heard voices and endeavored to speak. The noise he 
made attracted the attention of those who passed by, and 
thinking it some animal, they felled the tree, and lo 1 to 
their astonishment, it was a man. 

As soon as he was set free, he proceeded on his way 
and came to a large stream, the color of which was bright 
crimson. Never before had he seen any thing so beauti- 
ful. He drank of it and the taste was like a ripe straw- 
berry. He followed it to its source, and found it issued 
from one of these berries, the size of which was marvel- 
lous, and gave rise to a never failing rivtilet, to refresh 
the hunter when he was weary and found no food. 

Again he pursued his way, and whilst wandering in 
the forest ho saw something that looked like a great 
cloud. Slowly it sailed to and fro, and when it descended 
he saw that it was an army of grasshoppers each as large 
as a canoe. They were frightful to behold. 

Again he thought he would spend the winter in hunt- 
ing, and plunged into the thick forest where the bear and 
buffalo made their haunts. But in vain he bent his bow 
and set his trap. They all eluded his vigilance. Then 
in a dream was suggested to him the hunter^s charm. 
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He used it, and there came flocking to him from all the 
country every animal of the forest, so near that he could 
touch them, and so tame that he could sleep in the midst 
of them unharmed. Then he built him a hut to dry his 
venison, and though he had enough, he was still sur- 
rounded. Every four-footed and creeping thing infested 
his dwelling till he was obliged to flee. 

Again he returned hence and related his marvellous 
adventures, which now none believed, yet ho was not 
satisfied. His thirst for fame was insatiable, and his 
egotism inexhaustible. Absenting himself another long 
period, he returned with still greater beasts. 

He crossed a stream of a rich golden hue, and being 
thirsty drank of its waters, and was astonished at the de- 
licious flavor. On tracing it, he found it to issue from a 
mandrake which was an inexhaustible fountain, and sent 
forth its juices to refresh the wayfarer, lest he faint in 
the wilderness. 

Pursuing his way he saw a duck sailing upon a 
dimpling pool, and bent his bow for its destruction ; the 
arrow passed through the duck, and glancing upon the 
waters, pierced a deer that was slaking her thirst at the 
fountain ; not having spent its force, the arrow glided on 
and entered a tree, making an opening from which issued 
a stream of richest honey. Here he rested and enjoyed a 
feast. Again when sitting beneath a spreading walnut- 
tree, he saw a nut rolling over and over upon the ground ; 
on striking it with his tomahawk, a seam was made in the 
shell, through which came forth a bear ; and then 
another and another, till six monsters of the forest were 
reclining around him, whose home was the walnut-shell ! 

The bears in the walnut-shell remind us of the 
fairies in a hazel-nut shell, as sung by Drayton, our old 
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English poet, in the " Court of Fairy." In fear of falling 
into the hands of a hobgoblin the fairies, 

" irtp, and Mop, and Drop, so clear, 
Pip, and Trip, and Skip, that were 
To Mab, their sovereign dear, 

Her special maids of honor ; 
Fib, and Tib, and Prick, and Pin, 
Tick, and Quick, and Jill, and Jin, 
Sit, and Nit^ and Wap, and Win, 
The train that wait upon her. 

" Upon a Grasshopper they got. 
And what with awhile and with trot, 
For hedge nor ditch they spared not ; 

But after her they hie them. 
A Cob-web over them they throw 
To shield the wind if it should blow, 
Themselves they wisely could bestow, 

Lest any should espy them. 

" At length one chanced to find a nut» 
In the end of which a hole was cut, 
"Which lay upon a hazel-root, ^ 

There scattered by a Squirrel, 
Which out the kernel gotten had ; 
When quoth this fay, 'Dear queen, be glad, 
Let Oberon be ne'er so mad, 

111 set you safe from peril. 

" ' Cone all into this nut,* quoth she, 
*Come closely in, be ruled by me, 
Uach one may here a chooser be. 

For room ye need not wrestle. 
Nor need ye be together heapt,' 
So one by one therein they crept, 
And lying down they soundly slept 

As safe as in a Castle i ** 
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A PIGMY LEGEND. 

The memory of every son and daughter of the Saxons 
will furnish abundance of fairy tales to correspond with 
the most incredible of those related around Indian fire- 
sides. I heard, not long since, a little girl reading House- 
hold Stories," translated from the German, and on reading 
her an Indian legend, she exclaimed, " Why, they are like my 
The stories," and I was myself struck with the resemblance, 
stories of " Little Red Ridinghood," *'The Frog Prince," 
*^ The Three Little Men in the Wood," and a thousand / 
others, have been the delight of Christian children for cen- 
turies, and nothing a heathen can relate is more ridiculous 
than " Mother Goose's Melodies." Yet they are a part 
of our national literature. No man, however wise, would 
consider himself educated who could not say — 

" There was an old woman, and she, and she, 
And out of her elbow grew an apple tree.** 

" Old mother Hubbard 
Went to the cupboard, <fec.** 

* " The Midsummer Night's Dream " of Shakspeare, or 
Spenser's " Fairy Queen," have not been the less admired 
because they were utterly improbable. I cannot relate 
any thing so beautiful in the way of Indian fairy stories^ 
but those which I relate, and hundreds which have never 
been related, are exceedingly beautiful in their own met- 
aphorical language ; and I almost falter in attempting to 
convey any idea of their imaginative creations, in English. 
The following are faint transcripts of the original : 

LEGEND OF THE JO-GO-O, OR PIGMIES DESTROYING THE MON- 
STER BUFFALOES. 

The Pigmies were little folk ^ who lived far away to the 
6 
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north amoDg the clefts of the rocks. Oio-lio we geh, The 
cold regions," designated the place of their abode, because it 

was so cold they conld not grow. So tliey were not more 
than two feet in height, but they were very powerfal, and 
ever on the alert doing good. Especially were they the 
friends of the red man, and knew if dangers threatened 
him in any part of the country. 

The Do-ge-ya-go-wa, or Great Bnfiisdoes, had their 
dwellings in the earth, and went firom place to place in 
sabterranean walks. 

Three of these monsters were on their way to the Salt 
Lakes of the south, when three of the Pigmies, who al- 
ways warred with giants and monsters, snakes, lizards and 
eyery thing prejudicial to man, set forth to destroy tbem. 
To be one day at the north, and the next flu away thou* 
sands of miles to the south, was a trifling feat for them to 
perform, so swiftly did they go in their fairy canoes. 

One day an Indian maiden was dipping water from a 
little brook that flowed into the 0-hee-yo, and as she bent 
over the stream, the water reflected a strange appearance. 
On looking up ehe beheld the three Pigmies just alighting 
near where she stood. She knew immediately that there 
was danger, for they neyer at any other time made them- 
selves visible to mortal eyes. 

These monster buffaloes fed only on human flesh, and 
were therefore a great terror, as they could suddenly rise 
up out of the ground and destroy whole settlements, be- 
fore there was time for any to flee. The Pigmies knew 
where they had gone, and that they would soon return, 
and bade ^e maiden flee to inform her people, that they 
might be ready for flight if they should not succeed in 
their mission ; but told her they would meet her again at 
the stream and inform her if they were able %q destroy 
thenit 
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When they had finished their message, with one stroke 
of their paddles the canoe soared into the air and sailed 
along over the tree tops a great distance, and then de- 
scended again to the water, when another stroke bore it 
again aloft. 

When they reached the place where the buffaloes ap- 
peared, they cut down the largest hickory trees and split 
them in two parts for their bows, and made them arrows 
of the tallest pines of the forest. With these they pierced 
them and sent the arrows with such force that they passed 
through the monsters, who fell, crushing whole forests be- 
neath them. From their blood arose the small buffaloes, 
Do ge-ya-go, while their bones have remained undecayed 
for untold centuries. 

The Pigmies having accomplished their purpose, re- 
turned to inform the maiden at the stream, who listened 
to their story with delight, and ran to announce the glad 
tidings to her people, and then departed to their northern 
home. 

All the little buffaloes from far and near came regu- 
larly to dance on the spot where their progenitors were 
slain, and the Indian, as he passes the place, shows a par- 
ticle from some mammoth bone, to wear as a charm to 
procure him whatever he desires — the love of a beautiful 
maiden — success on the war path, or plenty of game in his 
hunting excursions. 

A WAR LEGEND. 

In this story is developed the principle upon which war 
was waged among the Iroquois. Revenge for a great in- 
jury was the cause of the beginnings of strife. Then sub- 
jugation for the sake of peace, like the Romans of old, 
and the Iroquois have been justly called the " Romans of 
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Ainerioa." There was something in their prond and dig- 
nified bearing, in their national policy, and their warlike 

exploits, like the people who extended their arms into 
every civilized and uncivilized land. 

In the words of the poet, who has given metrical 
beauty to their legends, and added his own to their lofty 
enthusiasm : 

" Roman remains in Britain, with their doable lines of 

circumvallation, and the Druidio circles of moss corercd 
stones, are objects, not more interesting to the antiquary 
than the mighty tumuli of the west ; and the ruins of 
walled towns in the wilds of Wisconsin. What are a 
few mouldering abbeys and falling tuzrets, compared 
with the colossal remains of empires in Central America ? 
Poet and historian have larished their descriptive skill on 
the burial rites of Alaric, whose bones repose in the sandy 
bed of the Buscntinus, but not less imposing was the fu- 
neral of Blackbird, the Ohama Chief, who was inhumed 
bestriding his war-horse in a hill sepulchre that overlooks 
the Missouri 

Red Jacket sitting in tears on a fidlen oak, viewing 

the cleared fields of the white man, after a fruitless hunt 
for game in and around the haunts of his youth, was a 
nobler spectacle of sorrow than even Marius reclining 
amid the ruins of Carthage.'* 

And «(efferson says : Before we oondeiUn the Indian 
of this continent as wanting genius, we must consider that 
letters had not yet been introduced among them. If the 
Indian at this time is compared with Europeans north of 
the Alps, when the Roman arms and arts first crossed the 
mountains, the comparison would be very unequal, because 
Europe at that time was swarming with numbers ; because 
numbers produce emulation and multiply chanoes of im* 
provement, and one improvement begets another. Yet I 
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may safely ask, how many great poets — htm many able 

mathematicians — ^how many great inventors in arts and 
sciences had Europe north of the Alps then produced ? 
And it was sixteen cen|»uries after this before a Kewton 
could be found." 

. The manner in which the legend represents the Indian 
warrior meeting death at the stake is the manner in which 
eyery Indian warrior died. No refinement or duration of 
torture could extort from him a groan. The faith of the 
Christian martyr supports him in the hour of trial ; but 
the Indian excels him in defying his tormenters, with only 
Ms own dauntless spirit to sustain him ; he will die, too, 
rather ihan surrender, though he knows he will fall into 

'^ bands of those who, looking upon him as a fallen foe, . 
will be merciful. 

The war-dance, so often alluded to in Indian story, is 
said to be beyond description the most exciting and in- 
spiring of all theatrical scenes. It is the acting of war. 
The sonjg, which kindles enthusiasm, is first sung, with 
sam^ ttotiTe and the same effect as the martial music 
awakes it echoes on Christian plains, and then follows 
all the pomp and circumstance of war : arrows fly thick 
and fast, the tomahawk is wielded, the dead and dying 
strew the battle-field, and by various devices of paint and 
fklse scalps, hundreds are bleeding, when follows the 
shout of victory and the dirge for the slain. Those who 
have witnessed it say it is impossible for one who is not 
an actor to realize that it can be any thing less than a real 
battle. Those who pass through the initiatory process of 
being trained for warriors at a military school, can imagine 
the influence of the war-dance upon those to whom war is 
^ only field of glory. I wish I could transfer to my paper 

' sometliing of the enthusiasm with which an Indian relates 
Hie legend. ' \ ' 
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There lired an aged Indian almost alone in the forest, 
with his wife and two sons. They had never heard of 

war or dissension ; then the woods echoed only the hunter's 
happy song, and the sweet melodies of the birds. But 
there came a vision to the father concerning the future, 
when nations would hate one another, and the wilderness 
woold resound to the shrill war-whoop, and the tomahawk 
and soalping-knife wonld be used among his people. 

So he called his sons and bade them listen to his in- 
structions. He made a bow and a quiver of arrows, and 
taught them skill in the use of them. He made a war 
club, and told them if they should be assailed they could 
with this slay their enemies. He gave them a soalping* 
knife and said, with this yon can seenre the trophies of 
your victories." Then came the war^song and the dance 
in exultation of their triumphs. The children listened 
eagerly to their father's words, though they understood 
little of the tendency of his teachings ; they became expert 
in the use of all the instruments their father had made, 
and indulged daily in the amusements which this practice 
afforded them, while their mother looked on in wonder at 
all these new things which had never before been seen by 
human eyes. 

One day there came a stranger to their lodge when 
the old man and his sons were in the forest. He said to 
the wife he wished to meet her husband in order to take 
counsel with him, and if he wonld come to the little brook 
which ran through a distant field, he would see a large 
tree in the water; he must come and place his right foot 
upon the tree, and he himself would place his left foot 
upon the tree, and thus they would talk of the things 
which he had come to say. But before her husband left 
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his lodge she must take the bow wbieli he had been mak- 
ing, and cut the string nearly off, but say nothing to him 
about it, for a great evil would come upon her if she did 
not in all things obey his directions ; and here the stranger 
looked very fiercely upon her, so that she trembled and 
did not dare to disobey. 

When her husband returned she gave him the message, 
and befbre he set ont to meet the messenger she seoretly 
cut his bow-string and did not dream of evil. 

The old man departed, and all day and night they 
waited, but he did not return. The children said, what 
has become of our &ther ? Let us go and seek him." So 
they took their bows and qniyers and went to the little 
brook, and there saw their father's body lying in the water 
fall of arrows. Then they knew that he had been killed, 
and that the stranger was their enemy. When they met 
upon the fallen tree the stranger pushed him into the 
water, and when he attempted to use his bow, the string 
snapped, and his enemy oyeroame him. He also took 
ftom him his bow and quiyer and now had gone &r away. 
" We mnst be revenged I " ezolaimed the eldest of the 
boys ; " this is what our father taught us. We must 
seek him who has slain our father, and take his scalp." 

They took the body home and mourned and wept 
many days. Then they commenced with greater interest 
to sing the war-song and perform the dance, and wield 
the tomahawk, and their mother reproTed them. Bnt 
they said, this is what onr father taught ns we mnst do ; 
and now we must go and seek him who has slain our 
father. We must be revenged. ' 

Then they sharpened their arrows, and strung their 
bows, and departed on the war-path — ^not to gain fame or 
^fjo^ot to conquer for the sake of extending their 
^bMlii&raaH^not to slay to gratify a thirst for blood ; but 
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to be avenged for a family wrong. They took the way 
their father went, and after many days found the people 
of the stranger, towards whom their hatred had been ex- 
cited, and shot the first man that came within the flight 

of an arrow. In taking the scalp they were not expert, 
but succeeded in obtaining the trophy which was to tell 
of their success, and holding it up in sight of their enemies, 
exclaimed, " Follow us, but ye will not overtake us \ thus 
shall it be done unto those who destroy life ! 

This the mnltitnde understood not, and looked in 
astonishment at the Weeding symbol of their yengeance. 
They returned and laid the scalp at the feet of their 
grandmother, for it was her son who had been killed, and 
to her they brought the compensation — blood for blood, 
had been shed. They then prepared it as their father had 
directed, and hong it upon the roof of their dwelling, as 
the testimony of their valor. 

But they were not content. They had tasted of ex- 
citement, and panted again for the war-path. But now 
their enemies were prepared, and one was taken prisoner, 
yet they knew not what to do, for they had never before 
had conflicts with enemies. But the yonthful warrior re- 
• membered his father's instructions concerning the treat- 
ment of prisoners, and told them he would die by flre-» 
he would be burned at the stake. So with his own hands 
he piled the fagots and wound the withes about his body, 
and bade them apply the torch. They looked with horror 
upon the scene, and pity upon his sufferings, and would 
gladly have released him from such torture. But he 
defied them, saying it was not in their power to make him 
cry out for pain. IIq was dying a warrior's death, and 
scorned to receive compassion. Then he threw his hands 
in the air, and sung the war-song till his breath died away, 
thua setting an example to all who would win honor. . 
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Now the remaining brother must again seek revenge. 
He induced a young companion to join bim, and filling 
the ur with their wild eboms, they went forth to slay 
many in return for him who had fallen into their hands. 
Their arrows flew thick and fast, while they concealed 
themselves from the sight of those whom they pursued, 
till many had fallen \ then they took a prisoner, and re- 
turned home. 

He too must die at the stake, and thou^ net a war- 
rior, he imitated the example set him by the youth who 
thirsted for glory, and exulted in his sufferings, singing 

the war song as long as life remained. 

His people were now enraged, and plotted tbe destruc- 
tion of their enemies. A runner was sent to invite the 
ehiefiB of this war-seeking nation to meet them at an ap- 
]>oiiited plaee for the purpose of adjusting their difficul* 
ties. But the young warrior whose brother gloried in 
torture, said he feared their treachery, and would not 
allow tbe chiefs of his people to fall into their hands. 
No, the warriors should go forth prepared for battle. He 
bad trained them in expectation of this day, and they 
%rere ready for war and ready for victory. Then eeboed 
tbe war>whoop through all tbe forest, and they marched in 
battle array to lie in wait for their enemies. 

They encamped on the brow of a bill, arriving at the 
designated time, but the little band which was to meet 
ihem to bold a council for peace was nowhere to be seen. 
They threw up a paluNtde for their defence, and com- 
menced the festivities which were the warrior's pastime. 
What a scene for their enemies who now first looked from 
their concealment upon the war dance. In the midst of 
the forest was a great fire, around it here and there sat 
the old men in groups, while the young men with their 
painted cheeks gleaming in the red toroh-ligbt, and tha 
6» 
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bright flames wariog over their brows, danced among the 

trees and sang the thrilling songs which stirred them to 
daring deeds, and drove the fear of death far away from 
their hearts. 

But whilst in the midst of their rejoicings, am 
arrow comes whiniog through the air. They heed it not^ 
and continue their songs. Another is heard, and another, 

but the revelry does not cease ; now a strain is heard to 
which the shrill war-whoop is the answer; every bow is 
strung, and a thousand arrows are sent like the swift 
lightning back upon the invaders. A fierce battle ensneSi 
many warriors are slain. The enemy flee and are pursued. 
The air is filled with the shouts of the victors. The 
ground is covered with the dead. 

The next day every warrior returns with a scalp, the 
trophy of his valor, and the 3'outh; to whose wisdom in 
council they owe the victory, assembles all the people and 
announces that his mission is fulfilled. He is aboat to 
leave the earth. He has repeated to them his father's 
instructions. They have learned all the arts of war, and 
know how to take the scalps of their enemies. He has 
taught them the song and the dance, and bids them forget 
not to die like warriors, in battle or at the stake. 

The next day they seek him and he is dead. 

Now these nations have learned war, and the war-path 
becomes a beaten trail, so constantly do they go to and 
fro to take the scalps of their enemies. So they make a 
trench, and by a law which all agree to obey, pursuit shall 
not be carried across this boundary. The warrior might 
come into the enemy's country, but when he was driven 
back, after he had crossed the line, he should be safe. 
There they often stood in great numbers, within sight of 
each other, but neither footsteps nor arrows must go over 
the trench. 
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On one occasion, when they were pursuing the enemy, 
a man ran swiftly up into a tree to escape, and when they 
looked, behold, he was changed into a bear I His clan 
was ever after called the Bear Clan. On another ocoa« 
sion, a man who was fleeing descended into a deep rayine, and 
looking for him as he ascended the opposite side, lo, he 
was a wolf! thus obtaiBing for his clan the title of Wolf 
Clan. After long years of enmity and a thousand battles, 
it was discovered that these clans which had been so long 
at war were one nation. They then bnried the tomahawk 
and smoked the pipe of peace. 

MYTHOLOGICAL LEGENDS. 

He-no was the Jupiter of the Iroquois, and Ga-oh re- 
minds us of ^olus. Those who are familiar with these 
mythological personages of the Indian creation, make use 
of them as the classical student does of the gods of the 
ancients. When there is a farious storm they say, He-no 
is in a rage. When a yiolent tempest shakes the earth, 
they say, Ga-oh is in a frenzy. Bnt akong a great pro* 
portion of the reading community, these tiUusions would 
have no meaning. A thorough knowledge of Tudian his- 
tory, language and legends, would add a great ctore of 
pleasing images to the collections of the poet and novelist, 
, that wonld be thoronghly American, and add neir interest 
to American literatnre. 

THE LEGEND OF BE-NO, THE THUMDERER. 

A young maiden residing at Ga-u-gwa, a Tillage aboTO 
Niagara Falls, at the month of Gaynga creek, had been 
contracted in marriage to an old man of ugly mamers and 
disagreeable person. As the marriage was hateful to her, 
and by the customs of the nations there was no escape. 
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•he reiolYed upon self destraction. Launohing a bftrk 
eanoe upon the Niagara, she directed it towarda the cop- * 
rent, and was soon swept over the frightftd precipiee amid/ 

the foaming waters. Hc-no the Thunderer had his home 
behind the sheet, and seeing her descend, he caught lier in 
a blanket and carried her behind the fall. One of the 
servants of He-no being attracted by her beauty desired 
to marry her, to which she had no objection, and by the. 
Toioe of the Thnnderer they were united. 

For many years before this the people of Q-a-u-gwa* 
had been visited by an annual pestilence, which destroyed 
great numbers and for which they could assign no cause. 
At the end of a year Ue-no revealed to the maiden the 
oanse, and sent her back to tell the people the remedy.:' 
He said a monstrous serpent dwelt under the Tillage, wbo 
depended upon the bodies of the dead for sustenance, and 
in order to obtain his annual supply he went forth once a 
year and poisoned the river Niagara, and Cayuga creek, 
so that all who drank of them perished. 

The people were directed to move to Buffalo creek, 
and the youn|p;i^ife was charged to bring up the son of 
which she would soon become the mother, in retirement, 
and not mingle in the strifes of war. With those injunck^ 
tions she departed on her mission. ■ . 

When the great serpent again poisoned the waters the 
earth brought him no food, and putting forth his head to, 
discover the cause, he saw the village deserted. He im- 
mediately scented the trail by which the people had de» 
parted, and followed them to their new home. But whilsi* 
passing through a narrow channel, He-no discharged upon 
him a mighty thunderbolt which inflicted a mortal wound. 
The Senecas still point to a place in the creek where the 
banks were shelved out in a seuki-circular form, which was 
done by the serpent when he turned to escape."^' ~ - ' 
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fiis body floated down the stream and lodged upon the 
mge of the Cataract^ stretching nearly across the river. 
The raging waters thus dammed up broke through the 
roelcs behind, and thns the whole yerge of the Fall, upon 
which the body rested, was precipitated with it into the 
abyss beneath. In this manner, says the legend, was 
formed the Horse Shoe Fall. 

Before this event there was a passage behind the- 
shee^ from one shore to the other. This was not only 
broken np, bat the home of He-no destroyed, so that he 
removed his habitation to the far West. 

The child of the maiden grew up to boyhood, and was 
found to possess the power of darting lightning at his 
will. On a certain occasion haying been rudely assailed 
by a playmate, he was transfixed with a thunderbolt. 
He-no immediately translated him to the cloads and made 
him assistant Thunderer t 

GA'OH. 

Ga-oh was the Spirit of the winds, and is represented 
in the form of a man, with a face furrowed by age, sitting 
in solitary confinement, with a tangle of discordant winds 
ever around him ; when he is restless, the rushing noise of 
the mighty wind is heard, in the forest and upon the sea. 
On his motions depend the rolling of the billows, and the 
fury of the tempest. He puts the whirlwind in motion, 
and bids it again be still. When he is perfectly quiet 
there is silence over all the earth, and a gentle motion 
moves the soft fanning breeze. But Ga-oh is subject to the 
.Great Spirit, and ever mindlal <^^hia wjW* wi^ v ' 

v., - •■ . ■• •.•■<-.y^..v ■ • J--^^". .'r-f 

THE 8BVSN 

Seyen little boys asked their mothers to permit thmb 
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to make a feast ; but tliey were denied. Still intent upon 
their purpose, they went alone and procured a little white 
dog to sacrifice, and while dancing around the fire, they 
were suddenlj carried away through the air by some in* 
visible spirit Their mothers gazed after them with in- 
ooDSolable anguish, till they saw them take their plaoe in 
the sky among the starry hosts, where they are dancing 
still as the seven stars of the Pleiades. 

The ancient mythology relates that these stars are the 
ehildren of Atlas and Pleionei who were thus changed and 
permitted to shine for ever, because of their amiable vir- 
tues and mutual affection. 

THE THB.ee sisters. 

Of all the spiritual creations of the Indian, there is 
none more beautiful than the one oonoeming the guard- 
ians whieh they imagine to {reside over their favorite 
vegetables, com, beans, and squashes Each of these has 
a spirit, but a separate name is not given to each spirit. 
They have the forms of beautiful females, and are repre- 
sented as loving one another as sisters, and dwelling to- 
gether in perfect unity and happiness. The vines of these 
vegetables grow in the same soil, and often from the same 
hill, and cling lovingly around each other, and thus are 
true representatives of those who watch over them. The 
maidens are ever young, and are clothed with the leaves 
of the plants among which they dwell. She who is the 
guardian spirit of corn, has for her drapery the long 
tapering leaves of the maize, ornamented with its silken 
tassels, which also are bound in wreaths about her brow. 
She whose office it is to guard the bean, has her garments • 
also of its leaves woven together by the delicate tendrils, 
with a crown of the velvet pods upon her head, inter- 
spersed with the blossom which precedes the fruit The 
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fj^ril of Mpiftsbes is alio clothed with the productions of 

the vine under her special care, and all the summer they 
flit about among the plants, and are called, De-o-ha-ho, 
Our Life, or Our Supporters. 

Corn, the Indians say, was once of easy cnlture, aAd 
yielded far more abundantly than now, the grain being 
very ikk with oil. But the Evil Spirit being envioos of 
this great gift of Ha-wen-ne-yu to man, went forth into 
the fields and spread over it a universal blight. Since 
then it has been more di&cult to cultivate, and is without 
its original richness. 

When the rustling wind waves the com leaves, pro- 
ducing a monmfal sound, the pious Indian fiLncies he 
hears the spirit of com, in her compassion for the red 
man, still bemoaning with unavailiDg regrets her blighted 
fruitfulness. 

I have here given but a few of the innumerable 
legends which are to be found among the Iroquois, 
hoping at some future day to devote a volume entirely to 
this subject It may not be so interesting, or so valuable 
a contribution to literature as Keightley's Fairy My* 
thology," and it may be many years before such a work 
will be truly appreciated, even by the antiquarian and the 
scholar ; but it may yet prove a mite in the vast treasure 
house of traditional lore, and will some day be considered 
not entirely unworthy a place beside the fiury castles of 
Merrie England, Scotia^s sylvan temples, and the grottos 
of Italian nymphs. 
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A captive's LIFB among INDIANS, ILLVSTEATED BT THE LIFB 

OF **TBB WHITE WOMAN." 

To be taken captive by the Indians, was among tbe early 

colonists considered the most terrible of all calamities; 
and it was indeed a fearful thing to become the victim of 
their revenge. But those who were enduring the actual 
sufferings of captives, or suffering still more from terror of 
nnoertaln evils, thought little of the provocation given by 
ow own people. The innocent often suffered for the guilty, 
and however persevering the efforts of the government to 
be just, in its infancy, in a wild unknown country, it was 
impossible to control unprincipled marauders. Some atro- 
cious act was first committed by white men, which drove 
the Indian to retaliation, and thinking pale faces were all 
alike, he did not wait till the real offender fell into his 
hands. 

When the white men first came, the Indians looked upon 
them as superior beings. They were ready to worship 
Columbus and bis little party, and all along on tbe coast, 
until their simple trust was outraged beyond endurance they 
welcomed the strangers^gave them food when they were 
hungry, and sheltered them when they were cold. It was 
not till their encroachments became alarming, that the In* 
dian asserted his rights, and if in all cases he had been as 
justly and kindly dealt with as by the Quakers of Penn- 
. sylvania, there would not have been so dark a record of sin 
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and wroDg, and torture. If noue but men of principle 
had made treaties with them, and all whose duty it was to 
observe them, had kept their faith, revenge would not 
haye oome out so prominently in Indiaa»eharacter. 

Bat it was not in obedience to national policy that 
those who were taken in battle were put to the torture, 
and burned and flayed. The Six Nations had never found 
it necessary to build prisons and dig dungeons for their 
own people. If a man committed murder, they sometimes 
decided that he should die, and sometimes bade him flee 
• far away where none who knew him conld ever look upon 
, his fitoe. Bat crimes were so rare that they had no crim- 
inal code, and when they orercame their enemies, they 
either adopted them and treated them as friends, or put 
them immediately to death. 

White people have sometimes put Indians to death^ 
and oftener put them in dungeons to waste and starve, but 
it WM no part of their practice to adopt them and call 
ihem brethren f Had they sometimes done this, or sent 
them freely back to iheir friends unharmed, they might 
have conciliated where they only made more desperate. 

When families were bereaved, they sought to be re- 
Tcnged on those who had bereaved them ; and when war- 
riors returned from battle, the prisoners were given up to 
the friends who were afflicted. With them alone it re 
mained to decide the fate of those who fell into their 
hands. If they chose, they adopted them in place of the 
husbands and brothers who were slain ; and if they so 
decided, they were put to death, and in any way they 
decreed. 

If the manner in which their friends had been killed 
was aggravating and greatly enraged them, they were rery 
likely to decide upon torture, and inflicted it in a manner to 

produce the greatest suffering. Bat eyen in such cases 
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thfij sometimes showed great msgmnimity, and retimed 
good for evU." 

Children were very often adopted, and by a solemn eere- 

mony received into a particular tribe, and evermore treated 
as one of their own people. We have been in the habit 
of listening to heart-rending stories of cruelties to captives, 
but captives who were adopted were neyer omelly treated. 
Those who were immediately pat to death experienoed 
great snffering for a few hours, and those who were pre- 
served were subject to hardships which seemed to them 
unspeakable, but they were such as are necessarily inci- 
dent to Indian life. They had no written chronicles to 
tell to all future generations the wrongs and tortures to 
which they were sabjeoted| but one who sits with them by 
their firesides^ may haye his blood frozen with horror at 
recitals of eiyilised barbarity. 

And there is one species of wrong, of which no captive 
woman of any nation had to complain when she was 
thrown upon the tender mercies of Indian warriors. Not 
among all the dark and terrible records which their ene- 
mies have delighted to emblaaoo, is there a single instance 
of the outrage of that delicacy wl^ich a pure-minded 
woman cherishes at the expense of life, and sacrifices not 
to any species of more animal suflfering. Of what other 
nation can it be written, that their soldiers were not more 
terrible at the firesides of their enemies than on the battle 
field, with all the fierce engines of war at their command? 
To whatever motive it is to be ascribed, let this at least 
stand out on the pages of Indian history as an ever endn- 
ring monument to their honor. A little book, which pro- 
fesses to have been written for the sole purpose of record- 
ing and perpetuating Indian atrocities, and dwells upon 
them with infinite delight, alludes to this redeeming trait 
in Indian character, but attempts to .ascribe it to the in- 
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fluence of superstition, as if it were necessary to find some 
evil or deteriorating motive for every thing noble or pleas- 
ing in Indian character. I have no doubt that it was 
quite revolting to the general sentiment in an Indian com- 
munity, to mingle their blood with that of a nation whom 
they looked up on as a race of evil spirits let loose, and I won- 
der that they should ever have received them, as they often 
did, into their families, and to their bosom friendships and 
confidences. But this hatred in other nations prompts to 
the very manifestation of which an Indian was never guilty. 
Their treatment of captives from among Indian nations 
was the same, and I know not that there has been any sat- 
isfactory solution of a characteristic which has been found 
among only one other civilized. Christian or barbarous na- 
tion. A wanderer among the western tribes once asked 
an Indian why they thus honored their women, and he said, 
" The Great Spirit taught them, and would punish them 
if they did not." Among the Germans there existed the 
same respect for woman, till they became civilized. There 
may have been some superstitious fear, mingled with a 
strong governing and controlling principle, but it is not on 
this account the less marvellous that whole nations, con- 
sisting of millions, should have been so trained religiously 
or domestically, that no degree of beauty or fascination 
placed under their care, though hundreds of miles in the 
solitudes of the wilderness, should have tempted them 
from the strictest honor and the most delicate kindness. 

Mary Jewison was eighty years a resident among the 
Senecas, and in the early part of the time the forests had 
few clearings, and the comforts and the vices of white men 
prevailed but little among them. She was born on the 
ocean, with the billowy sea for her cradle and the tempest 
for her lullaby. Her parents emigrated from England to 
this country in 1742, and settled in the unfortunate vale 
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of Wyoming, where date her fint rememlmiioeB, whioh 

were of the woes that fell upon her &mily — the wail of the 
Borrow-stricken and the breaking of heart-strings. 

The last meal they took together was a breakfast, after 
which the father and three eldest brothers went into the 
field, and Mary, with the other little ohildren, were play- 
ing not far from the honse. They were suddenly startled 
hy a shriek, and knew it ranst be from their mother. On 
running in, they found her in the hands of two Indians, 
who were holding her fast. A little boy ran to call his 
father, and found him also bound by another of the party, 
and his eldest brother lying dead upon the earth. The two 
others fled to Virginia, where they had an uncle, as Mary 
afterwards learned, and those who remained were made 
captire and hurried into the woods. 

All day they were obliged to march in single file over 
the rough, cold soil, with no time or permission for con- 
versation, and the lash often applied to quicken their 
steps. Night found them in the heart of the wildemesS| 
surrounded by their strange captors, and all the horrors 
of Indian life or Indian death staring them in the face. 
They had no hope of mercy, whether permitted to live or 
condemned to die. 

The mother thought they would perhaps spare the 
children, but did not on this account take courage, for it 
seemed to her better that they should die, than live to 
become the companions of such a people, and grow up 
very probably to be like them. Mary was the only one 
old enough to understand her injunctions, and to her she 
was allowed to speak before they were separated for the 
night, and, as she feared, for ever. 

She siud, My daughter, you, I think, will be per- 
mitted to Uve ; but they will deprive you of your fatiier 
and motbery and perhaps of your brothers and sisters, so 
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that yon will be alone. But endeavor in all things io 
please the Indians, and they will he more kind to you. 
Do not forget your own language, and never fail to repeat 

your catechism and the Lord's prayer every morning and 
evening while you live." This she promised to do, and 
having kissed her child, the mother was removed from her^ 
sight, and never more saw one of all the little party who 
were happy in the little eottage together only a few hours 
before. 

Mary was not permitted to ask eoneeming her friends, 

and only knew their fate by recognizing their scalps as 
they were prepared to dry. Her mother's she knew by 
the long sandy hair, which was neatly combed and braided. 
Her little brother had soft flaxen enrls, whioh still retained 
their sonny hue, and hong in glossy waves over the edges 
of the hoop on whleh the skin was stretched. She eoold 
not restrain the tears, but dared utter no moan that she 
had been thus cruelly severed from all she loved. 

She must at this time have been ten years of age ; but 
it was less sad for her than if she had been older, for 
now she could easily assimilate her tastes to those of her 
new friends, and would naturally soon fbrget her home 
and the customs of her people. 

She was afterwards told, when she could understand 
the Indian language, that they should not have killed her 
parents if the captors had not been pursued, and that a 
little boy, who was the son of a neighbor, and was also 
taken, was given to the . French, two of whom were of the 
party. 

In the marches of the Indians it was the custom for 
one to linger behind and 'poke up the grass with a stick, 
after a party had passed along, to conceal all traces of 
their foot-steps, so that a pursuit was seldom successful 
In deviating from a direct eourse, in order not to get lost, 
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they Botieed the moss upon the trees, wliicli always grew 
tbielteet upon the north side, as the sonth side, being 

most exposed to the sun, became soonest dry. They also 
had some knowledge of the stars, and knew from the 
positions of certain clusters, that were to be seen at cer- 
tain seasonSi which was east and which west. 

Maiy was earned fax down the Ohio, and found her 
eaptors to be a party of Shawanese, and by them she was 
adopted in place of two brothers, who had fallen in battle, 
and for whom the lamentations had not yet died away. 

The ceremony of adoption is very solemn, requiring 
the deliberations of a council and the formal bestowing 
of a name, as a sort of baptism, from which time the 
oaptiye is not allowed to speak any language bat the In- 
dian, and must in all things conform to Indian habits and 
tastes. 

It is the custom among them to give children a name 
which corresponds with the sports and dependence of 
childhood, and when they arrive at maturity, to change it 
for one that corresponds with the duties and employments 
of manhood and womanhood. The first name is giyen by 
the relatives, and afterwards publicly announced in eounclL 
The second is bestowed in the same way, and by this they 
are ever afterwards called, except on becoming a Sachem, 
and sometimes on becoming a chief or warrior, another is 
taken, and each denotes definitely the new position. Each 
clan, too, had its peculiar names, so that when a person's 
name was mentioned it was immediately known to what 
clan he belonged. 

A curious feature in the Indian code of etiquette is, 
that it is exceedingly impolite to ask a person his name, 
or to speak it in his presence. In the social circle and all 
private eonyersation, the person spoken of is described, if 
it is neoessary to allude to him, as the person who sits 
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there, or who liyes in that house, or wears such a dress. 
If I ask a woman, whose hushand is present, if that is 
Mr. P f she blushes, and stammers, and replies, It 

is my child's father," in order to ayoid speaking his name 
in his presence, which would offend him. On asking a 
man his name he remained silent ; not understanding the 
reason, the question was repeated, when he indignantly 
replied, Do you think that I am an owl, to go about 
hMmg my name erexy where?" the name of the owl 
in Seneca, corresponding exactly to the note he continn- 
sUy utters. 

When Mary J cwison had been* formally named De he- 
wa-miSf they called her daughter and sister, and treated 
ier in all respects as if she had been bom among them 
:aiid the same blood flowed in her reins ; or rather they 
were aeenstomed to be more kind to captiyes than to theb 
ehfidi^n, because ihey had not been inured to the 
•Wne hardships. There was no difference in the caresses 
bestowed, no allusion was made to the child as if it be- 
longed to a hated race, and it never felt the want of 
Ikffection. 

Mary said her tasks were always light, and every 
thing was done to win her love and make her happy. She 
now and then longed for the comforts of her cottage home, 

and wept at the thought of her mother's cruel death, but 
gradually learned to love the freedom of the forest, and 
to gambol freely and gayly with her Indian playmates. 
When she was named they threw her dress away, and 
clothed her in deer*skin8 and moccasms, and painted her 
&ce in true Indian style. She never spoke English in 
their presence, as they did not allow it; but, when alone, 
did not forget her mother's injunction, and repeated her 
prayer and all the words she could remember, thus re- 
taining enough of the language to enable her easily to 
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recall it when she should again return to civilized society, 
as she constantly indulged the hope of doing by an ex- 
change of captivefi. 

Bat when she was fourteen yean of age her mother 
selected for her a husband, to whom she was married 
according to Indian custom. His name was 8he-nin-jee, 
and though she was not acquainted with him previously, 
and of course had no affection for him, he proved not only 
an amiable and excellent man, but a congenial companion, 
whom she loved devotedly. He had all the noble qnalitiei 
of the Indian, being handsome, and brave, and generouSi 
and kind, and to her ever gentle and affectionate. 

Now she became thoroughly reconciled to Indian life, 
her greatest sorrow being the necessary absences of her 
husband on the war-path and hunting excursions. She 
followed the occupations of the women, and tilled the 
fields, dr^Bsed the skins, and gathered the fuel for the 
wintor fires; and though tiiis seems to us unfeminine labor, 
it was performed at their leisure, and occupied very little 
of their time. 

When the hunters returned they were weary and pas- 
sive, and seldom were guilty of fault-finding, and so well 
did an Indian woman know her duty, that her husband 
was not obliged to make known his wants. Obedienee 
was required in all respects, and where there was harmony 
and affection, cheerfully yielded ; and knowing as they did 
that separation would be the consequence of neglect of 
duty, and unkindncss, there was really more self-control, 
and care about little things, than among those who are 
bound for life, weal and woe, love and hatred, kindness and 
eruelty. They did not agree to live together thron^^ 
good and through evil report, but only while they loved 
and confided in one another; and they were therefore 
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careful not to throw lightly away this confidence and 
affection. 

The labor of the field was performed in so systematic 
a manner, and by so thorough and wise a division of labor, 
that there were none of the jealousies and envyings which 
exist among those who wish to hoard, and are ambitious 
to excel in style and equipage ; and before the fire water 
came among them dissensions of any kind were almost un. 
known. This has been the fruitful source of all their 
woes. 

It was not till Mary became a mother that she gave 
up all longing for civilized society, and relinquished all 
hope of again returning to the abodes of white men. 
Now she had a tic to bind her which could not be broken. 
If she should find her friends they would not recognize 
her Indian husband, or consider her lawfully married ; 
they would not care to be connected by ties of blood to a 
people whom they despised. Her child would not be 
happy among those who looked upon her as inferior, and 
she herself had no education to fit her for the companion- 
ship of white people. She looked upon her little 
daughter and said, " It is Sheninjee's, it is dearer to me 
then all things else. I could not endure to see her 
treated with aversion or neglect." 

But only a little while was she permitted this happi- 
ness—hei* daughter died, while yet an infant, and when 
Sheuinjce was away. Again the feeling of desolation 
came over her young spirit, but all around her ministered 
in every way to her comfort, and became more than ever 
endeared to her heart. After a long absence Sheninjee 
returned, and she was again happy for many months. 
She had a son and named him from her father, to which no 
objection was made by her Indian friends, and her love 
for her husband became idolatry. In her eyes he seemed 
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^ Vftty thing noble and good, — she motiniai kil departure 
and longed for his retom, for hia affeotion prompted him 
to treat her with the gentle and winning Vindneea whioh 

is the spirit of true love alone. '^''^ 

But again came the separation, and she must pass* 
another long winter alone. Hunting was the Indian's toil, 
and though they delighted in it, the pang of parting from 
his wife and little ones, made it a saorifioe, and 8{Hread a 
dark olond over a long period of his life. And now it be- 
came dark indeed to Mary, for she waited long and She- 
ninjee came not. She put every thing in order in his 
little dwelling — she dressed new skins for his couch, and 
smoked venison to please his taste; she made the fire 
.bright to welcome him, hoping every evening when she 
ky down with her baby upon her bosom^ that ere the 
nomuig sun the hosband and &ther woold gladden them 
by his smile, but in vain ; winter passed away, and the 
spring, and then came the sad tidings that he was dead. 
She was a widow and her child was fatherless. Very long 
and deeply did she mourn Sheninjee, for it seemed to her 
there was none like him ; but again the fl^pathies of his 
people cseatud new links to bind her to them, and she 
asid^^she^^oald not kave loved a^ mother or sister more 
dearly then she did those sho stood in this relationship 
to her, and soothed her by their loving words. ' •■ 

Not for four years was she again urged to marry, and 
daring this time there was an ezohange of prisoners, and 
ahe had an opportunity to return to her kindred. She 
was left to do as she pleased. They told hw she mig^t 
go; bat if she preferred to remain, she should still be 
their daughter and sister, and they would give her land 
for her own, where she might always dwell. Again she 
thought of the prejudice she should every where meet, and 
ft#ki^ I^IMi^Hlj^^ patiently listen to i^eproaciiea^ ^ 
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cerning her husband's people. It would not be believed 
that he was noble, because be was an Indian, — she should 
have no near relatives, and those she had might reject her 
if she should seek them. So she came to the final con- 
clusion, and never more sighed for the advantages or 
pleasures of civilized life. She came with the brothers of 
Sheninjee to the banks of the Genesee, where she resided 
the remaining seventy-two years of her life. 

Her second husband, Hiokatoo, she never learned to 
love. He was a chief and a warrior, brave and fearless, 
but though he was always kind to her, he was a man of 
blood. He delighted in deeds of cruelty and delighted 
to relate them, and now the fire-water had become com- 
mon, and the good were made bad and ihe bad worse, so 
that dissensions arose in families and in neighborhoods, 
and the happinesa which had been almost without alloy, 
was no longer known among these simple people. 

She adds her testimony to that of all travellers and 
historians concerning the purity of their lives, having 
never herself received the slightest insult from an Indian, 
and scarcely knowing an instance of infidelity or im- 
morality. Bat when they had once tasted of the mad- 
dening draught, the thirst was insatiable, and all they had 
would be given for a glass of something to destroy their 
reason. Now they were indeed converted into fiends and 
furies, and sold themselves to swift destruction. Hioka- 
too hesitated at no crime, and took pleasure in every 
thing that was dark and terrible, but this was a small 
trial compared to those which Mrs. Jewison was called 
upon to endure from the intoxication and recklessness of 
her sons. 

Her oldest, the son of Sheninjee, was murdered by 
John, the son of Hiokatoo, who afterwards murdered his 
own brother Jessee, and came to the same violent death 
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himself by the hands of others. When they came to be in 
the midst of temptation there was no restraining principle, 
and even after they grew up, her house was the scene of 
quarrels and confusion in consequence of their intemper- 
ance, and she knew no rest, from fear of some calamity 
from the indulgence of their unbridled passions. 

The chiefs of the Seneca nation, to which her second 
husband belonged, gave her a large tract of land, and 
when it became necessary that it should be secured to her 
by treaty, she attended the council and plead her own 
case. The commissioners, without inquiring particularly 
concerning the dimensions of her lotSy allowed her to make 
the boundaries, and when the document was signed, and 
she was in firm possession, it was found that she was the 
owner of nearly four thousand acres, of which only a deed 
in her own handwriting could deprive her. But though 
she was rich, she toiled not the less diligently, and forsook 
not the spJiere of woman in attending to the ways of her 
household ; and also true to her Indian education, she 
planted, and hoed, and harvested, retaining her Indian 
dress and habits, till the day of her death. 

During the revolutionary war, her house was made the 
rendezvous and head-quarters of British officers and In- 
dian chiefs, as her sympathies were entirely with her red 
brethren, and the cause they espoused was the one she pre- 
ferred to aid. It was in her power to sympathize with 
many a lone captive ; she always remembered her own an- 
guish at the prospect of spending her life in the wilderness^ 
the companion of Indians, and though she had learned to 
love instead of fearing them, and knew they were, as a 
people, deserving of respect and the highest honor, she un- 
derstood the feelings of those who knew them not. 

Her supplications procured the release of many from 
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torture, and her generous kindness clothed the naked and 
fed the starving. 

Lot by lot, and acre by acre, the Indians sold their 
lands, and at length the beautiful valley of the Genesee 
fell into the hands of the white man, except the domain 
of " The White Woman," as she was always called, which 
could not be given up without her consent. She refused 
at the time of the sale to part with her portion, but after 
the Indians removed to the Buffalo Reservation, and she 
was left alone, though lady of the manor, and surrounded 
by white people, she preferred to take up her abode with 
those whom she now called her people. Most emphati- 
cally did she adopt the language of Ruth in the days of 
old — " Entreat me not to leave thee, or return from fol- 
lowing after thee, for whither thou goest I will go, and 
where thou lodgest I will lodge ; thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God. Where thou diest, I will 
die, and there will I be buried." 

She was as thoroughly Pagan as the veriest Indian who 
had never heard of God, and exclaimed with him, that 
their religion was good enough for her, and she desired no 
change. 

She was ninety years old — eighty years she had been 
an exile from the land of her birth — she had forgotten the 
prayers her mother taught her, and knew nothing of the 
worship of her fathers, when one morning she sent a mes- 
senger to tell the missionaries she wished to see them. 
She had ever before refused to listen to them if they 
came to her dwelling, but they hastened to obey the sum- 
mons, glad to feel that they should be welcome, though 
quite uncertain concerning the nature of the interview she 
proposed. She was literally withered away. Ilcr face 
was scarcely larger than an infant's, and completely check- 
ered with fine wrinkles ; her teeth were entirely gone, and 
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her mouth so sunken that her nose and chin almost met ; 
her hair not silvery, but snowy white, except a little lock 
by each ear, which still retained the sandy hue of child- 
hood ; her form, which was always slight, was bent, and 
her limbs could no longer support her. She had revived 
the knowledge of her language since she had dwelt among 
white people, but " Oh,'' said she, as the ladies entered, 
" I have forgotten how to pray ; my mother taught me, 
and told me never to forget this, though I remembered 
nothing else." And then she exclaimed, " Oh God, have 
mercy upon me !" This expression she had heard in her 
old age, and now uttered it in the fulness of her heart. 
There had come a gleam of light tlirough all the dark 
clouds of superstition and Pagan blindness, and this spark 
was kindled at the fireside of that little cottage home, 
and fell upon her heart from a mother's lips, and now re- 
vived at the remembrance of a mother's love and her dying 
blessing. It was eighty years since she had seen that 
mother's face, as she breathed out her soul in anguish, 
bending over her in the silent depths of the wilderness — 
eighty years since she listened to " Our Father who art 
in Heaven," from Christian lips, and now the still small 
voice which had so long been hushed, spoke aloud, and 
startled her as if an angel called. She tried to stifle it, 
and for many days after it awoke in her bosom heeded it 
not, but it gave her no rest. No earthly voice had since re- 
minded her that her heart was sinful, and needed to be 
washed in order to be clean. The seed which had been 
sown in it when she was a little child had just sprung up — 
the snows of eighty winters had not chilled it — the mil- 
dews of nearly a century had not blighted it, and the 
heavy hand of a hundred calamities had left it unharmed. 
She had not been in the midst of corruptions, therefore it 
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had not been destroyed. The little germ was still alive, 
and proving that it had not been planted in vain. 

The aged woman sat pillowed up in bed with her 
children and children's children of three generations 
around her, and lifting her withered hands and sunken 
eyes to heaven, once more repeated, " Our Father, who 
art in heaven," while a new light, like a halo, overspread 
her face, tears flowed in floods down her cheeks, and in 
the dark eye of every listener there glistened the tear of 
sympathy in her new-found happiness. 

For many years she remembered her mother's injunc- 
tion, and repeated the words of the prayer and the cate- 
chism ; but as she became more thoroughly familiar with 
the language, and could join in the thanksgivings of her 
new people, she ceased to care for the faith of her fathers. 
Yet it was the connecting link between her and those who 
were called Christians, and the sole means of enabling 
her to revive and easily acquire the knowledge of her na- 
tive tongue. Without this the missionaries could not have 
communicated with her, as they had not then learned the 
Seneca, and those around her who understood both, cared 
very little, and knew scarcely more than she, of the Re- 
deemer of whom she wished to hear. 

When asked if she regretted that she had not con- 
sented to be exchanged, and returned to her mother's 
friends, she still said, no. She loved the Indians — she 
loved them better than white people. They had been 
kind to her, and provided generously for her youth and" 
her old age, and her children would inherit an abundance 
from the avails of the lands and herds and flocks which 
were her sole possessions. Alas ! she did not know that 
the money she had deposited in the hands of the agent to 
be invested for the benefit of her family, was wickedly 
squandered by him, so that not a single cent ever reached 
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their hands.* She was rich, but they were miserably 
poor, and he who thus defrauded her was of the same 
blood, and hesitated not to take advantage of her because 
she bad grown up among an nnsnspicioas people, who 
knew not how to redress their wrongs. Her adopted 
brethren had honored her abore the women of their olilrtf 
nations— ehe had reoeiyed good, and not evil, all the days 
of her life ; she belonged to a race they had every reason 
to hate — a race who had trampled them as their legend 
said the mammoth bufifaloes trampled the forests in their 
' march, and yet they had respected her, and loved her, 
and honored her. And hers was not the only isalMlS^ 
of snch kindness ; it is not she alone who bears testhoMI^ 
tb their yirtues, to their magnanimity, th^r traly <%rIP 
tian spirit of forgiveness, their purity, their meekness, 
their long-suffering, and their brotherly love, ere they 
were wronged and contaminated by the vices of their 
enemies. 

A few days after the new light dawned npcM^'^fi^ 
spirit, in the year 1833, Mrs. Jewison was numbered irfCIf 

the dead. She had embraced the faith which makes no- 
difference between those who come at the first and the 
eleventh hour ; and those who were present at the disso- 
lution of soul and body, doubted not Jesus had whispered 
to her the same consolation that fell upon the heiltW^ 
the thief upon the cross, This day shalt thou tfOP 
me in Paradise." 

She was buried in the mission burial-ground, near 
Buffalo, where the dead are a straniire concourse : for it 
seems once to have been the site of an ancient fort, and 
afterwards to have become the repository of the dust of 

-q 

f » TIdi bit siaee been refiiiided by the ChyTemment 
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people of many nations, and is to the historian, the Chris- 
tian, and the traveller, an interesting spot. 

Not many years ago, the family of the mission were 
awakened from their midnight slumbers by the piteous 
cry of an infant. It was November, and the plaintive 
moan of the little one, mingled with the wailing of the 
night wind when all else was still, came with startling 
sadness to their ears. At first, they thought some lone 
mother, in her desolation, had come to them for relief, and 
hastened to open the door to the houseless wanderer. But 
when they looked out into the darkness, they could see 
nothing ; still the little voice came up, though it grew 
fainter, as if its strength was failing. Again they searched, 
and found upon the door step a tiny band-box, in which 
was snugly curled a baby — a little baby! All around 
was dark; there was no mother, no friend; the little 
thing was there alone — alone, unconscious of its loneliness. 

A little opening had been made in the top of the box, 
through which they peeped, and saw a tiny hand move, 
and then the blue eyes opened to the light ; but when 
they brought it to the fire it was stupefied by the efi'ects 
of cold and some drug it had taken to keep it quiet, and 
scarcely showed signs of life for a day. Then it awoke, 
and on its face there rested a smile that seemed a beam 
from heaven. Never more was it alone. Hearts had be- 
come linked to its little heart, and all the household looked 
upon it as a treasure and not a burden. Its coarse blanket 
and faded frock, proved that it had not been cast out 
from the dwellings of the rich, and the few words which 
were written on a torn and soiled bit of paper, in a fair 
hand, proved that its mother was not ignorant, though 
poverty-stricken. 

" Farewell my little baby ! Thy mother must desert 
thee, but may God take care of thee and find thee friends I " 

7* 
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Then ii was Uiitorod wUh imam, miL fhmd mamg At 

folds of the blanket. 

Why did tbe mother tiras desert lier oliild ? MiistHs 
innocent name be stained by some dark sin ; or was it 

wretched poverty alone that drove her to such a sacrifice ? 
There had evidently been sundered a heart-string, and 
the bosom on whioh it was bom to rest was neither cold 
Mr hard. Yet it was a east-away. 

That Bight a wagon was seen slowly winding its way 
toward the mission-house, and from a neighboring window 
observed to stop in front of the path that led to the door. 
At the same time a child, evidently very young, was heard 
distiocUy to cry for a few moments, and then ceased, and 
the wagon moved on toward the great city. This is all 
its new-lbttnd firiends ever learned ooneeming it. But it 
beoame a yery sunbeam in their dwelling, and was beautifiil 
•8 a eherub. Its ruby lips nerer fiiiled to eurl with that 
same sunny smile, whenever the tones of a pleasant Toice 
fell on its ear, and its gleeful playfulness awoke in every 
heart an eoho. But it was one of those bright leaves 
whioh decay and dazzle and then depart 

Those upon whose hands it was thrown, helpless aod 
dependent, thought, how could they keep and nouriiA it ? 
They too, were poor, and it would be a burden. 

In less than a year, the bright flower faded and died. 
Twined around it was every heart-string, and it had found 
a nestling place in every bosom, when it grew cold, and 
shut its eyes on them for ever. They must wrap it in a 
duoud, and give it back to earth. 

To show their loye, they made its grave beneath a 
spreading walnut, where the green mound would be shel- 
tered from the burning sun, and the footsteps of love 
might linger, and the heart-broken water it with their 
tears. 
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The sod was removed and the dark earth thrown up, 
and soon they came to the crumbling bones of a man. It 
was probably a warrior's grave. But they laid the little 
strange baby upon his breast, and covered them, to be 
again disturbed perhaps in some far-off century, by an- 
other people and ruder hands. 

Near by is another little one, whose grandfather was 
taken captive nearly a century before on the banks of the 
Juniata; whose mother and grandmother were Indian 
women, and who was given when an infant to the mission 
family to be their own. It was a little girl, whom they 
named Louisa Maria, and who, though she died in early 
childhood, lived long enough to become a bud of promise, 
yes, a blossom of Christian love, and hope, and faith, a 
lamb of Christ's flock. She belonored to the class of those 
who always die in infancy, " whose names are all on grave- 
stones." They are perfected without the discipline of 
earth's trials, and transplanted to bloom as spring flowers 
in the gardens above. Life would be a dreary pathway 
without the little ones, and there would be discord in the 
heavenly choir without the soft melody of infant voices. 
A little while before she died, lying still upon the bed, 
there came a sweet smile upon her face, and she said, " I 
see them, ma, angels, angels all round me, come to carry 
me away ! " and then she kissed each friend as if she 
were bidding them good by, to return again, and imme- 
diately soared away where angel-children dwell. 

In the same inclosure, under the same spreading tree, 
was buried a little Indian boy, whose mother had been 
long a member of the mission church. 

It was a cold day in January when he came in a little 
sad from his play, and said, " Mother, I do not feel well; 
will you take care of me ? " 
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His motlier was busy and did not answer, and soon he 
said again, " Will you put your hand upon my head, 
mother ; it aches ? I think I shall be sick and die ; but 
I shall go to heaven, where God lives, and be happy." 

He had never before talked of death, and it was not 
known that he had ever particularly thought of it. But 
now he often said, " I am going to Jesus, you must give 
up 7ne, mother. I am not afraid, I am happy." A quick 
consumption soon wasted his form and destroyed the 
bloom upon his rosy cheek, but he thought only of the 
bright world to which he was going. 

Their home was a rude Indian cabin, but the mother 
was a refined Christian woman. She knew not how to 
read, but she had learned the language of prayer. Her 
heart; too, was swelling with a mother's love. She knew 
not how to give him up. A few moments before he died, 
in great distress he said, " Now mother, pray." She knelt 
alone beside him, and in her own rich language poured 
out her heart to God. When she had finished he said, 
" Some one has come in — how pleasant he looks." No 
one had entered, but still he gazed as if looking upon 
some beautiful object, then slowly drooped the lid over 
the brightly-kindled eye, and he was gone. 

In the gateway of this entrance to the city of the dead 
was buried a distinguished pagan chief, and all around sleeps 
the dust of Indian warriors and chiefs, sad relics of those 
who fell in bloody battles long before the red man has 
any tradition concerning the spot. Here, too, are many 
captives, borne from Christian firesides in childhood, to 
become the brethren of the children of the wilderness, and 
be laid to rest away from their kindred in a strange land, 
and here are old men and aged women who, at the 
eleventh hour, came up to labor in the vineyard of the 
Lord. 
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An old ladj used to come tottering to meeting when 
it seemed impossible her feeble limbs could support her. 
When surprise was expressed that she should come when 
the weather was cold, and she had so far to walk, she said 
with great earnestness, '* Oh ! I shall always come as 
long as I can get here, and when my poor body is too 
feeble to attempt it longer, / shall bow my head this way 
as often as the season of prayer returns.''^ 

Her dust is now mingling with the strange group in 
this strange place, and yet it is still but a few years since 
the messengers of a better faith came among them. The 
fruits have been rich and abundant, among those who be- 
longed to the generation already passed away, and among 
those who are still living useful and honored in the Church 
and the community, rejoicing the hearts of those who 
have diligently and faithfully labored, as stewards of 
Him who is Lord of the vineyard, and who sent them 
forth. 

May they live to see the wilderness become a fruitful 
field, and the desert a garden under their fostering care, 
and richly will they be rewarded when they too shall 
cross over Jordan. 
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KLOQUBNCB AMOMO TBE UtOQUOIS — BSD JAOXST| Oft 

8A-CKhTB-WAT-HA. 

Bravery and every warlike trait, characterized all the 
Indian races, but oratory was heard only among the Iro- 
quois ; and the Forum in the palmy days of Rome, the 
Parliaraent-hoose of England, or the Senate-chamber at 
Washington, never echoed more thrilling strains than the 
sylyan temple in irhich were assembled the red cldldren 
of the wilderness, to listen to the eloqnenee of their most 
distinguished Chief, Su-go-ye-wat ha, — or us his people 
were accustomed to call him, the " Young Prince of the 
Wolf Clan," — in the days when trials and bitter wrongs 
stirred the deepest and the loftiest emotions in tbe bosom 
of tbe untutored Indian. 

The name which Red Jacket receiyed in his infiunoy 
was O-te tiana, and signified Always ready. Accord- 
ing to the custom of his people, when he became chief he 
took another, Sa-go-ye-wat ha, which means He keeps 
TB£M AWAKE. The insignificant one which he always 
bore after his acquaintance with white people, was giyen 
him on account of the red jacket in which he was always 
seen, and which was presented him by a British officer as 
a reward for some special service. It was richly em- 
broidered, and he took great pride in wearing it. When 
one was worn out, another was presented him, so that it 
became a mark to distinguish him, and acquired him the 
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As the government and whole construction of the 
Iroquois confederacy was a pure democracy, few were 
born to titles. All honors must be earned. Sometimes 
families gained a kind of distinction by their wisdom in 
council, or their bravery in war, as did that of Brandt, 
the great Mohawk chief ; but Red Jacket had an humble 
origin, even in the estimation of his own people. 

His birth-place was Canoga, west of Cayuga Lake, in 
1750. It has been the universal testimony of books that 
he was a coward ; and this inference has been drawn very 
naturally, perhaps, from the fact that he opposed war, and 
seldom wielded the tomahawk. But the old men of his 
nation who knew him, and the motives from which he 
acted, deny the charge. The Mohawk Chieftain held 
him in great contempt, and was in the habit of repeating 
various anecdotes to bring his courage into disgrace 
among his people. Amoug the old men now living who 
knew him, there are many who assert that he was brave, 
and not at all lacking in the qualities they admire in the 
warrior. They assign other reasons for his persevering 
opposition to war, and maintain that his superior sagacity 
led him to see the consequences of war to the Indian. In 
the Revolutionary contest, the red men enlisted on the 
side of the British, believiDg it to be for their interest. 
They could not understand any thing of the real nature 
of the controversy between the two rival powers, and 
were justifiable in studying their own interest alone. 
When the war was over, they saw themselves deprived 
of their territory, and obliged still to flee before their 
pursuers. The Mohawks removed to Canada, and the 
remnants of the other nations fell back to Western New 
York. Red Jacket saw that the Indians were only used 
as instruments for promoting the interest of the white 
men. Why should they be torn asunder and scattered to 
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the four winds, in order to fight the battles of their ene- 
mies? Their warriors fought and bled, but what was 
their reward ? To be driven from the land they defended. 
Let them abne, said the wise man and the orator. Let 
us remaia upon our lands and take eare of onrselireB. 8a 
they called him ooward ; but when his prophecies liadc 
been fnlfided, they saw the wisdom of his deerees. 
saw the end from the beginning, but with all his eloquence 
be could not stay the tide which was swallowing them up. 
He was a Cayuga on his father's side, and the Cayugas 
claim to have been a thoughtful and far-seeing peo^bi^i 
fiis eloquence has never been disputed ; and that he waMi 
an ORATO&i was his own peculiar pride and boasi .^m* 

Cicero was accused of cowardice, and Osesar wail 
tainly timid, and both were charged with treachery ; but 
their voices have echoed through the world. Red Jacket 
has been placed side by side with them on this platform,^ 
and had he spoken a language which the learned couUlc 
understand and correctly translate, his fame might haw 
equalled theirs. • ^;?it «to 

It is asserted by others that an orator must oeeesM^H 
rily be a coward. His is a moral courage alone ; and the 
enthusiasm, emotion, and fine feeling which are necessary 
to. the orator, make physical courage and strong nerves ^ 
fcj||ypff>ibHi It is not necessary to ascribe every specie»> 
idt^gn$fimM to one man, and Bed Jacket had plenty of 
gii(s iritib^nt those which constitute the warrimr. ^ 

Of his childhood we, of course, know nothing f ftWiK 
like many another, he owed his celebrity to the troublous 
times in which he lived. The powers of the orator can 
only be exhibited on occasions of great interest j and the 
mighty intellect of Eed Jacket could not have exercised ' 
itself upon theokgy, or law, or phikso^iyy for the IndiaiSii 
was a stranger to all these things. " ' ' 
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One of the first forensic efforts of the young Chief 
was in behalf of the women of his people, who, as I have 
said, were permitted to exert their influence in all public 
and important matters. In the year 1791, when Wash- 
ington wished to secure the neutrality of the Six Nations, 
a deputation was sent to treat with them, but was not 
favorably received, as many of the young Chiefs were for 
war and sided with the British. The women, as is usual, 
preferred peace, and argued that the land was theirs, for 
they cultivated and took care of it, and, therefore, had a 
right to speak concerning the use that should be made of 
its products. They demanded to be heard on this occa- 
sion, and addressed the deputation first themselves in the 
following words : " Brother : — The Great Ruler has 
spared us until a new day to talk together ; for since you 
came here from General Washington, you and our uncles 
the Sachems have been counselling together. Moreover, 
your sisters, the women, have taken the same into great 
consideration, because you and our Sachems have said so 
much about it. Now, that is the reason we have come to 
say something to you, and to tell you that the Great 
Ruler hath preserved you, and that you ought to hear and 
listen to what we, women, shall speak, as well as the 
Sachems ; for we are the owners of this land^ and it is 
OURS ! It is we that plant it for our and their use. Hear 
us, therefore, for we speak things that concern us and our 
children ; and you must not think hard of us while our 
men shall say more to you, for we have told them." 

They then designated Red Jacket as their speaker, 
and he took up the speech of his clients as follows : 

" Brothers from Pennsylvania : — You that arc sent 
from General Washington, and by the thirteen fires ; you 
have been sitting side by side with us every day, and the 
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meet again. 

" Now LISTEN, Brothers : — You kuow it has been the 
rd(][ueat of oar head warriors, that we are left to answer 
for our women, who are to oonclude what ought to be 
done by both Saohenui and warriors. So bear wbai ia 
their oonobision. The bvaineaB yoa ooae on ia Tocy 
troublesome, and we have been a long time considering 
it ; and now the elders of our women have said that our 
Sachems and warriors must help you, for the good of 
tbem and their ohildren, and yoa tell no the Amerioans 
areatroi^ lor peace. 

Now, all that baa been done Ibr yon, has been done 
by our women ; tbe reet inll be a bard task Ibr ns ; for 
the people at the setting sun are bad people, and you have 
come in too much haste for such great matters of im- 
portance. And now, B&others, you must look when k 
is light in tbe momiag^ until tbe setting son, and yoa 
mnst reacb yoor node OFor tbe land to take in all tllo 
light yon can to show the danger. And tbese are tbe 
words of our women to you, and the Sachems and warri-^ 
ors who shall go with you. 

" Now, Brother from Pennsylvania and from General 
Washington, I have told you all I was directed. Make 
your minds easy, and let as throw all eare on tbe merey 
of tbe Great Keeper^ in hopes that be will assist na.** 

So there was peace instead of war, as there woald 
often be if tbe voice of woman could be heard ! and 
though the Seneeas, in revising their laws and customs, 
have in a measure acceded to the civilized barbarism of 
treating tbe opinions of women with contempt, where their 
interest is equal, tbey still cannot s%n a trea^ wttbonl 
the consent of two tUrdt isle moiher$! 

On another oeeasioa the women sent a mosssge, which 
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Red Jacket delivered for them, saying that they fully 
concurred in the opinion of their Sachems, that the white 
people had been the cause of all the Indians' distresses. 
The white people had pressed and squeezed them together, 
until it gave them great pain at their hearts. One of the 
white women had told the Indians to repent ; and they 
now, in turn, called on the white people to repent — they 
having as much need of repentance as the Indians. They, 
therefore, hoped the pale-faces would repent and wrong 
the Indians no more. 

At the termination of hostilities between the United 
States and Great Britain, the Indians, who were the allies 
of the English, were left to take care of themselves as 
best they could. Though they had fought desperately in 
their own way, and inflicted every species of suffering 
upon our people, Washington extended to them the hand 
of friendship and offered them protection. His kindness 
won him the gratitude of the Indian, and procured for 
him a boon they have bestowed upon no other white man, 
except William Penn. He is permitted to enter para- 
dise, though not within the sacred inclosure where the 
red man dwells. Near the entrance to Heaven is fitted 
up a beautiful garden, where bloom the most beautiful 
flowers, and the grandest trees of the forest wave their 
boughs. In this glorious Eden, Washington is the only 
inhabitant, and walks to and fro in the flowery paths, 
dressed in his soldier's uniform, and perfectly happy, 
though no word ever passes his lips. The Indian, on his 
way to his own Heaven, is permitted to look upon the 
man whom the Great Spirit has thus honored, but no 
sign of recognition is made, as nothing must disturb his 
meditations, or mar the perfect felicity which he is to en- 
joy through eternity in his celestial residence. 

Though we hope he has gone to a happier and more 
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delightful abode than this, the Indian has conferred upon 
him the greatest honor it was ia his imagiuatioa to ooa- 
oeiTe, and the highest proof of his aonfidence in his good- 
Defw ftnd belief in his beneyolenoe ; and it is gratifying to 
us to reoord this of onr beloved Washington, among all 
the wrongs whieh this simple people have to relate eon-^ 
ceroing those in whose power it was to awaken similar 
emotions, and who preferred to £11 them with indignatioi^ 
and revenge. 

Bed Jacket was one of fifty Chiefs who went to o6n-' 
fier with Washington at the seat of gOTemment, wheMl 
they were treated with great attention, and professed 1e6 
be satisfied with the proTisions made for their people, and 
to be convinced that peace and civilization were now their 
only hope. 

When they were about to leave, Washington preseutei^ 
Red Jacket with a large silver medal, bearing his own 
likeness, which he wore till his death, and of which h^^ 
was yery prond. Daring this visit, Gkneral Enox pire- 
sented each of the Chiefs with a military suit of dotbes, 
with a cocked hat as worn by the officers. When Red 
Jacket's suit was oflfered him, he said, as he was not a 
war Chief he could not consistently wear such a dress, 
and requested that a different suit might be given hinij^ 
more suitable to his station. But when the plain di^ 
was brought, he declined giving up the regimeiitals, 
ooolly remarking, that though as a Sachem he could not 
wear a military uniform in time of peace, yet in time of 
war the Sachems joined the warriors, and ho would, 
therefore, keep it till war broke out, when he could aauune 
a military dress with propriety. ^ 
> ; Once on being invited, with several of his pe^|9^>le 
4ine at the house of an officer, he ate very voraciously of 
many kinds of meat; and seeing the surprise of^the koi^ 
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he remarked that he belonged to the Wolf Clan, and 
"wolves were always fond of meat.'' 

" I am an orator ; I was born an orator," was all the 
boast Red Jacket could make with the certainty of being 
at that time appreciated ; and to all future generations 
his name will descend, enrolled on the list with Demos- 
thenes and Cicero in ancient, and Pitt and Randolph and 
Webster in modern times ; and though a Pagan, and be- 
longing to a rude, uncultivated race, his vices were no 
greater than those of men who lived all their lives under 
Christian influences, and professed to be believers in the 
pure gospel of the Redeemer, and to govern their lives 
by His holy will and example. 

He strenuously opposed every effort to introduce 
Christianity among his people, for he could not under- 
stand how it could be so valuable or necessary, when he 
saw how little it influenced the conduct of white men, and 
the wrongs they inflicted in the name of their God upon 
the red man. He could not make the distinction between 
those who possessed religion and those who professed it ; 
and as he came in contact with very few who walked up- 
rightly, he naturally concluded that a religion which did 
no more for its followers was not worth adopting. He 
believed that the Great Spirit had formed the red and 
white man distinct ; that they could no more be of one 
creed than one color ; and when the wars were over and 
there was nothing more for them to do, he wished to be 
separated entirely from white men, and return as much 
as possible to their old customs. 

He saw his people wasting away before the pale faces, 
as he once said in a speech before a great assemblage : 

" We stand a small island in the bosom of the great 
waters. We are encircled, — we are encompassed. The 
Evil Spirit rides upon the blast, and the waters are dis 
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turbed. They rise, ikej press upoa xm, and the mraii 
onoe settled over ns, we disappear for ever. Who^ then, 
lives to moarn us? If one 1 Wh«t nttrks <mr extermina- 
tion ? Nothing ! We are mingled with the common 
elements." 

If historians have rightly judged, the first missionaries 
sent among the Seneoas were not Tery judicioit%iuiiU^d 
not take the wisest eovrse to make th«r religicni a i es|fl i L 
ble to any people, and espeeially to a wronged and out- 
raged race. 

In 1805, a young missionary was sent into the country 
of the Six Nations, by the name of Cram. A council 
was called to consider whether to receive him, and after 
he had made an introdnetorj speeohi Bed Jaeket made 
the follomng reply : 

''Fribnd and BnoTHSBr^It was the wl\ of tlie 
Great Spirit that we should meet together this day. He 
orders all things, and has given us a fine day for our 
council. He has taken his garment from before the san, 
and oaased it to shine with brightness upon us. For all 
these things we thank the Great Buler, nnd Mat; 0nijf^.j 

"Bkoth£&: — This oonndl-fire was kindled by yeiu 
It was at your request that we eame toge ther tit this ^tiiiw. 
We have listened with joy to what you have said. You 
requested us to speak our minds freely. This gives us 
great joy, for we now consider that we stand upright be- 
fore yon and oan>8peak what we think. All have heard 
yonr yoice, and can speak to yon as one man. Onr miada 
are agreed. 

Brother : — Listen to what we say. There was a 

time when our forefathers owned this great island. Their 
seats extended from the rising to the setting sun. The 
Great Spirit had made it for the use of Indians. He 
had ereated the bnfido, the deer, apd other aaimalB for 
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food. He had made the bear and the beaver. Their 
skins served us for clothing. He had scattered them over 
the country, and taught us how to take them. He had 
caused the earth to produce corn for bread. All this He 
had done for His red children, because He loved them. 
If we had some disputes about our hunting-ground, they 
were generally settled without the shedding of much 
blood. But an evil day came upon us. Your forefathers 
crossed the great water, and landed upon this island. 
Their numbers were small. They found friends, and not 
enemies. They told us they had fled from their own 
country on account of wicked men, and had come here to 
enjoy their religion. They asked for a small seat. We 
took pity on them, granted their request, and they sat 
down amongst us. We gave them corn and meat; they 
gave us poison (rum) in return. 

" The white people. Brother, had now found our 
Country. Tidings were carried back, and more came 
amongst us. Yet we did not fear them. We took them 
to be friends. They called us brothers ; we believed 
them, and gave them a larger seat. At length their num- 
bers had greatly increased. They wanted more land ; 
they wanted our country. Our eyes were opened, and 
our minds became uneasy. Wars took place. Indians 
were hired to fight against Indians, and many of our peo- 
ple were destroyed. They also brought strong liquor 
amongst us. It was strong and powerful, and has slain 
thousands. 

" Brother : — Our seats were once large, and yours 
were small. You have now become a great people, and 
we have scarcely a place left to spread our blankets. 
You have got our country, but are not satisfied ; you want 
to force your religion upon us. 

" Brother : — Continue to listen. You say that you 
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are sent to instruct us how to worship the Great Spirit 
agreeably to his mind ; and if we do not take hold of the 
religion which you white people teach, we shall be unhap- 
py hereafter. You say that you arc right, and we are 
lost. How do we know this to be true ? We understand 
that your religion is written in a book. If it was in- 
tended for us as well as you, why has not the Great Spirit 
given to us— and not only to us, but to our forefathers — 
the knowledge of that book, with the means of under- 
standing it rightly? We only know what you tell us 
about it. How shall we know when to believe, being so 
often deceived by the white people ? 

" Brother :— You say there is but one way to worship 
and serve the Great Spirit. If there is but one religion, 
why do you white people differ so much about it ? Why 
not all agree, as you can all read the book ? 

ii Brother : — We do not understand these things. 
We are told that your religion was given to your fore- 
fathers, and has been handed down from father to son. 
We, also, have a religion which was given to our fore- 
fathers, and has been handed down to us, their children. 
We worship in that way. It teaches us to be thankful 
for all the favors we receive ; to love each other, and be 
united. We never quarrel about religion. 

" Brother -.—We do not wish to destroy your religion 
or take it from you ; we only want to enjoy our own. 

" Brother :— We have been told that you have been 
preaching to the white people in this place. These peo- 
ple are our neighbors. We arc acquainted with them. 
We will wait a little while, and see what effect your 
preaching has upon them. If we find it does them 
good, makes them honest, and less disposed to cheat 
Indians, we will then consider again of what you have 
said. 
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Brother : — You havo now heard our talk, and this is 
all we have to say at present. As we are going to part, 
we will come and take you by the hand, and hope the 
Grreat Spirit will protect you on your journey, and return 
you safe to your friends." 

According to the suggestion of their orator, the In- 
dians moved forward to shake hands with the missionary ; 
but he refused, saying, " There was no fellowship between 
the religion of God and the Devil." Yet the Indians 
smiled and retired peacefully. 

At another time Red Jacket said, " The white people 
were not content with the wrongs they had done his peo- 
ple, but wanted to Cram their doctrines down their 
throats." 

In a conversation with a distinguished clergyman, who - 
was endeavoring to instruct him on the subject of the 
Christian religion, not many years before his death, Red 
Jacket said : 

" Brother : — If you white men murdered the Son of 
the Great Spirit, we Indians had nothing to do with it, 
and it is none of our affair. If he had come among us, 
we would not have killed him ; we would have treated 
him well ; and the white people who killed him, ought to 
be damned for doing it. You must make amends for that 
crime yourselves." 

On being invited to see the bridge across Niagara 
after it was finished, he walked across it and examined 
every part, evidently struck with admiration at the skill 
and science displayed in the building ; and when he was 
about to depart, gazed for a moment with an expression 
no language can convey, and slowly uttered these two 
words : " D d Yankee ! " 

Another attempt was made, several years after the 
first, to introduce missionj^riea ^x^ong his people ; but no 
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ftrgnment or penmaaon oould iadnoe him to loolc upon 
Oi^utianity with Ufot, 

Im mkhn •kqvnt wfmA^ ho paiBtod In g^owii^^ 
oelowi th* eoTM thai itwBtd to hwo deoooBiod upon all 

those Indians who had heen mado Um oI>)o0| of pious Mit 
mistaken missions. "How imbecile, poor, effeminate, 
contemptible, drunken, lying, tbieving, cheating, raali- 
oious, meddlesome, backbiting, quarrelsome, degraded and 
doapiaed, the Tietims of oivilized inatmotion had beooM ; 
hafiog loot all Hm noblo qBtlHioii of the Is^^and id- 
quizod all Ike ignoUb Yioea of ifao irUte people aM 
then adds : ^ 

"Brother: — On the other hand, we know that the 
Great Spirit is pleased that we follow the traditions of 
our fathers ; for in so doing we receiye his blessing. The 
Groat Spirit has proyided abundance. Whoa wo iib 
hvagfy, wo find tho fonai iliad wilh gaiio; wlMi 
thirsty, wo dako ow thini at tho poro atrauBa 
springs that spread amuid «s ; whon weary, tho hsf^^ 
the trees are our bed — ^we retire with contentment to 
rest — ^we rise with gratitude to the great Preserver. No 
loxnries, no vices, no disputed titles, no avaricious do- 
mim okafco tho ioimdaiiona ci mu aoiiolj, or diatorh Mb 
poaoB^and ha^inoaa* ^'w 
Bbotkeb Wo pity yoiL Wo wiah you to hu^ 
ow good ^dandaotir heal widMi* InfenB Hwid, tlial 
compassion to them we are willing to send them missiot^ 
aries to teach them our religion, our habits, and our cus- 
toms. We would be willing they should bo as happy as 
we, and assoro tbom if thej will follow onv OBMipio, tiMj^ 
wonld ho far Bioro happ7oliiiia;th6j«rB now; > 

<<Aooflpt thia adTieo, BiiozwBB, and tabaii baok^ 
your firiiDda aa tho hoat pledge of oor wIiAmi "for your 
wel&rOi^ I^forhapo y^u think we are ignorant and uni^T 
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formed. Go, then, and teach the white people. Select, 
for example, the people of Buffalo. Improve their morals 
and refine their habits. Make them less disposed to 
cheat Indians. Make the white people generally less 
disposed to make Indians drunk, and to take from them 
their lands. Let us know the tree by the blossoms, and 
the blossoms by the fruit. When this shall be made clear 
to our minds, we may be more willing to listen to you. 

^' Brother : — Farewell." 
A terrible and bitter satire ! " and though entirely 
unjust as far as true religion is concerned, it is quite un- 
answerable to a heathen mind, and is a stumbling-block 
in the way of many in enlightened communities. 

It was pagan white people who poisoned the mind of 
the great Chief, and prejudiced him against the mission- 
aries and their religion. He thought them the enemies 
of his people ; and those whose interest it was to deceive 
him, so thoroughly blinded and bewildered him, that he 
came very near being the destroyer, rather than the sa- 
viour, of the little remnant of his race. They, knowing 
that the missionaries were the true friends of the Indian, 
and understood their own evil machinations, wished to 
banish them from the lands. A law was passed that no 
white people should settle upon the Reservations^ to 
which the Indians had been removed, and which had 
been secured to them by law and treaty ; and though it 
was no part of the design that missionaries and teachers 
should be excluded, the companies who wished to obtain 
the lands and drive the Indians beyond the Mississippi, 
took advantage of the law, and urged the pagan Chiefs to 
insist upon their departure. In order to obey the strict 
letter of the law, they were obliged to go. As soon as 
the law could be revised, they returned again ; and there 
are few now, among Chiefs or people, who do not recog- 
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nize them as their best friends, and aokBowMge tbd^ 
inikiefiod to be Ibr ibeir trae interest, temporal as well as 
q>irit«al; umI tbey an fiu* beeoming io ealigbteaed by 
tbe Ooapel and by niihpenal ednoallon, tbnMigb tbeir 

tiring zeal, as to be in no future danger firopi designing 
and unprincipled speculators. 

Before he died, Eed Jacket began to disorimiuate 
truly between his friends and foes, and to undentand tbe 
disinterested firiendsbip of tbe mia8ioBane& 

He bad always great oonideBeo in tbe Qaskers; 
owing, we presvaM, -to tbe iMt tbat no laod-sbsrk e?er 
belonged to tbis seot. In their early intercourse with tbe 
Indians, they were, fortunately, more judicious in the 
measures they took towards advancing them in all the 
arts of cultivated life. As the great Obief once said: 
Tbey give ns plougbs, and sbow ns bow to Me tbsm*; 
tbey Qowmd nsin oar trouUeSy and instroet ns bow to - 
main onrselres eomlbrtable; they do ns-greni gs ed ■ wn 
are satisfied with what tbey do." • ' f'*'^\mmkim 

Witchcraft was punishable with death by the laws of 
the Six Nations, and it often happened that persons were 
accused of exercising tbe powers of sorcery upon indi- 
vidmhf when wlofcioai eould be^aoeonnted lor in no otber 
jWft a>i. liirfr>i»ti -peodnoed no eiset in bealfaig* ^ 
mmci tUskbidwasibeoeoaaion of oaeof Red Jaflfcol% 
jBOSt sarcastio speeches. ->'f t--> «ttw 

A woman was accused of causing the death of an In- 
dian, whose lingering illness they could not understand, 
und by their laws oondemned to die. He who was ap- 
pointed to be her eseonibner, Ibllifed in ik% boor ^ 
trial, and anotber, wbo was mete bold, flto|^[>ed inrward 
and drew tbe knife aoross ber tiuoat Tbe Indians wen 
not subject to the laws of the United States as far as 
tbeir own internal a&irs were oonoemed| and had tbe 
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right to administer justice as they pleased ; but some of 
their neighbors, being shocked at these summary proceed- 
ings, arrested the murderer and put him in prison. A 
trial was had, and every eflfort made to procure tho con- 
demnation,^ and of course the hanging, of the accused, 
whose name was Tommy Jemmy ; but the Indians in- 
sisted that the woman had been as judicially condemned 
and executed as Tommy Jemmy would be if he was 
given up to them, and if it was murder in the one case, 
it would be murder in the other. 

Red Jacket, seeing that their belief in witches was 
the theme of ridicule, answered in these words : 

" What ! do you denounce us as fools and bigots, be- 
cause we still believe what you yourselves believed only 
two centuries ago ? Your black-coats thundered this doc- 
trine from the pulpit ; your judges pronounced it from 
the bench, and sanctioned it with the formalities of law, 
and you would now punish our unfortunate brother for 
adhering to the faith of his fathers and of yours ! Go to 
Salem ! Look at the records of your own government, 
and you will find that hundreds have been executed for 
the very crime which has called forth the sentence of con- 
demnation against this woman, and drawn down upon her 
the arm of vengeance. What have our brothers done 
more than the rulers of your people have done ? And 
what crime has this man committed, by executing in a 
summary way the laws of his country and the command 
of the Great Spirit 

It is said his looks were far more terrible than his 
words ; and his eye, when aroused by indignation, was 
fearful in its blaze. He gained his- cause, and the pris- 
oner was liberated. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SAE0A8H AND aAGAOITT—RBD JACKVT, OB BA-OO-TE-WAT-HA, 

An interesting interview is related in Mr. Stone's Life 
of Red Jacket, as having taken place between Rev. Dr. 
Breckenbridge and the great Indian orator, and I transfer 
it, as given by this author, in the words of him who 
wrote it: 

*^ The first opportunity I oyer enjoyed of seetng 
deserredly celebrated Indian Chief, Red JiAe^ was te 

the year 1821, at the residence of General Porter, Black 
Rock, New York. Being on a visit to the General and 
his familj) it seemed a peculiarly fit occasion to become 
acquainted with the great Seneca orator, whose tribe Te- 
nded within a few miles of Blaek Book. General Porter 
embraced the Indian warriors who foni^t with ns on that 
line during the late war with Great Britahi in his eom* 
mand. From this cause — from his high character — ^hls 
intimate acquaintance with the Chiefs, and his known at- 
tachment to those interesting people, he had great influ- 
ence over them ; and his lamented lady, who, it is not 
indelicate for me to say, was my sister, had by her kind- 
ness won the ragged hearts of idl their leading men. 80 
that their united influence, and my near rdi^onddp to 
them, secured to me at once access to the Chiefs and thehr 
entire confideaoe. 
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" I had not only a great desire to see Red Jacket, but 
also to use this important opportunity to correct some of 
his false impressions in regard to Christianity and the 
missionaries established in his tribe. To this end it was 
agreed to invite Red Jacket and the other Chiefs of the 
Senecas to visit Co-na-shus-tah, and meet his brother at 
his house. The invitation was accordingly given, and 
very promptly and respectfully accepted. 

"On the appointed day they made their appearance in 
due form, headed by Red Jacket, to the number of eight 
or ten besides himself. He wore a blue dress, the upper 
garment cut after the fashion of a hunting- shirt, with 
blue leggins, a red jacket, and a girdle of red about his 
waist. I have seldom seen a more dignified or noble 
looking body of men than the entire group. It seems — 
though no such impression was designed to be conveyed 
by the terms of the invitation — that some indefinite ex- 
pectation had been excited in their minds of meeting an 
official agent on important business. And they have 
been so unworthily tampered with, and so badly treated 
by us, as a people, and many of their most important 
treaties have been so much the result of private and cor- 
rupting appeals, that they very naturally looked for some 
evil design in every approach to them, however open and 
simple it may be. So it was on this occasion. As soon 
as the ceremonies of introduction were over, with the 
civilities growing out of it, the old orator seated himself 
in the midst of the circle of Chiefs, and after a word 
with them, followed by a general assent, he proceeded in 
a very serious and commanding manner — always speaking 
in his own nervous tongue, through an interpreter — to 
address me, in substance, as follows : 

*' ' We had a call from our good friends (pointing to 
the General and his lady), to come down to Black Rook 
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to meet their brothers. "We are glad to break bread and 
drink the cup of friendship with them. They are great 
fHends to our people, and we love them very much. Co- 
na-BhaB-tah is a great man, and his woman has none like 
her. We often come to their house. We thank them 
for telling us to oome to-daj. Bat as all the Chiefs 
were asked, we expected some important talk. Now here , 
we are, what is your business ? ' 

" This, as may readily be supposed, was an embar- 
rassing position to a young man just out of college. I 
paused. Every oonntenanee was fixed upon me, while 
BMh JMkeit in partionlar seemed to searoh me with his 
arrowy eye, end to feol that the private and inlbrmal na- 
ture of ^e meeting, and the extreme yonth of the man, 
were hardly in keeping with the character and number of 
the guests invited; and his whole manner implied, ' that 
bat for the sake of the General aod his good friends, I 
should hare waited for you to oome to me.' With these 
impresdons of his iMings, I proceeded to say, in reply^ 

"'Thict I should have thought it very presumptuoi^ 
in me to send for him alone-^nd still more, for all the 
Chiefs of his tribe — to come so far to see me ; that my 
intention had been to visit him and the other Chiefs at 
his town ; but the General and his lady could not go with 
ne to introduce ue ; nor were we at all certain that we 
ikmM-tMi km^tmi the other Chiefs at home; at any 
Tite, ike €NkMrahi house was most convenient. That as 
to myself, I waa « young man, and had no hosiness wi^ 
them, except that I had heard a great deal of Red Jacket, 
and wished to see him and hear him talk ; and that I 
would return his visit, and show him that it was not out 
of disrespect, but out of regard for him, and great desire 
to see him, that we had^M^iteHbim— ihw being the way 
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" Mrs. Porter immediately confirmed what I had said, 
and gave special point to the hospitality of the house, 
and the great desire I had to see lied Jacket. Her ap- 
peal, added to the reply, relaxed the rigor of hii manner 
and that of the other Chiefs, while it relieved our inter- 
view of all painful feelings. 

*' After this general letting down of the scene. Red 
Jacket turned to me familiarly and asked : * What are 
you ? You say you are not a government agent ; are 
you a gambler (meaning a land speculator), or a black- 
coat — or what are you ? ' 

" I answered, ' I am yet too young a man to engage 
in any profession ; but I hope some of these days to be a 
black coat.' 

" He lifted up his hands, accompanied by his eyes, in 
a most expressive way ; and though not a word was ut- 
tered, every one fully understood that he very distinctly 
expressed the sentiment, * What a fool 1 ' But I had 
been too often called to bear from those reported * great 
and wise ' among white men, the shame of the cross, to 
be surprised by his manner ; and I was too anxious to 
conciliate his good feelings to attempt any retort. So that 
I commanded my countenance, and seeming not to have 
observed him, I proceeded to tell him something of our 
Colleges and other institutions. 

" A good deal of general conversation ensued, ad- 
dressed to one and another of the Chiefs, and we were 
just arriving at the hour of dinner, when our conference 
was suddenly broken up by the arrival of a breathless 
messenger, saying that an old Chief, whose name I forget, 
had just died, and the other Chiefs were immediately 
needed to attend his burial. One of the Chiefs shed 
tears at the news ; all seemed serious, but the others sup- 
pressed their feelings, and spent a few moments in a very 

8* 



BiBDf d to MB, Thij had datemined to r^Amnt ono* 

to their village) but conseDted to leave Red Jacket Mid 

his interpreter. In vain were they urged to wait till 
after dinner, or to refresh themselves with something to 
eat by the way. With hurried farewell and quick ftteps 
tiM^r left tho hoiite^ aad bj ibe nearetl £oot*patb returned 

bOBMu 

^Tlm oMUMQio relieved me of one diffienlty: it 
enabled me to see Red Jacket at leisure alone. It 

seemed, also, to soften his feelings, and make liixu more 
aSable and kind. 

Soon after the departure of the Chiefs, we were 
ushered to dinner. Bed Jacket behaved witb.gveat pro- 
priety in all reqpeeta; while his inteipreteri though half 
» wbite man, after « few awkward atten^ita at the knifii 
and fork, found himself falling behind ; and repeating the 
adage, which is often quoted to cover the same style 
among our white urchins, of picking a chicken bone, 
' ikat fingers toere made before forks^^ be proceeded with 
real gjiato and sweh good bnmor to make ap his lost timei 
npen all peete of bis dinner« It being over, I invited 
Siad JflBket Into the €^«Mral'8 ofiee, where we had Ibnr 
boors' most interesting conversation on a variety of 
topics, but chiefly connected with Christianity, the gov- 
ernment of the Ucdted States, the mifisionaries, and bis 
Inved lands." 

It was dnrii^ this interview that the ol^jeeta of tpmaf 
ktmn veie so.exi^ained to.biv> that be nndereteod thsir 
ovil deefigns ; and the trae natore of the misnnnary sM" 

terprise was made clear to his comprehension, so that bin 
ewBiity was never afterward so bitter. 

When assured that by the course he was pursuing^ be 
wai dftiag moce than aajr mie else to break up and drian 
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away his people, and that the effect of the teachings of 
the missionaries was to preserve them, he grasped the 
hand of the speaker and said : " If this is so, it is new 
to me, and I will lay it up in my mind (pointing to his 
noble forehead), and talk of it to the Chiefs and the 
people." 

Dr. B. continues : " Red Jacket was about sixty 
years old at this time, and had a weather-beaten look, 
which age, and more than all, intemperance had pro- 
duced ; but his general appearance was striking, and his 
face noble. His lofty and capacious forehead, his pier- 
cing black eye, his gently curved lips, fine cheek and 
slightly aquiline nose — all marked a great man ; and as 
sustained and expressed by his dignified air, made a deep 
impression on all who saw him. All these features be- 
came doubly expressive, when his mind and body were 
set in motion by the effort of speaking — if effort that may 
be called which flowed like a stream from his lips. I saw 
him in the wane of life, and heard him only in private, 
and through a stupid and careless interpreter. Y"et, not- 
withstanding these disadvantages, he was one of the 
greatest and most eloquent orators I ever knew. His ca- 
dence was measured, and yet very musical ; and when 
excited, he would spring to his feet, elevate his head, ex- 
pand his arms, and utter with indescribable effect of 
manner and tone, some of his noblest thoughts." 

General Porter speaks of him as a man endowed with 
great intellectual powers, and who, as an orator, was not 
only unsurpassed, but unequalled by any of his contempo- 
raries. Although those who were ignorant of his lan- 
guage could not fully appreciate the force and beauty of 
his speeches, when received through the medium of an 
interpreter, — generally coarse and clumsy, — yet such was 
the peculiar gracefulness of his person, attitudes and ac- 
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tion, and the mellow tones of his Seneca dialect, and such 
the astonishing eflfects produced on that part of the audi- 
tory who did fully understand him, and whose souls ap- 
peared to he engrossed and borne away by the orator, that 
he was listened to by all with perfect delight. His figures 
were frequently so sublime, so apposite and so beautiful, 
that the interpreter often said the English language was 
not rich enough to allow of doing him justice. 

Another gentleman says : " It is evident that the best 
translations of Indian speeches must fail to express the 
beauty and sublimity of the originals — especially of such 
an original as Red Jacket. It has been my good fortune 
to hear him a few times, but only in late years, when his 
powers were enfeebled by age and intemperance ; but I 
shall never forget the impression made on me the first 
time I saw him in council. The English language has no 
figures to convey the true meaning of the original, but 
though coming through the medium of an illiterate inter- 
preter, I saw the dismembered parts of a splendid 
oration." 

On one occasion he used the following figurative lan- 
guage in speaking of the encroachments of the white 
people : 

" We first knew you a feeble plant, which wanted a 
little earth whereon to grow. We gave it you ; and af- 
terward, when we could have trod you under our feet, we 
watered and protected you ; and now you have grown to 
be a mighty tree, whose top reaches the clouds, and whose 
branches overspread the whole land, whilst we, who were 
the tall pine of the forest, have become a feeble plant, 
and need your protection. 

" When you first came here, you clung around our 
knee and called us father ; we took you by the hand and 
called you brothers. You have grown greater than we, so 
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Hkt^ cwn M loBipit'- nmIi vp to yovr liiiBd * Irat wo 

wish to cling around your knee, and be called your chil- 
dren." 

Of the domestic character and habits of the great la- 
dwn orator, we of course know very Utile. It has nol 
been the omtoa of oiviliied or Ohrisiiiii people to relate 
this portkyB of the life of any who beeame emieeat 
among them, and we haTO no means of leaning maeh 
concerning the home life of Indians 

We know that Red Jacket separated from his first 
wife after she had become the mother of several children, 
and that her infidditj was the alleged cause. The re- 
pognanoe which he erer afterwards manifested towards 
her, is in aoeordanee with his known moral parity of 
idMuraeber. 

That he had a father's love for his children, we may 
aae in the following beautiful language which he used in 
answer to a lady, who inquired if he had any liying, as 
abe knew that several had been taken away. 

Fixing his eyes upon her with a monmM ezpreasieii 
•£ eovnlsttaiiee, he replied : 

^ Bed Jacket was once a great man, and in favor with 
the Great Spirit. He was a lofty pine among the smaller 
trees of the forest. But after years of glory, he degraded 
himself by drinking the fire-water of the white man. The 
Great Spirit has ImAed upon him in anger, and his light- 
ning has stripped the pine of its branches." 

Had he hated the white men snffieiently to resist tfieir 
temptations, he might have been the glory and the saviour 
of his people. The word which in Seneca is used to ex- 
press strong drink, very truly and emphatically describes 
it as the mind destroyer. This was its office, and if the 
noble mind of Bed Jacket had not been destroyed by its 
ageney, ho would have seen clearly through dark pleis 
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of bis enemies, and been able to counter-plot to their de- 
struction, and thus rescued his people from the grasp of 
their pursuers. His fall is often quoted as a proof of the 
weak and vicious propensities of the race, which it is use- 
less to attempt to place on a level with the Anglo-Saxon. 

It may be necessary to concede that the Saxon is 
superior to all others, inasmuch as all the others fall back 
and waste away before it. But this superiority will not 
entitle them to claim for themselves more virtues than 
many others can boast. I know it is customary for us to 
pride ourselves upon our success as conquerors and de- 
stroyers, but yet it is lamentable that our national traits 
are far from being Christian ones. It is by making use 
of cruel and revolting means, that we obliterate the traces 
of whole nations and blot out kingdoms, as water oblit- 
erates blood. A nation of ChIiistians, of whatever name, 
could not thus conquer and destroy. If only the warrior 
had been cut off, and the tomahawk and scalping-knife 
buried, the pages of Indian history would not be so dark. 
But they are stained with something worse than blood. 
They are reeking with the slime of falsehood, avarice, 
treachery, drunkenness, and every species of debauchery. 
When Indians adopt civilization, there is no greater pro- 
portion of the whole number who become the slaves of 
vice, than takes place among white people. 

Red Jacket became intemperate, — but how many of 
the members of every Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, since the formation of our government, have be- 
come the same ? How many of the brightest names on 
our historic scroll would be blotted out, if only the virtu- 
ous were allowed to remain ? 

I cannot learn that he was addicted to any other de- 
basing vice. 

As one of the proofs that the Indian had an intuitive 
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perception of propriety, may be related an incident which 
occurred whilst a gentleman was travelling with a party 
of Ind ian Chiefs and their interpreter. Red Jacket was 
one of the party, but he was uniformly grave. The oth- 
ers were much inclined to merriment, and during an even- 
ing when they were gathered around the fire in a log 
cabin, the mirth was so great and the conversation so 
jocular, that Red Jacket was afraid the stranger, who 
could not understand their language, would think himself 
treated with impoliteness, and infer that their sport was 
at his expense. He evidently enjoyed their happiness, 
thougli he took no part ; but after awhile he spoke to Mr. 
Parish, the interpreter, and requested him to repeat a 
few words to Mr. Hospres, which were as follows : 

" We have been made uncomfortable by the storm ; 
we are now warm and comfortable ; it has caused us to 
feel cheerful and merry ; but I hope our friend who ia 
travelling with us, will not be hurt at this merriment, or 
suppose that we are taking advantage of his ignorance of 
our language, to make him in any manner the subject of 
mirth." 

On being assured that no such suspicion could be en- 
tertained of the honorable men who were present, they 
resumed their mirth and Red Jacket his gravity. 

When Lafayette was an officer in the Revolutionary 
army, he met Red Jacket at the treaty of peace at Fort 
Stanwix, in 1787, where the Indian orator eloquently op- 
posed " burying the tomahawk." When he again visited 
this country, in 1825, they met at Buffalo, and General 
Lafayette remarked, that time had wrought great changes 
upon both since their first meeting. " But," rejoined 
Red Jacket, " he has not been so severe with you as with 
me. He has left you a fresh countenance, and hair to 
cover your head ; while to me behold!" and taking 
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the covering from his head, he disclosed that he was nearly 
bald. But Lafayette did not leave him to think thus 
harshly of time, but proved to him that the ravages had 
been nearly the same upon both, by removing a wig and 
exposing a head almost as bald as the Chief's ; upon which 
he remarked with much pleasantry, that a scalp from some 
bystander would renew his youth in the same manner ! 

A young French nobleman visited Buffalo a few years 
before this, and having heard much of the fame of Red 
Jacket, sent him word that he wished to see him, inviting 
him to come the next day. Red Jacket received the 
message, and affected great contempt, saying, Tell the 
young man if he wishes to visit the old Chief, he will 
find him with his nation, where other strangers pay their 
respects to him, and Red Jacket will be glad to see him." 
The Count sent back word that he had taken a long jour* 
ney and was fatigued ; that he had come all the way from 
France to see the great orator of the Seneca nation, and 
hoped he would not refuse to meet him at Buffalo. 

" Tell him," said the sarcastic Chief, ^* that having 
come so far to see me, it is strange he should stop within 
seven miles of my .lodge." 

So the young Frenchman was obliged to seek him iu 
his wigwam ; after which he consented to dine with the 
Count, at Buffalo, and was pronounced by him a greater 
wonder than Niagara itself. 

On one occasion he was visited by a gentleman who 
talked incessantly, and to little purpose, and who would 
go very near the person he was addressing, and chatter 
about as intelligibly as a magpie. Red Jacket, receiving 
the message that a stranger wished to see him, dressed 
himself with great care, and came forth in all his dignity. 
One glance was suflBcient to his keen eye to understand 
the character of his guest ; and listening a few moments 
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with contempt in all his features, he went close to him and 
exclaimed, " Cha ! cha ! cha ! " as fast as he could speak, 
and turned on his heel towards his own cabin " as straight 
as an Indian," nor deigned to look behind him while in 
sight of the house tenanted bj the gentleman, who stood 
for once speechless ! 

His vanity was very conspicuous. He was fully aware 
of his importance, and disposed to make others aware of 
it on every possible occasion. Colonel Pickering was 
often employed by the government to negotiate treaties, 
and would take down the speeches on the occasion in 
writing. At one time, when Red Jacket was the orator, 
he thought he would note the words of the interpreter 
whilst the Chief was himself speaking. He immediately 
paused, and on being requested to proceed said, " No, not 
whilst you hold down your head." 

" Why can you not speak whilst I write ? " 

" Because, if you look me in the eye, you will know 
whether I tell you the truth." 

At another time, he turned his head to speak to a 
third person, when Red Jacket very haughtily rebuked 
him, saying, " When a Seneca speaks, he ought to be 
listened to with attention, from one end of this great 
island to the other." 

When he returned from Philadelphia, he was in the 
habit of using his oratorical powers to embellish the man- 
ner of his reception, and would collect around him the 
Chiefs and people of his nation, and, dressed in his uni- 
form, with the cocked hat under his arm, would personify 
the President, and bow to all present as if they were the 
company in the great saloon, imitating the manners and 
gestures of the original with true grace and dignity, and 
then entertain his audience with the compliments and at- 
tentions which had been bestowed upon him. 
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When invited to dine, or be present on any occasion 
of social festivity among white people, he conformed with 
wonderful tact to the customs to which he was a stranger 
— never manifesting any surprise or asking any questions, 
till he could consult some friend whose ridicule he did 
not fear. It was after returning from Philadelphia, where 
he had dined with General Washington, that he asked the 
following explanation. 

He said a man stood behind his chair, and would, 
every now and then, run oflf with his plate and knife and 
fork, and immediately return with others. "Now," said 
Red Jacket, what was this for ? " He was told that 
there was a variety of dishes on the President's table, and 
each was cooked in a different way, and for every new 
dish the guests were helped to a new plate. Oh," said 
he, musing a moment, " is that it ? You must then sup- 
pose that the plates and knives and forks retain the taste 
of the cookery?" On hearing the aflfirmative, he said, 
" But I should suppose the taste would remain on the 
palate longer than on the plate." That, he was told, they 
were in the habit of washing away with wine. Oh," 
said he, " I now understand it. I thought, for so general 
a custom, you must have some good reason, and now re- 
gret that I did not know it when I was in Philadelphia ; 
for the moment the man ran oif with my plate, I would 
have drank wine till he returned with the other — for 
though I am fond of eating, I am more fond of drinking." 

We are accustomed to think the blanket of the Indian 
a sign of barbarity, and any thing but dignified and 
graceful. Yet the toga of the Roman orator was never 
folded about his noble figure with more grace or dignity, 
than the homely mantle of the Seneca Chief, when he 
arose to address an Indian audience. The adjustment of i 
his dress was always the signal by which it was known t 
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that he was about to rise. A gentleman who knew him 
intimately for half a century, says he was the most grace- 
ful public speaker he ever heard. His stature was above 
the middle size ; his eyes fine, and expressive of the in- 
tellect which gave them fire ; he was fluent, without being 
too rapid ; and dignified and stately, without rigidity. 
When he arose, he would turn towards the Indians, and 
ask their attention to what he was about to say in behalf 
of the commissioner of the United States. He would 
then turn towards the commissioner, and with a slight 
but dignified inclination of the head, proceed. Decorum 
was at all times the characteristic of an Indian council. 
If the orator omitted what was considered by any one 
present important to be dwelt upon, he would place him- 
self very near the speaker, and in a quiet and most deli- 
cate manner whisper his suggestion. As they had no 
writt<jn documents, their memories were the tablets on 
which were engraven all important events, and these were 
often more faithful than the scrolls of the learned. 

In a council which was held with the Senecas by 
General Tompkins, of New York, a discussion arose con- 
cerning some point in a treaty made several years before. 
The agent stated one thing, and the Indian Chief another, 
insisting that he was correct. He was answered that it 
was written on paper, and must be so. 

" The paper then tells a lie," said the orator, " for I 
have it written here (placing his hand upon his brow). 
You Yankees are born with a feather between your fin- 
gers, but your paper does not speak the truth. The 
Indian keeps his knowledge here ; this is the book the 
Great Spirit has given him, and it does not lie." 

On consulting the documents more particularly, it was 
found that the Indian record was, indeed, the most cor- 
rect I 
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Although fond of good things, lied Jacket had a 
great contempt for the sensualist. When speaking of an 
Indian, whose name was Hot brcad^ and who was known 
to be indolent and gluttonous, he exclaimed, " Waugh ! 
big man hero (laying his hand upon his abdomen), but 
very small man here," bringing the palm of his hand with 
significant emphasis across his forehead. 

That he shrank from spectacles of human suffering, 
may have been the reason of his aversion to the war-path. 
He did not like to look on blood. 

At one time, when three young men were to suffer 
death by hanging, and multitudes were rushing towards 
the spot, he was met hurrying in an opposite direction. 
When asked why he did not go to witness the execution, 
he answered, " Fools enough there already ; the battle- 
field is the place to see men die." One would certainly 
think, to witness the throngs which crowd around the gal- 
lows, that neither Christian nor human feeling filled the 
breasts of civilized beings. 

The efforts were for a long time fruitless to induce 
Red Jacket to sit for his portrait. " When lied Jacket 
dies," he would say, " all that belongs to him shall die 
too." But at length, an appeal to his vanity availed, 
and on being assured that his picture was wanted to hang 
with those of Washington and Jefferson, and other great 
men in the National Galleries, he consented ; and having 
once broken his resolution, no longer resisted, and was 
painted by several artists. The one by Weir is consid- 
ered best, and was taken during a visit of the Chief to 
New York, in 1828, at the request of Dr. Francis. He 
dressed himself with great care in the costume he thought 
the most becoming and appropriate, decorated with his 
brilliant war-dress, his tomahawk, and Washington 
medal. He then seated himself in a large arm-chair 
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while around him groups of Indian s were reclining upon 
the floor. He was more than seventy years of age at the 
time, but tall, erect and firm, though with uiany of the 
traces of time and dissipation upon his form and counte- 
nance. He manifested great pleasure as the outlines of 
the picture were filled up, and especially when his favorite 
medal came out in full relief; and when the picture was 
finished, started to his feet and clasped the hand of the 
artist, exclaiming, " Good ! good ! " 

One who knew him remarks, *' That his characteristics 
are preserved to admiration, and his majestic front ex- 
hibits an altitude surpassing every other I have ever seen 
of the human skull." 

His early youth was spent in the beautiful valley of 
the Genesee ; there were his favorite hunting-grounds, 
and there his memory loved to linger. During the strife 
of wars, and the more bitter strife of treaties, he had in- 
dulged very little in his favorite pastime ; and when a 
day of comparative quiet came, he, in company with a 
friend, took his gun and went forth, in hopes to find a 
deer for the sport of his rifle. They had gone but a little 
distance, when a clearing opened before them. With a 
contemptuous sneer, the old man turned aside and wan- 
dered in another direction. In a little while he came to 
another, and looking over a fence, he saw a white man 
holding a plough, which was turning up the earth in dark 
furrows over a large field. Again he turned sadly away, 
and plunged deeper in the forest, but soon another open 
field presented itself ; and though he had been all his life 
oppressed with the woes of his people, he now for the 
first time sat down and wept. There was no longer any 
hope, — they had wasted away. 

Red Jacket was decidedly aristocratic, and disposed 
to stand upon his dignity. No person who knew him 
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would venture upon familiarity with him, and he did not 
like to have his children mingle freely with all whom they 
might meet in the streets. But he never considered the 
manners and habits of living among white people as 
worthy of imitation ; and after chairs and tables were in- 
troduced by his wife into his own dwelling, he scorned to 
use them, and took his meals, as in the olden time, sitting 
on the floor, or a rude bench, cushioned with deer-skin. 
Yet he would not eat alone. Though he talked very 
little, he liked to be surrounded by hih family. His 
second wife was his favorite, and he treated her with the 
most afi'ectionate kindness, except in leaving free her reli- 
gion ; and then he scarcely reproached her — only saying 
that in embracing it, she was countenancing the wrongs 
committed upon her people, which he could not, and if 
she persisted he should leave her ; and knowing her 
afi"ection for him, he probably thought she would not hesi- 
tate between her husband and Christianity. When he 
found she would not renounce her new faith, he departed 
and lived several months at Tonnewanda. His enmity 
was evidently entirely political. He understood nothing 
of the real nature of Christianity, and was not willing to 
learn any thing concerning it from those who had been 
guilty of the grievous wrongs the red man had suffered, 
whenever those calling themselves Christians had come 
among them. 

But he was not happy separated from those he loved, 
and those he left were not happy without him. He 
missed the caresses of the children, and especially the 
youngest daughter, of whom he was very fond. She used 
to sit upon his knee, with her little arms around his neck 
and her soft cheek resting upon his, and play with his 
silver locks. When he was gone she mourned for him, 
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and gave her mother no rest till she promised to take her 
to where her father lived. 

They went together; but the mother, with true 
womanly delicacy, entered not his dwelling, and refused 
to see him. She was willing to gratify her children, and 
cultivated their affection and respect for him who had de- 
serted her, but she would not seek him. 

The little girl, who is now a Christian woman, and her- 
self told me the story, threw her arms around her father's 
neck, and kissed him ; and he pressed her to his bosom, 
weeping tears of joy, and perhaps of true sorrow and 
repentance, and told her he was coming home ; that he 
was sorry he had left her mother, and did not think her 
religion had done her any harm. He said he had bought 
her some broadcloth and beads, and would bring them 
when he came. When she left him he went with lier to 
the door of the house where her mother lodged, but did 
not enter, and with many sobs and tears she bade him 
good-bye, and returned home. 

In a little while he followed. He came into the 
house and humbly addressed his wife, saying he had come 
back again to live with her, if she would receive him ; 
that he had done wrong, and was very sorry, and had 
been very unhappy. The injured wife did not answer a 
word, but threw her shawl around her, and went to the 
missionary to ask him if it would be right to receive him 
now, and what she should do. The missionary told her 
it was best to welcome him kindly, and encourage him to 
stay, if he made no opposition to her new mode of wor- 
ship. 

On hastening back, she, in a dignified manner, ex- 
pressed her joy at seeing him, and her unchanged regard ; 
but said she could not consent to his remaining, unless he 
would permit her to go to the Mission Church on Sunday, 
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and in no way interfere with her religious duties. To 
this he assented, saying he knew she was a better woman 
than before she became a Christian, and he would never 
again molest her. 

The children were rejoiced at the reconciliation, and 
all were again happy. lie never violated his promise ; 
and though he could not join the family in their mode 
of worship, not a word of disapprobation, or a look of 
contempt, reminded them that he liked it not. 

And often on Sabbath morning, the old Chief would 
rise early and awake the daughters, saying, Come, it is 
Sunday, you know ; get up and have the work all done, so 
as to go to meeting with your mother ; always go with 
your mother." Before he left her, his wife was obliged" 
to steal away when he did not know it. She would have 
her house in order, and her blanket ready somewhere out- 
Bide the dwelling, and when the bell rang, would go qui- 
etly out, take her blanket, and run. But now, when the 
bell rang for Sabbath, or evening meeting, he said/ 
" Go ; " and though he disliked to be left alone, he mur- 
mured not, and made himself as comfortable as he could 
till she returned. He had a great respect for her, and 
knew she was worthy of his confidence. ^ 

Though so eloquent in the council-chamber, Red 
Jacket seldom opened his lips in the wigwam. Among 
his own people he was not social, and never entered into * 
familiar conversation upon ordinary topics. He was al- 
ways ready to discuss the affairs of the nation with Chiefs 
or distinguished strangers, but was not given to story- 
telling, and seldom entered the houses of his neighbors. 
All the latter years of his life, he was sad on account of 
the woes the Indian had experienced, and the woes he 
predicted were still in store for them. He would lie upon 
^y|^lg0]ach for hours, with his hands crossed upon hia 
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breast, and seem in deep diatraotion, and wish no inter- 

ruption. 

When he had been drinking, he was sometimes merry 
and talked rety siUj J Imt grayity was his prevailing 
«iood,-thongh this is not the prevailing mood of Indians 
generallj, as some people imagine. 

When he meditated a speech, he would often repeat it 
to himself, and sometimes rehearse it to the interpreter 
in order to be sure it would sonnd weU. But his incJ 
pacity for business, and his degeneraey in eonseqnenee of 
i^intoueation, proonred for him the general dislike of 
iMt p^opk. Manywm beginning to see that the mis- 
mmanes were their real friends, and to understand the 
Astmction between reality and pretension, and wished 
Christianity to be encouraged. Red Jaeket was eonstaat- 
ly disturbing the eounciU by his bitter opposition and 
MWsms, and was so unrdenting, that there seemed no 
hope of «hanging his (pinions; and it finally began to be 
whispered, and then boldly proposed, that he should no 
longer be numbered amoug the Chiefs of the nation. A 
council was called, and formal resolutions drawn up, do- 
Glaring the reasons why he was not fit for his offioe, and 
signed by twenty-six Ghi^ When it heeame known to 
hm^he was greatiy grioTod, and resolTed not to submit 
to sndi an indignity. Arousing his slumbering energies, 
he made a journey to Washington, to talk with the Presi- 
danl He called on Colonel McKenney, who was in 
charge of the Bureau of Indian Affairs; and as he had 
been informed by agents of all that had transpired among 
the Senecas, he reoapitulated the state of alfidrs, and ad- 
vised the Chief to return, and endeavor better to under- 
stM^tiM^nainre of the missionary work ; and, at least, to 
allow those who differed from him in opinion, the same 
liberty be demanded for himself— those yrho preferred to 
9 
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be Pagans, could remain so ; and those who wished to 
ebange, should have the privilege. 

The old man listened with the deepeat attention till 
the speaker had finished, and then said, pointing to him 
and then in the direotion of his people: " Our father has 
got a long eye." He endeavored to justify himself, and 
poured forth volumes of epithets upon the " blaek-ooats," 
whose professions of disinterestedness he could not un- 
derstand. But on returning home, he became more quiet, 
and seemed convineed of the policy, if not of the justice, 
of the adviee he had reeeived, and eommenoed in earnest 
to retrieve his position. It shaU not be said of me," 
thought he, as the fire of his youth again kmdled bis eye — 
" It shall not be said that Sa-go-ye-wat-ha lived in insig- 
nificance, and dfod in dishonor. Am I too feeble to 
xeyenge myself of my enemies? Am I not as I have 
beenV 

Another oonncil was eaUed, on which oeoasion bis 
sense of wrong and humiliation inspired him with some- 
thing of his former pathos and earnestness, and he said : 

" Brothers : — You have been correctly infoMed of 
an attempt to make me sit down, and throW off the au- 
thority of a Chief, by twenty-six misguided Chiefs of my 
nation. Yon haye heard the statements of my associates 
in eoumnl, and their explanations of the charges brought 
against me. I have taken the legal and proper way to 
meet those charges. It is the only way in which I could 
notice them. They are charges which I despise, and 
which nothing could induce me to notice, but the concern 
many of the respected Chiefs of my nation feel concern- 
ing their aged comrade. Were it otherwise, I should not 
appear before yon; I would fold my arms, and sit quiettj 
under these ridimilous slanders. The Christian partj 
iokye not even proceeded legally, according to oar usages, 
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to put me down. Ah ! it grieves my heart when I look 
around and see the situation of my people — in old times, 
united and powerful — now, divided and feeble. I feel 
sorry for my nation. When I am gone to the other 
world — when the Great Spirit calls me away — who among 
my people can take my place ? Many years have I guided 
the nation." 

He was restored to his former rank, but the excitement 
of the occasion being over, he sank into a state of almost 
imbecility and stupor, and was never again the Sa-go-ye- 
wat-ha of old, nor ever again exhibited the fire and energy 
of former days. 

He was taken suddenly ill in the Council House, of 
cholera morbus, where he had gone that day dressed with 
more than ordinary care, with all his gay apparel and or- 
naments. When he returned he- said to his wife, "I am 
sick ; I could not stay till the council had finished. I 
shall never recover." He then took ofi" all his rich cos- 
tume and laid it carefully away ; reclined himself upon his 
couch, and did not rise again till morning, or speak except 
to answer some slight question. His wife prepared him 
medicine which he patiently took, but said, " It will do no 
good. I shall die." The next day he called her to him, 
and requested her and the little girl he loved so much to 
sit beside him, and listen to his parting words. 

" I am going to die," he said. I shall never leave 
the house again alive. I wish to thank you for your kind- 
ness to me. You have iovcd me. You have always pre- 
pared my food, and taken care of my clothes, and been pa- 
tient with me. I am sorry I ever treated you unkindl3\ 
I am sorry I left you, because of your new religion, and 
am convinced that it is a good religion and has made you 
a better woman, and wish you to persevere in it. I 
should like to have lived a little longer for your sake. I 
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meant to build you a new house and make you more com- 
fortable, but it is now too late. But I hope my daughter 
will remember what I bave bo often told ber — mt to go 
in the itieots with strangen, or asiooUte with impropor 
persons. She most staj with her mother^ and grow up a 
respeotable woman. 

" When I am dead, it will be noised abroad .through all 
the world^ — they will hear of it across the great waters, 
and say, ' Bed Jacket, the great orator, is dead.' And 
white men will eome and ask you for my body. They 
will wish to bvny me. Bat do not let them take mm. 
Clothe me in my simplest dress — ^pnt on my leggbs and 
my moeeasins, and hang the eross whieh I hsTO worn so 
long, around my neck, and let it lie upon my bosom. 
Then bury me among my people. Neither do I wish to 
be buried with Pagan rifces. I wish the ceremonies to be 
as you like^ aoeording to the onstoms of your new religion 
if you ehoose. Yoor minister says the dead inXL risa 
Perhaps they wilL If they do, I wish to rise with my old 
eomrades. I do not wish to rise among pale- faces. I 
wish to be surrounded by red men. Do not make a feast 
according to the customs of the Indians. Whenever my 
friends chose, they could come and feast with me when I 
was well, and I do not wish those who haTO nerer eat«i 
with me in my eabin, to surfeit at my funeral £MSt'* 

When he had finished, he laid himself agam upon the 
eonoh and did not rise again. He lived several days, but 
was most of the time in a stupor or else delirious. He 
often asked for Mr. Harris, the missionary, and afterwards 
would unconsciously mutter — " I do not hate him — be 
thinks I hate him, but I do not. I would not hurt him." 
The missionary was sent for r^atedly, but did not return 
till he was dead. When the messengw told him Ifr* 
Earns had not eome, he replied, Very well. The Ghrei^ 
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Qfirit will order it as he sees best, whether I have an op- 
fKirtttiutj to speak with him." Again he would nranuiir, 
^ He aooosed me of being a snake, and trying to bke some^ 
body This was yexy tme, and Iwish to repent and make 

satisfaction." 

Whether it was Mr. Harris that he referred to all the 
time he was talking in this way could not be ascertaiDed, 
'S0 be did not seem to comprehend if any direct question 
wii pni to him, bnt from his remarks, and his known en- 
srf^ to him. this was the natnral supposition. Sometimes 
hf#'Woidd llnnk he saw some of his old oompanions around 
him, and exclaim, " There is Farmer's Brother ; why does 
he trouble me — why does he stand there looking at meV* 
then he would again sink into a stupor. 

•The cross which he wore was a yery ribh one of stones 
Mt la gold, and yery large; it was gtyen to him, bul by 
wlra his friends wret knew. This was all the omameni 
whreh* he requested should be buried with him. It was a 
universal custom among the Indians to make funeral 
feasts. No family was so poor that they did not endeavor 
to honor the dead in this manner. If a cow was all they 
possessed, it was slaughtered on this occasion. Bed 
Aplsei oommanded that there should be nothing of the 
Idsd^te him. A pagan funeral for a distinguished per« 
ion is a yery pompous affair. It continues for ten days, 
and every night a fire is kindled at the grave, and around 
it the mourners gather and utter piteous wails. It is 
foolish and heathenish, too, but scarcely more so than the 
sMiMr among the ultra refined of i9>ending a littie fortune 
H^ # pienliar dress, to be worn so many days or years 
^-Hmd it is not yery long sinoe Ohristian people thought 
it a testimony of their regard Ibr the dead, or a neeessary 
and solemn warning to the living, to place death^s heads 
ammd the grave yard. It is ail a relio of barbarism. ' : 
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' It certainly was a great step in the march of progress, 
that £.ed Jacket should .abjure these pagan rites. After 
a life of sworn enmity to,ChristiaDity, that the ezample, 
the quiet unobtmsiye example of a Christian woman in 
her honsehold, should so inflnenee him eonceming Ohris- 
tianity, that he requested a Christian burial, and Tolun- 
tarily and formally expressed to her his approbation of 
her religion, and his desire that she and her children 
should embrace it and liye in accordance with its require- 
ments. If he had come in contact with none but truly 
Christian men, he might in early life haye been, not only 
a nominal, but an experiment&l Christian, and hk 
noble gifts consecrated to the elevation and redemption 
of his people. • ' ^ 

The wife and daughter were the only ones to whom 
he spoke parting words or gave a parting blessing j but as 
his last hour drew nigh, his family all gathered around 
him, and mournful it was to think that the ehildral wero 
not his own^his were all sleeping in the little fdaatA' 
yard where he was soon to be laid — ^they were his step- 
children — the children of his favorite wife. It has been 
somewhere stated that his first wife died before him, but 
it is a mistake. She was living at the time of his death. 
He never went to see her but once after he left her, and 
that was about six months after their sepamtion. He 
always asserted that he did not condemn her upon sui^ 
picion, that he was satisfied of her guilt before he deserted 
her. But ho went once again to see her, thinking he 
might be able to forgive her, and receive her again as his^ 
companion for his children's sake, but found it impossible. 
He revolted from the thought of again oidling h$tm£^ 
and turned away* never to see her more. Tr*': r 

' . So there were none around his dying bed but 8lSqp> 
eliildren. These he had always loved and di^rii&ed, and 
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they loved and honored him, for this their mother had 
taught them. The wife sat by his pillow and rested her 
hand upon his head. At his feet stood the two sons, who 
are now aged and Christian men, and by his sid6 the little 
girl, whose little hand rested upon his withered and trem- 
bling palm. His last words were still, " Where is the 
missionary ?" and then he clasped the child to his bosom, 
while she sobbed in anguish — her ears caught his hurried 
breathing — his arms relaxed their hold — she looked up, 
and he was gone. There was mourning in the household, 
and there was mourning among the people. The orator, 
the great man of whom they were still proud, while they 
lamented his degeneracy, was gone. He had been a true 
though mistaken friend, and who would take his place 1 

He had requested that a vial of cold water might be 
placed in his hand, when he was prepared for the burial, 
but the reason of the request no one could divine. It was 
complied with, however, and all his wishes strictly heeded. 
The funeral took place in the little mission church, with 
appropriate but the most simple ceremonies ; and he was 
buried in the little mission burying ground, at the gateway 
of what was once an old fort, around him his own peo- 
ple — aged men, sachems, chiefs and warriors, and little 
children. 

A simple stone was erected to mark his grave, and the 
spot became a resort for the traveller from far and near. 
Soon it began to be desecrated, and his name disappeared 
from the marble, defaced by those who wished to carry 
away some memento of having visited the chieftain's tomb. 
Some among those who knew and honored him, wished to 
remove his remains to the new cemetery at Buffalo ; but 
knowing or understanding the tenacity of his friends con- 
cerning his being buried among white people, they caused 
him to be disinterred and placed in a leaden coffin, pre- 
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paratorj to a burial in a new spot. But ere their desire 
was accomplished, his family had heard of what they con- 
sidered the terrible saorilege, and immediately demanded 
that be should be given up. Tbej bad mnoTed from the 
Buffalo to tbe GattarauguB roBerfation, and tberefore did 
ndt wish to bniy bim again in tiie mission eburob-jard, so 
they brought every particle of the precious dust to their 
own dwelling, where it still remains unburied. They 
almost felt as if he would rise up to curse them, if they 
allowed him to lie side by side with those he so oordially 
bated. He did not wish to rise wUh paU-faeei; and 
tbongh, if we should meet bim on tbe resurreotion mom, 
we should probablj be able to disoover no auud^ed differ^ 
enee between bis complexion and our own, it is not strange 
he did not even wish to mingle his red dust with that of 
bis white foes. 

It was one of his most cmphatio predictions, that the 

craft and avarioe of tbe white man would prevail; " and 
in less than nine years after bis death, every foot <tf '' tbe 
anoient inberitanoe of the Seneoas was ceded to tbi wbite 
men, in exchange for a tract west of the Mississippi.'^ 
Through the intervention of the Friends, as I have else- 
where stated, this calamity was averted, and for the first 
and only time, the Indians recovered their land, after it 
bad been fraudulently obtained. 

There seemed for a time every proiq^t tbat tbe piia^ 
pbetio assertion of tbe historian would be folfiMcjfc - iha^ 
<'Bed Jacket was the last of tbe Senecas." But there 
have been wise men and orators among them since, and 
the present just and liberal policy of the State of New 
York, will soon place education and cultivation wiliuii tbe - 
reach of all, and they are abundantly diq^Qsed to impsiMPa ' 
and enjoy tbe good gifts wbicb ace bestowed upon tbem. 

Beboolboys an^ eoJbiigiaQi may find some 0b«r tbsiMf^: 
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for their eloquence, than the last of the Mingoes wending 
his way towards the setting sun," for there is no longer 
any room to fear this dire calamity. 

The following is the inscription upon the stone at the 
head of his grave : 

SA-GO-YE-WAT-HA, 

HE £EEP8 THEM AWAKE. 

BED JACKET, 

CHIEF OF THE 
WOLF TRIBE OF THE 8ENE0A8. 

Died, Jan. 20, 1830. 
Aged, 78 years. 
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CHAPTER X. • 

DIONITY OF CHARACTER AMONG THE IROQUOIS, ILLUSTRATED 
BT THE UTS OF FABVER's BROTHER AND TOUMO KIMCk' 

Bed Jacket baa been most conqHoaouB ftmeng the 

Olitefs of the Seneca Nation, beeanse be excelled in those 

qualities which his enemies were willing to allow were 
great. He was not a warrior but an orator, and however 
marvellous his speeches and catting his sarcasms, it did 
them no great harm in those points where their interest 
was most eondemed. What he said was tme, and piereed 
like a sword, bnt it fell powerless so far as preventing tiia 
wrongs of which be complained, or preserving his people 
from the doom which avarice had marked out. So even 
those who felt most keenly his ho7ne thrusts^ were willing 
to applaud and crown him with honor. ^ - ^ 

But the warrior was more dangerous, and oonragei and 
liDrtitiide, and skill, in an Indian, did not recnve these 
names. His brayeiy was savage desperation, his fortitiide 
snllenness, and bis sneoessfol stratagems treachery. When 
a war of extermination was planned by white men, it was 
said to be in self-defence, but they could not understand 
that Indians might be influenced by the same motive. A 

' wrong to one individual or dan was more essentially a 
wrong to the whole, among a people who were eompanu 

^ tively 80 Um and scattered, than among flovrialmig ooot* 
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munities. The death of a few distinguished warriors or 
chiefs, was a loss which could not be easily supplied; 
when their forests were cut down and their villages were 
laid waste, there was nothing left but starvation for them- 
selves and families, or else to bid for ever farewell to the 
hills and valleys, and rocks and streams, which were hal- 
lowed by the legends of centuries, — the birth-place and 
burial-place of their fathers. They appreciated every 
thing that was beautiful in scenery, and loved their native 
wilds as we love the spot where we were born. When 
they went forth to defend them, it was not in cold blood, 
but with enthusiasm — an enthusiasm kindled by the pu- 
rest and loftiest sentiments which can animate the human 
soul. On the field of battle, they were bewildered and 
maddened by the pompous array and the flashing fire, and 
when overcome they were desperate, sullen and revengeful. 

Farmer's Brother might have shone in the council, but 
he preferred the war-path. He had all the gifts of Red 
Jacket, and some which the great orator had not. He 
was truly noble, possessing the virtues which command 
respect in the world, and endear to the heart in social and 
domestic life. By one who knew him intimately as a com- 
panion on the war-path and in the camp, he is said to be 
*• the most noble Indian in form and mould — in carriage 
and in soul, of that generation of his race." He led the 
warriors of his nation in the war of 1812, during which 
they were remarkable for magnanimity and kindness — for 
listening to the dictates of humanity, where even the rules 
of civilized nations would have sanctioned a different 
course. During the revolutionary war he was a faithful 
ally of the British ; and is said to have been in the bloody 
battle in which Braddock lost his life and the flower of the 
British army in the old French war. 

As almost his whole life was on the war-path, there is 
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very little to be said of him as a private man. During 
the wars with the Western Indians, he made several 
speeches which were remarkable for power and eloquence, 
but so early as that period it was not the custom to pre- 
serve the speeches of the Indians, and no portion of these 
^ remain. But he made one in behalf of two white men, 
who had been taken captive in their childhood and adopted 
by the Indians, and to whom they wished to give a tract 
of land, to be theirs and their children's for ever. As this 
donation could not be made without the consent of the 
State, at the convening of the General Assembly this pe- 
tition was sent by the Chiefs, Sachems and warriors, and 
written by Farmer's Brother. It is another proof of the 
consideration shown to captives by the Indiana. Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Parish had been interpreters for the Six 
Nations, and always true and faithful to the Indian in- 
terests. 

" The Sachems, Chiefs, and warriors of the Seneca na- 
tion to the Sachems and Chiefs assembled about the great 
Council Fire of the State of New York : 

" Brothers : — As you are once more assembled in 
council for the purpose of doing honor to yourselves and 
justice to your country ; we, your brothers, the Sachems, 
Chiefs and warriors of the Seneca nation, request you to 
open your ears and give attention to our voice and wishes. 

" Brothers : — You recollect the late contest between 
you and your father, the great King of England. This 
contest threw the inhabitants of this island into great 
tumult and commotion, like a raging whirlwind which 
tears up the trees, and tosses to and fro the leaves, so 
that no one knows from whence they come, or where they 
will fall. 

" Brothers : — This whirlwind was so directed by the 
Great Spirit above as to throw into our arms two of your 
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infant children, Jasper Parish and Horatio Jones. We 
adopted them into our families and made them our chil- 
dren. We loved them and nourished them. They lived 
with us many years. At length the Great Spirit 
SPOKE TO the whirlwind, AND IT WAS STILL. A clear and 
uninterrupted sky appeared. The path of peace was open- 
ed, and the chain of friendship was once more made bright. 
Then these our adopted children left us to seek their rela- 
tions. We wished them to return among us, and promised 
if they would return, and live in our country, to give each 
of them a seat of land for them and their children to sit 
down upon. 

"Brothers : — They have returned, and have for seve- 
ral years past been serviceable to us as interpreters. We 
still feel our hearts beat with affection for them, and now 
wish to fulfil the promise we made them, and to reward 
them for their services. We have therefore made up our 
minds to give them a seat of ten square miles of land, 
lying on the outlet of Lake Erie, about three miles below 
Black Rock, beginning at the mouth of a creek known by 
the name of Scoy-gu-quay-des Creek. 

" Brothers : — We have now made known to you our 
minds ; we expect and earnestly request that you will per- 
mit our friends to receive this our gift, and will make the 
same good to them according to the laws and customs of 
your nation. 

"Brothers: — Why should you hesitate to make our 
minds easy with regard to this our request ? To you it is 
but a little thing, and have you not complied with the re- 
quest, and confirmed the gift of the Oneidas, the Onon- 
dagas and Cayugas, to their interpreters? And shall 
we ask and not be heard ? 

" Brothers : — We send you this our speech, to which 
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we expeet jour answer before the iM fsa king up of your 

great council fire." 

Mr. Jones, who is ajluded to, was taken captive at the 
age of sixteen, on the banks of the Blue Juuiaia," and 
oonyayed to the Genesee Yallej, where be was adopted 
ioto an Indian £unUy, and remalnod five years, when he 
was made interpreter for the 8lx Natkms by Ckneral 
Washington. 

He was the favorite interpreter of Bed Jacket; and 
having secured the perfect confidence of the Indians, had 
great influence over them. 

He married an Indian wife, and his son became one 
of the most respeeted among the Seneea ohiefo; he mar* 
ried the step-daughter of Bed Jaoket, and left an interest- 
ing family of children, one of whom was presented by the 
dying mother to the missionaries, who adopted it for their 
own. It was a little girl, whom they named Louisa Maria, 
and who, though she died in early childhood, lived long 
MiOQgh to become a bud of promise ; yes, a blossom of 
Christian love, and hope and faith, a lamb of Ghrist'a 
flock. She belonged to the olass of those who always die 
in infancy, "whose names are all on gravestones.'' They 
are perfected without the discipline of earth's trials, and 
transplanted, to bloom as spring flowers in the gardens 
-above. Life would be a dreary pathway without the lit- 
tle ones, and the heavenly choir would not make so sweet 
melody without the music of their voices. 

Mr. Parish was bom in Connectioat, and afterwards 
emigrated to Pennsylvania. His home was the Yale of 
Wyoming, and he experienced the fate of so many of its 
children. He was taken captive when he was eleven, and 
adopted with the usual ceremonies, being transferred from 
one nation to another, and esperieneing all the vioissitodes. 
of Indian lifo during seven yearsi when he w«a released. 
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He could speak five of the Indian dialects fluently, and 
was interpreter for the Six Nations thirty years. 

Faruier^s Brother, at one time on a visit to Philadel- 
phia, was presented with a silver medal by Washington, 
which bore his own likeness, and of which the chief was 
very proud, wearing it suspended from his neck, and say- 
ing he would lose it only with his life. 

During the war of 1812 he was often associated with 
Captain "Worth, who was a great favorite with the Indians. 
At one time he was very sick for several weeks, and the 
Indians lingered about his tent, expressing the greatest 
anxiety, ready for any service, and Farmer's Brother was 
in the habit of sitting by his bedside several hours every 
. day. 

On one occasion, a Chippewa Indian crossed over from 
Canada, and joined a little party near the quarters of 
Captain Worth, pretending that he had deserted. But 
Indians of any nation were not in the habit of deserting, 
so his new companions did not believe his story. Still 
they did not molest him, and he mingled with them freely, 
listening to their stories and relating his own, till one day 
an indiscretion betrayed him. The Americans and some 
of their red allies were boasting of the number of red- 
coats they had killed, when the Chippewa, forgetting his 
disguise, also boagted, but it was of the Yankees and Sene- 
cas he had slain. Ah, yes I he was a spy ; and quickly 
was he arraigned to answer for his sin. 

Farmer's Brother was by his sick friend, but hearing 
the noise without, he sallied forth to learn the cause. The 
poor Chippewa was surrounded by warriors, that he might 
not make his escape, and pointed out to the old chief with 
great contempt as an enemy in their midst. He learned 
the particulars, and then stepped up to the Chippewa, 
with a word or two, which he alone understood ; and im- 
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mediately the culprit drew his blanket over his head^ and 
coolly received a blow from the war-club, which sent him 
staggering to the ground. 

For a moment he was stunned and motionless, but 
suddenly he sprung to his feet, rushed through the circle, 
and fled. To shrink from pain or fear death, was an ever- 
living disgrace to an Indian, and he had not gone far 
when the taunts of the Senecas stung him more than 
would a thousand barbed arrows. He stopped, deliber- 
ately retraced his steps, and entered again the circle. Yes, 
he would die with all the heroism of an Indian warrior ; 
and the Athenian philosopher did not more coolly swallow 
the poison mixed by his enemies, than the dauntless Chip- 
pewa seated himself upon the ground, and drew again his 
blanket over his head, to receive the death blow. Now 
they permitted him to be shot, and Farmer's Brother dis- 
charged the contents of his faithful rifle in his breast. 

During the same war, a fugitive Mohawk, from the 
enemy, had endeavored to pass for a Seneca, and camo 
among those who were led by this famous chief, who im- 
mediately recognized him. 

I know you well," said he ; you belong to the Mo- 
hawks. You are a spy. Here is my rifle, my tomahawk, 
my scalping knife; say which shall I use; I am in haste." 

The young Mohawk knew there was no hope, and said 
he would die by the rifle. He was ordered to lie down 
upon the grass, and with one foot upon his breast, the 
chieftain shot him through the head. 

Some of my readers will be ready to exclaim, " How 
heartless and barbarous ! " and thoroughly savage, too, per- 
haps ; but I shall only have to refer them for a parallel, to 
English and American history only a few years before, 
when young Hale was hung in an English camp for being 
a spy, and the gallant Major Andre in an American camp 
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for the same reason ; and no petitions or pleadings could 
procure for them a more honorable death. " Only permit 
me to be shot, and I will glory in my death," plead the 
brave young man who was risking life, and honor too, in 
the service of his country, and whose only sin was that he 
dared too much for the cause he had espoused. But even 
Washington would not relent, and the noble youth was 
hung like a common felon. 

The simplicity of the Indian in money matters, and 
especially concerning the interest of sums deposited in 
banks, was very amusing. At one time there was ceded 
a tract of land including four millions of acres, for which 
they were to receive one hundred thousand pounds ; the 
Indians being told that the interest of the money would 
be more useful than so much unproductive land, and this 
interest should be paid them annually. It was very diffi- 
cult at first for them to comprehend the nature of a bank, 
and how money could be made to grow, knowing as they 
did that it was not placed in the earth to produce like 
corn. They saw that it was planted and produced a crop, 
but the place and the process were a great mystery. But 
those on whom devolved the business soon made them- 
selves masters of the science, and knew very quick if the 
crop was not the full amount, though the uninitiated 
would sometimes ask what the prospect was in a season 
like that? The figure was adopted, and is still used in 
their language, of saying the money is planted and grows. 
They have planted a certain sum, and it has grown to a 
great amount. As few of them could count more than a 
hundred, it was a long time before they could reckon a 
hundred thousand ; and their first lesson was given by 
filling a cask with dollars, and then another, and showing 
them how many casks would be required to contain the 
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whole, and how many horses would he necessary in order 
to draw it. 

It was in the making of this treaty that Red Jacket 
was gnilty of a daplieity wkioh left a dark stain u^n his ' 
MDM for ever, and towed enmitj between him and the 
honeet Farmer's Brother and Oonplaater, wUdi was 
never entirely removed. 

When they hoard that there was trouble about the in- 
terest of the money that had been deposited in the bank, 
as it might fail, Farmer's Brother wrote a letter express- 
iog the fears and misunderstandings of the people^ ad* 
dressed to the Seeretary of War. 

BftoTHsn -The saehems and ehlef warriors of the 
Seneca Nation of Indians, understanding yon are the 
person appointed by the great council of your nation, to 
manage and conduct the affairs of the several nations of 
Indians with whom you are at peace and on terms of 
firien^hip, eome at this time as children to a fisther, to. 
lay before you the trouble wUoh we hare on our mind& 

Brother :^Listen to what we say. Some years sinoe 
we held a treaty at Bigtree, near the Genesee Rtrer. 
This treaty was called by our great father, the President 
of the United States. At this treaty we sold to Robert 
MorrUf the greatest part of our country; the sum he 
gave ns was one hundred thousand dollars. The eom- 
mossloners who were appointed on yonr part^ advised as 
to plaoe this money in the hands of our great father, the 
President of the United States. He told us our father 
loved his red children, and would take care of our money, 
and plant it in a field where it would bear seed for ever, 
as long as trees grow, or waters run. Our money has 
heretofore been of great serviee to ns, it has helped ns to 
support our did people and our women and ehildren ,* bul 
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we are told the field where our money was planted is be- 
come barren. 

Brother : — We do not understand your way of doing 
business. The thing is very heavy on our minds: we 
hope you will remove it." 

On the reception of this letter the fund was trans- 
ferred from the bank to the Government of the United 
States, which has ever since paid the Indians the interest 
faithfully. From the sale of other lands in the State 
they receive several thousand dollars, and in all about 
($16,500) sixteen thousand five hundred dollars. This 
is divided equally among men, women, and children. The 
infant of two days old receives as large a sum as the 
greatest Chief. It would be infinitely better for them, 
now, if this money could be appropriated to educational 
purposes, or devoted to the public benefit in some other 
way ; but there is not yet a sufl&cient number who appre- 
ciate the importance of educational and other improve- 
ments, to consent to a change in the distribution of their 
annuities. Unless they save it every year, they would 
think they did not have it. Yet there are many who 
fully understand and strongly advocate a better way^ and 
1 doubt not ere long it will be adopted, and schools and 
agricultural interests be the first to receive the benefit; 
for these they are fast learning to value. 

The following extract from the journal of Mr. Savery, 
one of a deputation sent in 1 794, by the Quakers, to learn 
the condition and wants of the Indians, will give a 
glimpse of him in his forest home. 

" After dinner we went to view Farmer's Brother's 
encampment, which contained about five hundred Indians. 
They were located by the side of a brook, in the woods ; 
having built about seventy or eighty huts, by far the most 
commodiously and ingeniously made of any we have yet 
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seen. The principal materials are bark and the bonghs 
of trees, so nicely put together as to keep the family nice 
and warm The women as well as the men appeared to 
be mostly employed. In this camp there are a large 
number of pretty children, who, in all their activity and 
buoyancy of health, were diverting themselves according 
to their fancy. The vast numbers of deer they have 
killed, since coming here, which they cut up and hang 
around their huts inside and out to dry, together with the 
rations of beef which they had drawn daily, give the ap- 
pearance of plenty to supply the few wants to which they 
are subjected. The ease and cheerfulness of every counte- 
nance, and the delightfulness of the afternoon, which these 
inhabitants of the woods seemed to enjoy with a relish far 
superior to those who are pent up in crowded and popu- 
lous cities, all combined to make this the most pleasant 
visit I have yet made to the Indians ; and induced me 
to believe that before they became acquainted with white 
people, and were infected with their vices, they must 
have been as happy a people as any in the world. In 
returning to our quarters we passed by the Indian Coun- 
cil, where Red Jacket was displaying his oratory to his 
brother chiefs. He afterwards made us a visit with his 
wife and five children, whom he had brought to see us. 
They were exceedingly well clad, agreeable in their man- 
ners, and the best behaved and prettiest Indian children 
I had ever met with." 

In closing the report he says, that during a sojourn 
of seven weeks among the Indians, they had frequent 
opportunity of observing the melancholy and demoraliz- 
ing efifect.i resulting from the supply of ardent spirits 
furnished them by white people ; and the difficulties and 
hardships to which these poor people, once a free and 
independent nation, are now subjected, appeared to them 
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loudly to claim the sympathy of friends and others, who 
have grown opulent upon the land which was their former 
inheritance. 

Farmer's Brother never yielded to the temptation of 
the fire-water. He lived and died a sober man. " He was 
a noble instance of a great and magnanimous mind. No 
one who looked upon him could imbibe feelings of disgust 
or hatred ; and all who knew him well, felt esteem and 
veneration. He was never guilty of meanness, littleness, 
or intrigue ; but was ever open, dignified, and fearless. 
He was a fine specimen of the Indian form, and trod the 
earth like a king, with the impress of integrity and honor 
upon his face as it was thoroughly stamped upon his 
character." 

" ' He was one of nature's noblemen, 

the front of Jove himself, 

An eye like Mars to threaten and command : 
A station like the herald Mercury.'" 

" None who saw him will fail to recollect his majestic 
mien and princely bearing, much less will they who have 
heard him in council, forget the power and deep-toned 
melody of his voice — his natural and impressive gestures, 
and the unafi'ected and commandiog dignity of his man- 
ner. Unrivalled as a warrior, and only equalled by Red 
Jacket in eloquence, speaking in the verity of sober 
prose, it may be said that his was 

" 'A combination and a form indeed. 
To give the world assurance of a man.' " 

"His influence with his nation was very great; and 
his true glory, his open-heartedness, his fidelity to truth, 
and his generous magnanimity, secured for him the admi- 
ration and respect of every white person who had the 
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honor of his acquaintance. He wts a firm friend where 
he promised fidelity, and a bitter eDemy to those against 
whom he eontended; and would lose the last drop of 
blood in (lis toIds sooner than betnrf the eanse he had 
esponsed. He lived to be ninety years of age, dying in 
1814, and continued a Pagan to the day of his death, 
as thoroughly opposed to Christianity and all the inroads 
of oiYilisation as Ked Jaoket himself/' 

The Indittn names fidl strangely, and sometimes 
linrshly on ears polite^ and when belonging to persons of 

dignity, convey to us any thing but an idea of" the tme 
qualities of those who bore them. Yet Big-Kettle was a 
truly great and noble man ; and every time I find myself 
in eompany with Indians, I am introduced to those whose 
names luring a smile to m j lips in spite of all my attempts 
at gravity; like Mr. 8ilTer*heels» Mr. Sun-down, and Mr. 
Tall-Chi^. Young- King was a chief of the Seneea Na- 
tion, and one of whom the people were very proud on ac- 
count of his bravery in war, his wisdom in council, and 
his mild, pacific character in social life. He was born at 
Canandaigua, which signifies in thdr language *'The 
Ohosen City," and indicates fax more to Ihem than it does 
to ns of beanty in soenery and location, and was to the 
Indian one of his most loved spots, among all the smiling 
valleys and fruitful fields which dotted their favorite hunt- 
ing-grounds, on the borders of the lakes and rivers which 
stretch from the Hudson to Niagara, and from the St. 
Lawrence to the Ohio. Oh 1 the cruel desolaUon which 
swept them away 1 

Yonng-King was one of these who fled belisre the 
American army nnder .€kneral Sullivan, who was sent to 
destroy thev gittfmnento m 1777. Bnt he was only a 
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boy, being, as he tbouglity ten or twdye years of age — ^as 
bis mother gave him a fryiiig-paii to oarry on iheir flying 
' jroute to Canada, where tiiey went to seek the proteotion 
of the British, in whose service their warriors had 

fought, * ■ • 

^ , "And in their canse hied nobly." 

He was the son of " Old Smoke," one of the most 
distingaished sachems of the Six Nations, and though 
not equal to his father, was the keepw of the conneilr 
-#re| and erer won the respect of enemies and the loye of 

(friends. * ' ' 

As I read over volumes of history in order to glean 
the truth from the great mass of details, I cannot help 
being struck with the different manner in which massacre 
and bloodshed are represented when Indians are spoken 
of, and when the same things are recorded of white men. 
The inllages of Wyoming and Cherry Valley were de* 
^stated and destroyed by British and Indians, and the 
shocking story is repeated and dwelt upon as unparalleled 
in atrocity. The Indian is called a barbarian and blood- 
thirsty assassin — the personification of cruelty and re^ 
-mnge. Bat when it is recorded of the American army 
4hat they were sent in every direction to OTCirnn and 
--lay waste Indian settlements, cut down their orchards, 
destroy their proyisions and crops, kill their cattle and 
horses, and apply the besom of destruction to every thing 
that could give shelter or sustenance to man or beast;" 
iNdd it is added, that they meted out the full measure 
. of destruction and desolation npon every settlement that 
•came in their way, and actually destroyed forty Indian 
""Grillages, one hundred and sixty thousand buriiels of com, 
vast quantities of beans and other vegetables, a great 
number of horses, and all farming utensils, and indeed 
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every thing that was the result of labor or the produce 
of cultivation ; all this being the unmolested and unre- 
mitting employment of five thousand men for three weeks 
and to close their labors of destruction, applied the torch 
to the ancient metropolis of the Seneca Nation, which 
contained one hundred and twenty-eight houses — many 
being killed and many taken prisoners, and all obliged to 
flee — men, women, and children — through the wilderness, 
strewing the way with the dead and dying — it is called 
" gallant," a " brilliant achievement," a glorious ex- 
ploit ! " That Indian mothers see their children murdered 
before their eyes, or starving, or wasting from sickness, 
is nothing to excite pity or call forth compassion. That 
the horses, and cows, and sheep of Indians are burnt, and 
all their pleasant fields laid waste, is matter of rejoicing. 
Their homes were far more dear to them than were the 
homes of those who had occupied them but for a few 
years ; for they were living with the legends and sweet 
associations of centuries. They were deprived of their 
birthright. I have listened with horror as I have heard 
old men relate the tales of hunger, and sickness, and 
misery to which thousands were reduced by an act which 
gained for the victors immortal honors and not a single 
censure. 

The Indians were the allies of the English, and faith- 
ful to their plighted word. They fought according to 
their rules of warfare, and fought for their homes and 
their firesides, their wives and their children, and fought 
in vain. Theirs, too, were happy homes, where love and 
domestic virtue dwelt ; and their freedom from envyings 
and jealousies, and strife and malice, might put many 
Christian homes to shame. Instead of wondering that 
they hated white people, I only wonder that the wounds 
they received should ever have healed — that they do not 
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rankle for ever, and produce utter detestation and uncon- 
querable enmity to every thing with a pale skin. 

This has been the case with many, and made it almost 
impossible for the missionaries to convince them that a 
religion taught by such a people, could have in it any 
good thing. And only by living among them, and exem- 
plyfying its principles by long and intimate intercourse, 
could induce them to listen to the Gospel messages. 

Young-King was one of the first among the Seneca 
chiefs to see the good influence of education and the 
Christian religion upon his people ; and his influence was 
very great, standing as he did so high as a warrior and 
chief 

Like too many, too, he partook of the fire-water^ and 
for many years was a victim of the lowest intemperance. 
In a drunken brawl he lost an arm, and a finger from the 
remaining hand ; but after he became a Christian, not a 
drop ever wet his lips. At one time, on a journey, he 
was thrown from his carriage, and badly injured. When 
the physician came, he was groaning upon the floor in a 
neighboring hut ; but the whiskey bottle stood upon the 
table, and was an irresistible temptation ; he must drink 
before he could attend his patient. When Young-King 
observed it, he asked " What you drink ? " The doctor 
answered, " Whiskey, and it will do you good ; come, take 
a glass ! " No," said the chief, " and you no bleed mc, 
you no bleed me I " and though in the most intense suffer- 
ing, he would not allow any thing to be done for him by 
a man who drank whiskey. 

He was the first man who built a rod of fence on the 
Buffalo Reservation, where the missionaries first resided ; 
and often, in the cold winter days, would be seen on Sat- 
urday, crossing the creek in his little canoe, to see if the 
church were supplied with fuel for the Sabbath j and if it 
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were not, with his one hand wielded the axe, and chopped 
the little pile, which he also carried to the door, to be sure 
that it was ready for the morning service, saying, he came 
so late into the vineyard, he must work diligently in order 
to accomplish any thing before he was called away. He 
enjoyed very little direct instruction, and could not read ; 
yet he seemed to understand clearly the history of redemp- 
tion, and the nature of the atonement, as well as the intri- 
cate workings of the human heart. 

His manners were very refined and gentlemanly ; and 
his deportment, at all times, that of one who had been 
well-bred and accustomed to cultivated circles ; and the 
old-fashioned hospitality which characterizes his people, 
was kept up at his fireside ; the poor were welcome, the 
hungry were fed, and the friendless made to feel that there 
was still in store for them sympathy and the kindness of 
cordial friendship. 

He early lost the wife of his youth, but in the wife of 
his old age he had a genuine helpmate, who participated 
in his desire to do good among his people, encouraged his 
hospitality, and set an example of prudence and dignity at 
the head of her household. 

They united with the little mission church on the same 
day, and reminded one of disciples at the feet of Jesus, 
when they listened to the words of the preacher, so child- 
like were their manners, and so trusting the expression 
of their countenances as they drank at the fountain of 
knowledge. 

The punishment of children in the schools often caused 
much trouble among parents, and Young-King proposed 
that there should be a committee appointed among the 
chiefs to visit the schools regularly, and encourage the 
teachers, by talking to the children of the necessity of 
obedience and order, and the importance of education ; 
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proving in all times of trouble an able and faithful coun- 
sellor, and a support in every good cause. 

Wicked white men often tempted him, in order to 
overcome his temperance resolutions and lead him into 
sin ; but he was always firm, and brought no dishonor, in 
any way, upon the cause which he had espoused. 

During the last war, he was on the side of the United 
States, and the remainder of his life received a pension of 
two hundred dollars a year, as compensation for his bra- 
very, and a wound which he received in performance of his 
meritorious services. 

He died in 1835, and lies in the Mission Burial-Ground, 
about four miles from Buffalo, where are also most of the 
distinguished men and women of the nation who have died 
in the last half century. It is a consecrated spot indeed 
to the Indian and to the mission, for there are the lost 
and loved ones of their own little families, and the first 
fruits of their labors among a pagan people, who received 
Christian burial. It was once a fort, and the soldiers* 
graveyard ; and warriors of many nations, and Christian 
pilgrims, and little children, whom Jesus took in his arms 
and blessed, now mingle their dust beneath the same 
green mounds ; and some of them will awake at the sound 
of the last trump on the resurrection morn, and enter -to- 
gether the New Jerusalem. 
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INDIAN MAGNANIMITY ILIfUSX&AXSD BY XHE JJF^ OF pOIlN-. 

■ ■ - - ^ ■ ' • 

Wars develope murrion, and give an opportonify to 
the brave to display their heroism. Had tiiere been no 
American RevolntioD, Washington wonld probably have 

remained a quiet farmer on his estates, unknown to fame; 
and had not war been the most glorious occupation in 
which men could engage, thousands of others would havo 
gone down to the grave nnhonored and nnsung. ' ' ' 

With the Iroquois, war and oratory being the only 
fields of distinction, it is only the lives of orators and 
warriors that we have to record, in writing Indian history 

Cornplanter was scarcely less famous than Brandt, as 
his feet were, all his life, upon the war-path. The year of 
his birth cannot be ascertained with accuracy, but must 
have been as early as 1735. Like Farmer's Brother, he 
was in the battle which ended so disastrously for the 
British in Braddock's defeat^ in 1755; and to the Indians 
alone the French owed all their victories, in the ^ old 
French war," as in an Indian country, with the primitive 
inhabitants so numerous as they were then, he who secured 
their alliance, must be morally certain of securing victory. 
Allowing Cornplanter to have been twenty years old at 
that.ti|n0^ and he could aearcely h^y^ bgen ^ouiiie^ 
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birthday was three years later than that of Washington. 
His father was a white man, and his mother an Indian of 
the Seneca nation, and his birthplace Conewango, in the 
valley of the Genesee River. There is very little for me 
to relate of him, though he lived more than a hundred 
years, and was ever on the alert, because I cannot follow 
him to the battle ground, and he lived in a time when it 
was thought little else was worth relating concerning a 
great man, except his great deeds. 

In a speech which he once wrote to the Governor of 
Pennsylvania, he says of himself: 

" When I was a child, I played with the butterfly, the 
grasshopper, and the frogs ; and as I grew up, I began to 
pay some attention, and play with the Indian boys in the 
neighborhood ; they took notice of my skin being a dif- 
ferent color from theirs, and spoke about it. I inquired 
of my mother the cause, and she told me that my father 
was a resident in Albany. I still ate my food out of a 
bark dish. I grew up to be a young man, and married 
me a wife, and I had no kettle or gun. I then knew 
where my father lived, and went to see him, and found he 
was a white man, and spoke the English language. He 
gave me food while I was at his house, but when I started 
to return home, he gave me no provisions to eat on the 
way. He gave me neither kettle nor gun." 

It was the fate of all those who had aa much white as 
red blood in their veins, to be rejected by the white pa- 
rent ; and they therefore had no alternative but to wed 
themselves to Indian customs, and be Indians in name, if 
not in reality. This sometimes infused a bitterness into 
their spirits, and made them doubly ferocious, when called 
to defend themselves against white enemies. 

During all the revolutionary war, Cornplanter was 
the ally of the British ; but when the hatchet was buried, 
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and especially when the Indian was deserted by those for 
whom he had so faithfully fought, he became the friend 
of the United States, and never after wavered in his loy- 
alty to the Republic. In one of his war excursions, he 
sought his father's dwelling, and surprising him, made 
him a prisoner. The old man was in terror at falling into 
the hands of an Indian ; and, perhaps, would have feared 
more, if he had known that his captor was his son. But 
he did not recognize him till Cornplanter, after obliging 
him to march ten or twelve miles into the forest, leaving 
him all the while to imagine his fate, stepped up before 
him and said : 

" My name is John 0. Bail — commonly called Corn- 
planter. I am your son ! You arc my father ! You are 
now my prisoner, and subject to the customs of Indian 
warfare. But you shall not be harmed — you need not 
fear. I am a warrior ! Many are the scalps I have 
taken ! many prisoners I have tortured to death ! I am 
your son I I was anxious to see you, and greet you in 
friendship. I went to your cabin and took you by force. 
But your life shall be spared. Indians love their friends 
and their kindred, and treat them with kindness. If now 
you choose to follow the fortunes of your red son, and to 
live with our people, I will cherish your old age with 
plenty of venison, and you shall live easy. But if it is 
your choice to return to your fields, and live with your 
white children, I will send a party of my trusty young 
men to conduct you back in safety. I respect you, my 
father ; you have been friendly to Indians, and they are 
your friends." 

The father, of course, preferred his home and his 
white children ; and the promise was faithfully fulfilled, 
of escorting him in safety back to his cabin. One can 
easily imagine that the young Cornplanter intended to 
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"heap coals of fire on his head," though he had never 
heard the Scripture injunction ; and in this instance, cer- 
tainly acted according to the golden rule, of doing as he 
would be done by. His father had rejected him ; had 
never performed the parent's duty of sheltering him, or 
giving him food or clothes, or bestowed upon him a word 
of affection, or manifested in him any interest. That he 
had a son among them, may have softened his feelings 
towards Indians, and prompted him to befriend them ; 
but our impressions concerning the promptings of Indian 
blood, would lead us to expect retaliation for such neglect. 
We might expect him to ask, Why should the father love 
and cherish his white children, and leave him to run wild 
in the forest ? Very likely these thoughts passed through 
his mind, but no Christian mother ever more thoroughly 
inculcated the precept, " Honor thy father and thy 
mother, that thy days may be long in the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee," than the untaught Indian 
woman in the wilderness. If Cornplanter had fallen up- 
on his white brethren and sisters in anger, and meted out 
to them vengeance, on account of their being the Benja- 
mins of their father's household, we should have called it 
consistent with Indian character. But though he had it 
in his power at any time to cause them to be slain, or 
taken captive, he left them by their firesides in safety and 
peace. That he sometimes thought of the injustice he 
was experiencing, is evident from the ironical allusions he 
made to the peculiar embarrassment of neglected children, 
in his speeches. 

At one time, he, with several other Chiefs, was at a 
great dinner, given upon the ratification of a long-pending 
treaty. Wine being part of the entertainment, Corn- 
planter took his glass and said : 

*' I thank the Great Spirit for this opportunity of 
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mokiDg the pipe of friendship and love. May we plant 
o«r own Tines, be the faikers qf our man Mldren^ and 
maintain Ikem!^^ 

The Indian najne of Oornplanter was Qa-ne-o-^i-jo, or 
Handsome Lake ; and he had a half-brother, who became 
distinguished among the Irorjuois as the founder of a new 
religion. Having spent his youth in dissipation, he sud- 
denly reformed, and announced that he had been commis- 
sioned by the Groat Spirit as an apostle, endowed witb 
snpematoral and baring a new revelation. At the- 
time of his eonvereum^-At such it may be tenned— he re-" 
sided with Oornplanter, in a little Tillage on tiie Alle- 
ghany River, in the State of Pennsylvania. ' 

During; a severe illness, he pretended to have had a 
vision, and to have visited the world of spirits, where he 
was i^hown tortures inflicted upon the wieked, and also the 
happiness of the good. He was sneeessfbl in obtaining 
the eredenee, not only of the people, but of the Chiefk; 
and through his new doctrines, operated upon the super- 
stitious tendencies in the minds of those whom it was his 
office to reform, and was really the means of great good, 
fie rejected some of the ancient Pagan ceremonies, and 
adopted new ones in their stead, and promulgated a oode 
oCmorality, suited to their new oondition and temptations; 
< The Indiansiiad a superstitious fear of oonforming to 
the ensloms df white people — believing it would not be 
right for them to build similar houses, or wear similar 
clothes, or eat the same food. - ' 

The new teacher convinced them that it would be im- 
possible for them to Uto longer in their old way, and that 
the Qreat Spirit had commissioned him to tell them they 
might now adopt the customs of pale*&ees. But be' 
threatened them with all the tortures which ilie eviP 
minded oo^ld inflict, if they did not cease to drink the 
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fire-water ; and so thoroughly did he inspire them with 
respect for himself, and faith in his divine mission, that 
there was soon visible a great change in the moral condi- 
tion of the people. 

Among his inventions for working upon their fears, 
were the particular torments designed for offenders of va- 
rious classes. 

He saw in the House of Torment a drunkard, obliged 
to drink a red-hot liquid, as this was an article he had 
alwa3's loved. After drinking, there issued from his 
mouth a stream of blaze. He was slowly consuming with 
his tortures. 

A man, who was in the habit of beating his wife, was 
led to the red-hot statue of a female, and requested to 
treat it as he had done his wife. He commenced beating 
it, and the sparks flew out and were continually burning 
him, but yet he would not consume. Thus would it be 
done to all who beat their wives. 

Those who sold fire-water to the Indians, would have 
their flesh eaten from their arms. 

Those who sold land to white people, would be for 
ever employed in removing heaps of sand, grain by grain. 

In a large field of corn, overrun with weeds, women 
were at work pulling them up ; but as fast as they were 
removed, they grew again — thus their work was never 
done. These were women who had been lazy^ and thus 
all indolent women would be punished. 

There was an appropriate punishment for those who 
were unkind to the aged and to children ; and he who in- 
stituted this new order of things, went from village to vil- 
lage, " preaching and exhorting ; and among all the 
unchristianizcd Indians, he was favorably received, few 
doubting his divine authority. 

By many, the scheme is thought to have originated 
10* 
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with CdrnplaDter, and is certainly worthy his sagacious 
miud. But he who executed the plan, must have been a 
man of no ordinary genius Tbej probably saw their 
race running to swift destrootion, and tbongbt to doTise 
a way to arrest the destroyer. There was little hope of 
bringing them so speedily under the inflnenee of Chns- 
tianity, as to produce the desired effect ; and in no way 
would there be much hope^ but by appealing to their su- 
perstitious fears. 

The successor of the apostle is So-se-ha*wa, who is a 
mnoere believer in the divine nature of the mission of 
Ga-ne-o-di-yo. At the eonvening of the moamiDg and 
religions eonncils, he repeats the message first delivered 
to the author of the new religion, and earnestly entreats 
all the people to heed his instructions. He is a man emi- 
nent for his virtues, and full of zeal in the performance 
of what he believes to be the duties of his holy office. 
He is a grandson of Ga-ne-o-di-yo, and nephew of Bed 
Jacket His birthplace was Ga-no-wau-ges, near the 
town of Avon, in 1774 ; and his jMresent vesidenoey Toiift- 
wanda, in the county of Genesee. 

Cornplauter had for many years the enmity of a large 
portion of his people, ou account of the course he took in 
selling lands and making treaties. His snporior sagaeity 
led him to see, that unless by formal treaty they parted 
with a portion, and secured to themselves another portion 
by the same meuis, they would again be involved in war, 
and be deprived of the whole. His motives were after- 
wards appreciated ; but during the trial he was often in 
danger of losing his life, so exasperated were the Indians 
at seeing their beloved country thus readily yielded up 
to their enemies. Complanter mourned as sincerely as 
^ey, but a wise policy dictated the course he pursuedk 
In one of his appeals concerning a small tcscritory, border- 
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ing upon Pennsylvania, occupied by Halftown and his 
people, which had been ceded by the treaty of Fort Sitan- 
wix, and which they wished restored, he used the follow- 
ing language : 

^' They grew out of the land, and their fathers grew 
out of it, and they cannot be persuaded to part with it. 
It is a very little piece. We, therefore, entreat you to 
restore to us this little piece of land." 

It reminds one of the prayer of Lot : " Is it not a 
little city ? " but it was not successful. Halftown and 
his people were obliged to move, and again fell trees and 
till new fields. It is not strange they were discouraged, 
and retrograded, instead of advancing in civilization. 

In 1790 Cornplanter visited Philadelphia in company 
with Rev. Mr. Kirkland, the celebrated missionary among 
the Iroquois, and Bigtrec and Halftown. During the 
frequent interviews of the missionary with the great 
chief, the Christian religion was the theme of conversation, 
and Mr. Kirkland inclined to the opinion that Cornplanter 
became a believer in its doctrines, and also experienced 
the faith and indulged the hopes of the Christian. 

In Sparks' American Biography, I find the following 
extract from his journal concerning the event. 

" I do not now regret my journey. I think I never 
enjoyed more agreeable society with any Indian than 
Cornplanter has afforded me. He seems raised up by 
Providence for the good of his nation. He exhibits un- 
common genius, possesses a very strong and distinguishing 
mind, and will bear the most mental application of any 
Indian I was ever acquainted with. When the business 
he came upon did not require his immediate attention, he 
would be incessantly engaged in conversation upon the 
subject of divine revelation. He appeared anxious as well 
as curious, in his inquiries for the evidences of the Scrip- 
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lure account of creation, the Christian scheme of doctrine, 
and* the effects Christianity would produce upon the various 
nations of the earth, under the administration of the Son 
of God. No subject seemed to animate his mind, and 
excite his inquiries more, than the universal peace and 
harmony which should take place in the latter day. He 
would many times not leave the subject short of three or 
four hours' conversation. For the last week I was with 
them, he would not allow the Sachems and warriors to 
sit down at meal-time, without having me ask the divine 
blessing upon the food, and has never been intoxicated 
once during the whole course of his life. At our parting 
he observed to me, that his business with Congress was 
settled to his entire satisfaction, and he believed it would 
gratify every wish of his nation, and he should return 
home well stored with provisions by the way ; but through 
the wonderful good providence of God, he had a richer 
store of spiritual food, out of which he could take a por- 
tion for his mind to feed upon, and digest every day 
through his long journey ; and that he could not suffi- 
. ciently thank the Great Spirit for giving him this oppor- 
tunity of being so long with me." 

The Indians were accustomed to call Washington The 
Town Destroyer," on account of the destruction his armies 
caused wherever they went ; but after he became President, 
his patient attention to their appeals, and promptness in 
redressing their grievances, acquired for him the title of 
Father, and gained for him the love of the Indians, that 
was like the love of children. 

The following extracts are from a long appeal, made 
to Washington by Cornplanter and other chiefs, setting 
forth their wrongs, and asking justice. 

The speech of Cornplanter, Half town, and Bigtree, 
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chiefs and councillors of the Seneca Nation, to the Great 
Councillor of the Thirteen Fires. 

" Father : — The voice of the Seneca nation speaks to 
you, the great councillor, in -whose heart the wise men of 
all the Thirteen Fires have placed their wisdom. It may 
be very small in your ears, and we therefore entreat you to 
hearken with attention ; for we speak of things which are 
to us very great. When your army entered the country 
of the Six Nations, we called you the Town Destroyer ; 
and to this day when that name is heard, our women look 
behind them and turn pale, and our children cling to the 
necks of their mothers. Our councillors and warriors are 
men, and cannot be afraid ; but their hearts are grieved 
with the fears of our women and children, and desire that 
it may be buried so deep as to be heard no more. When 
you gave us peace we called you Father, because you 
promised to secure us in the possession of our lands. Do 
this, and so long as the lands shall remain, that beloved 
name shall live in the heart of every Seneca." 

Then follows a long and particular account of the 
treaty by which the Indians had given up their land ; how 
they had been deceived, and were threatened with war if 
they did not comply with all that was demanded — and 
proceeds : 

" Upon this threat, our chiefs held a council, and they 
agreed that no event of war could be worse than to be 
driven with our wives and children from the only country 
which we had any right to. 

" Astonished at what we heard from every quarter, 
with hearts aching with compassion for our women and 
children, we were compelled to give up all our country 
north of the line of Pennsylvania, &c. 

" Father : — You have said that we were in your hand, 
and that by closing it you could crush as to nothing. Are 
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you determined to crush us ? If you are, tell us so ; that 
those of our natiou who have become your children, and 
liave deterrained'*to die so, may know what to do. 

In this case, one ohief has said he would ask you to 
pat him oat of pdiL Another, who will not think of dying 
by the hand of his father or his brother, has said he will 
retire to the Chateaugay, eat of the fatal root, and sleep 
with his fathers in peace. 

" Before you determine on a measure so unjust, look 
np to God, who has made us as well as you. We hope he 
will nift permit yea to destroy the whole of oar nations. 
. . ^imiie .(Hiippewas and all the nations westward, call as 
ani ad[fiuip--* Brothers of oar Fathers, where is the place 
you haye preserved for us to lie down upon ? ' You have 
compelled us to do that which has made us ashamed. We 
have nothing to answer to the children of the brothers of 
our fathers. 

^* Fathkk: — ^We willnot conceal from you that the Great 
God, and not man, has preserved the Complanter from the 
hands of his own nation. For they ask continually, 

« Where is the laud which our children and their children 
after them, are to lie down upon V He is silent, for he 
has nothing to answer. When the sun goes down he opens 
his heart before God, and earlier than the sun appears upon 
the hills, he gives thanks for his protection durii^ the 
night ; for he feels that among men, become desperate bj 
their danger, it is God only who can preserve them. He 
loves peace, and all that he had in store, he has given to 
those who have been robbed by your people, lest they 
should slander the innocent to repay themselves. The 
whole season which others have employed in providing for 
their families, he has spent in his endeavors to preserve 
peace ; and at this moment his wife and ohvldren are ly- 
ing on the ground, and in want of food ; his heart is in 
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pain for them, but he perceives that the Great God will ^ 
try his firmness in doing what is right. 

" Father : — The game which the Great Spirit sent into 
our country for us to eat, is going from among us ; we 
thought that He intended that we should till the land 
withlhe plough, as the white people do, and we talked to 
one another about it. But before we speak to you con- 
cerning this, we must know from you* whether you mean to 
leave us and our children any land to till. 

" Father : — Innocent men of our nation are killed one 
after another, and our best families ; but none of your 
people who committed the murders have been punished. 

" Father : — These are to us very great things. We 
know that you are very strong, and we have heard that 
you are wise, and we wait to hear your answer to what we 
have said, that we may know that you are just." 

It was not in the power of Washington to perform all 
the Chiefs asked, but he promised that all he could do 
should be done, and expressed the kindest sympathy in 
their sufferings, saying : — . 

'* The merits of Cornplanter, and his friendship for 
the United States, are well known to me, and shall not be 
forgotten ; and, as a mark of esteem of the United States, 
I have directed the Secretary of War to make him a pre- 
sent of two hundred and fifty dollars, either in money or 
goods, as the Cornplanter shall like best." 

So they returned home soothed and comforted. In 
the answer which Cornplanter made he said : — 

" Father : — Your speech written on the great paper, 
is to us like the morning to the sick man, whose pulse 
beats too strongly in his temples, and prevents him from 
bleep. He sees it and rejoices, but is not cured. 

Father : — You give us leave to speak our minds con- 
cerning the tilling of the ground. We ask you to teach 
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Ufl to plough and to grind corn ; to assist us in building 
saw-mills, and to supply us with broadaxcs, saws, augers, 
and other tools, so as that we make our bouses more com- 
fortable and more durable ; that you will send smiths 
among us, and, above all, that you will teach our children 
to read and write, and our women to spin and weave." 

Whilst Cornplanter was absent several murders were 
committed among his people by white men, and some, of 
the best families, were destroyed. lie then made another 
appeal for protection, and did all in his power to quiet the 
revengeful feelings of those who had been injured ; thus 
proving that he was sincere in his professions of friend- 
ship and love of peace. 

At the very time that he was about to depart as an 
ambassador of peace to the Western Indians, " three of 
his people were travelling through a settlement upon the 
Genesee, and stopped at a house to light their pipes. 
There happened to be several white men within, one of 
whom, as the foremost Indian stooped down to light hia 
pipe, killed him with an axe, another of the party was 
badly wounded with the same weapon whilst escaping from 
the house." 

When Cornplanter heard of this, he did not plan re- 
venge, and instigate his men to slay the first white men 
they met in return ; but commanded his warriors to let 
their tomahawks remain sheathed, and only said, " It is 
hard, when I and my people are trying to make peace for 
the white people, that we should be thus rewarded. I 
can govern my young men and warriors better than the 
Thirteen Fires can theirs." 

This was a magnanimity worthy of a Christian, and 
had it originated with a Grecian or Roman conqueror, or 
in any other than an Indian bosom, would have been writ- 
ten in letters of gold, and presented by every mother to 
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her son as a worthy example. But how few are there yet 
that ever heard of an Indian who thought of any thing 
but revenge for injuries. 

When "Washington was about to retire from the Pres- 
idency, Cornplanter made a special visit to the seat of 
government to bid him farewell, and again ask his atten- 
tion to the condition of his people. After stating the 
several points which he wished him to consider, he con- 
cludes : " Father, I congratulate you on your intended re- 
pose from the fatigues and anxiety of mind, which are con- 
stant attendants on high public stations, and hope that the 
same good Spirit which has so long guided your steps as 
a father to a great nation, will still continue to protect 
you, and make your private reflections as pleasant to your- 
self as your public measures have been useful to your 
people." 

This was th^ last interview between the two chiefs of 
a widely different people, both richly endowed by nature, 
to be so variously favored by fortune. Washington lived 
but a little while longer, and went down to the grave amid 
the lamentations of a nation, with a name on which has 
been bestowed the homage of a world ; and Cornplanter 
retired to his secluded cabin in the forest, to live forty 
years, devoted to humble efforts for the elevation of his 
people ; to die alone, with a name which has been almost 
forgotten. 

The remainder of his life Cornplanter lived very 
quietly, always on friendly terms with white people, and 
earnestly engaged in promoting agriculture, and all the 
arts of civilization among his people. lie was a profess- 
ing Christian, and always welcomed the clergymen and 
teachers to his humble abode. In 1816 he was visited 
by Rev. Mr. Alden, President of Alleghany College, who 
speaks with delight of the improvements which had been 
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made under the fostering care of tho old chief,— of the 
large fields of buckwheat, corn, and oats ; the great 
number of sheep, oxen, and horses that seemed at home, 
and perfectly domesticated on Indian lands. Cornplanter 
testified his joy at seeing Christian friends, by performing 
the offices of servant himself, and going into the field and 
mowing the grass for their horses. He was the owner at 
that time of thirteen hundred acres of land on the banks 
of the Alleghany, and six hundred were occupied by 
Indians, whose comfortable dwellings and cultivated 
fields formed a thriving village. 

The following is an appeal to the Society of Friends 
by Cornplanter, imploring their aid in promoting agri- 
culture and education among his people. 

Brothers : — The Seneca nation see that the Great 
Spirit intends they should not continue to live by hunt- 
ing, and they look around on every side, and inquire who 
it is that shall teach them what is best for them to do. 
Your fathers dealt honestly by our fathers. They have 
engaged us to remember it, and we wish our children to 
be taught the same principles by which our fathers were 
guided. 

*' Brothers : — We cannot teach our children what we 
perceive their situation requires them to know. We 
hare too little wisdom among us. We wish them 
to be instructed to read and write, and such other 
things as you teach your children — especially the love 
of peace." 

He died March 7th, 1836, and was buried beneath a 
spreading tree in his own field, but no stone or monument 
marks his grave. A century hence, when it is too late, a 
proud and peerless nation will wake up to their guilt, 
and their duty to a peculiar, if not a chosen people : 
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**Bat they will all have pftssed airay. 

The noble race and bAve ; ** 

• • • 

and then will eommenoe the lamentations, that those who 
had it in their power should have looked so indifier^ 
ently on whilst they wasted away. 

Complanter had a son, " a boy of fine spirit and 
promise," who was sent to Philadelphia for the benefit of 
an English education, under the care of the Quakers, who 
placed him in a suitable school and directed his studies. 

He was not only received into good society, bat ca- 
ressed. On one occasion, being at a hall, while dancing 
with a 'beantifnl girl, the jealousy of one of the young 
gentlemen present was excited, and he gave vent to his 
vexation by muttering the dislike he felt at seeing the 
young lady dance with a damned Indian." The 
quick ear of young Henry caught the sonnd, and after 
the figure was ended, having invited the young swain to 
the head of the stairs, he thrust him out, and gave him 
a push which sent him headlong down. " There," snd 
he, "you may now boast that you have been kicked down 
stairs by a damned Indian.'' 

But Henry had been too long the wild boy of the 
mountains, to be pleased with confinement, or bear pa- 
tiently his monotonous exercises. He wasted and pined 
till he became pale and emaciated. He was very courte- 
ous in manners, and had the suavity peculiar to the forest 
Chieftain. " My sister," he would say, — *' my sister is 
not here, and there is another who is not with me." He 
thirsted for the bright waters of his native valley, and 
longed to breathe once more the pure air of the AUe- 
gbanies. The crowded streets of the city had no charms 
for him. He stayed bat a few months, and bursting 
from his confinement, bounded back with the alaority of 
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a wounded deer, to the green mountain haunts of his 
lK>yhood, the sweet tones of his sister, and the gentle 
oooings of his forest dove. 

The following year Mr. N , a gentleman from 

Philadelphia, who Lad known the Chief there, came on 
an errand of agency to our country, where he has since 
resided. Having no acquaintance here, and feeling a deep 
interest in his young friend, he penetrated through the 
dark wilds of Pottaaod MoKean^and soon found him- 
self at the village of the Complanter. Henry weleomed 
libn eoirdially, presenting him to his father,* his sister, 
ad his friends ; but there was a sadness visible in his 
countenance, a quick restlessness in his movements, which 
betrayed how deep were the workings within. Mr. N— 
then asked him for the gentle dove he had described to 
him in days gone by. She is gone," said he, and led 
hm, to her grave. Here, Harry, after the custom of 
Hhite people, had planted flowers, not the forgct-me-notj 
nor the rose, nor the myrtle, but pale spring violets, re- 
freshing them with his tears, and breathing from this 
hallowed spot his invocations to the Great Spirit. 
- ' He wis in the war of 1812, and a gallant soldier 
ijfi|ier^€Knittir^ Pointer, but very sorrowful is the story of 
^sAerlj^i^^ was the day of his dea^j 

mS TO* delate it, to become an instrument of 
universal accusation against his people, who have been 
too long and too often judged by individual instances of 
degeneracy. * ' ; ■''^,.y- 
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MFIMBIIRIIT AND 8SK8IBILITT IN INDIAN OHAKAOTBEi IXtLUS- 
TBATED IN TRS LIFE LOOAN. 

The Indian name of Logan has scaroely been heard 
written, as the one by wbieh he was fitmiliarlj known 

was given him in childhood by his father, in memory of a 
dear friend, a white man, Charles Logan. His Indian 
name was Tal-ga-yee*ta, and his father waa a Cayuga 
Chief, whose house was on the borders of Cajnga Lake. 

There has been muoh dispute about the eyents of Lo- 
gan's life, and the speeeh which has rendered his name 
immortid, has been ascribed to others — even to a white 
man. But Mr. Jefferson, who tirst gave publicity to this 
proof of his eloquence, and to his sorrows, has taken 
special pains to verify his narrative, and proved that the 
words which have thrilled a million of heart-strings, were 
uttered by Logan, and by no other. 

He inherited his gifts and his noble nature from his 
father, who was ever the friend of peace, and who was ever 
the white man's friend. His wigwam was known far and 
near, as the abode of hospitality, and friendship, and kind- 
ness. It was a wigwam, but there was something of the 
halo about it which inyested a feudal casUe, in the days 
of English chiyalry and romance. Those who gathered 
around the cordial fire, which was lighted f&r every stran- 
ger, by the forest chieftain, felt the independence which 
the lone traveller did in some old baronial hallj and he 
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who presided at the feast, to which all were welcome, was 
not le.ss nobloi or less dignified than an English lord. 
Had there been a pen to record his hospitality and t€Me 
talkf there would most probably hare been seen in it more 
of wisdom than entered into the diseonrse of many a 
prince or potentate. But alas I for forest eloqaenoe, it was 
wafted only by the breeze, and its echoes died away in the 
forest 

Logan moved in early life to the banks of the Juniata, 
whioh is a beautifnl river, flowing through a wild romaalic 
eoaatrj, watered also by the SuMpiehanBa. Itt^a pleaiant 
Talley he bniH bis eabtn, and married a Shawnee ^fife. 

Thus he became identified with the Shawnese and Dela- 
wareSj though belonging to the Six Nations. And it was 
thus that he became the yiotim of those lawless marauders, 
who believed Indians every where lawful prey, wiw t|iey 
conld tlaaghter them with impunity. 

Logan bad listened in boyhood to the instraetiomi i>f 
the Moravian missionaries, and their gentle manners and 
soothing words, had probably influenced his charaeter. 
Whether he was a Christian, I know not ; but there are 
many who bear the name, in whom there is far less exem- 
plifieation of Christian principle. There was aboi^ Mm a 
quiet and softened dignity, a refinement of Mnl^neiiHild 
delioaoy of feeling, which eharacteriies none boi i&e Irffy, 
and exhales from none but the pure. His house, like his 
father's, was the Indian's and the white man's home, the 
dwelling-place of love. Alas ! that the milk of human kind- 
ness in his bosom, should ever have been turned to gall, 
%y bitter and oorrodmg wrongs. In his ehil^iood, arlMe 
oonnn bad beeii taken capttve by white meii, tOiAir ttggAa* 
vating ciroomstanoes, but for this he did sot'bMote^^ilie 
white man's foe. " Forgive and forget," was his motto, in 
all things tliat could be forgiven and forgotten ; and he 
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lived to be an aged man, before veDgeance took possession 
of his soul. 

In all the ooantiy where he dwelt he was known, and 
to every cottage Logan was weleome ; terror did not oreep 
into the heart of woman, nor fear fall upon the little ehild, 
when his footstqta were heard at their doors. And this, 

as was afterwards proved, was not because he had not all 
the traits which make a brave warrior, but from a settled 
principle that all men were brothers, and should love one 
another. 

fie set forth at one time on a hunting ezpeditioni and 
was alone in the forest Two white hnnters were engaged 
in the same sporty and having killed a bear in a wild gorge, 
were about to rest beside a bubbling spring, wben they 
saw an Indian form reflected in the water. They sprang 
to their feet and grasped their rifles, but the Indian bent 
forward and struck the rifles from their hands, and spilt 
the powder from their flasks. Then stretching forth his 
open palm in token of firiendship, he seated himself bende 
them and won his way to their hearts. For a week they 
roamed together, hunting and fishing by day, and sleeping 
by the same fire at night. It was Logan, and henceforth 
their brother. He pursued his way over the Alleghanies, 
and they returned to their homes, never again to point 
the gun at an Indian's heart. 

Some white men on a journey stopped at his cabin to 
rest. For amusement a shooting match was proposed, at 
which the price was to be a dollar a shot. During the 
sport Logan lost five shots, and when they had finished, 
be entered his lodge and brought five deer-skins for the 
redemption of his forfeit, as a dollar a skin was the estab- 
lished price in the market^ and the red man's money. Bat 
his gaests refused to take them, saying they had only been 
shooUng for sport, and wished no forfeit. But the lumor- 
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able Indian would take no denial, replying, If jou had 
lost the shots I should have taken your dollars, bub as I 
have lost, take my skins." 

Another time he wished to buy grain, and took his 
skins to a tailor, who adulterated the wheat, thinking the 
Indian would not know. But the miller informed him, 
and advised him to apply to a magistrate for redress. He 
went to a Mr. Brown, who kindly saw that his loss was 
made up, for Logan came often to his house, and he knew 
his noble heart and grieved to see him wronged. As he 
was waiting the decision of the magistrate, be played with 
a little girl, who was just trying to walk, and the mother 
remarked that she needed some shoes, which she was not 
able to purchase for her. 

The child was very fond of Logan, and loved to sit 
upon his knee, and when he went away was ready to go 
too. He asked the mother if he might take her to his 
cabin for the day, and she, knowing well the attention 
which would be bestowed upon her in the Indian's lodge, 
consented. Towards night there was some anxiety about 
the little one, but the shades of evening had scarcely be- 
gun to deepen, when Logan was seen wending his way to 
the cottage with his precious charge ; and when he placed 
her in her mother's arms, she saw upon her feet a tiny 
pair of moccasins, neatly wrought, that his own hands had 
made. Was this not a delicate way of showing gratitude, 
and expressing friendship ? Was it a rude and savage 
nature that prompted this attention to a little child, to 
make glad a mother's heart ? Not all the refined teach- 
ings of civilization could have invented a more beautiful 
tribute of sympathy and grateful affection. 

Logan was never tempted by friend or foe to touch the 
fire-water to his lips, till after wrongs kindled revenge in 
his soul. 
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HH'He adopted few of the customs, and rejected all the 
vices of civilization. This dignity and politeness were 
Indian characteristics, and are found universally among 
his people. 

But in an evil day the enemy found his way to the 
peaceful cabin in the forest, and darkness shrouded all 
the remainder of the good man's life. ^ 

Uad Logan remained farther north, and preserved his 
identity with the Six Nations, he would probably have been 
spared the woes which fell so thickly upon him. The 
Iroquois were still formidable, and neither armies nor in- 
dividuals ventured to insult them without provocation. 
If it had been known that he was a Sachem, and one of 
the chief men of his tribe, he would have been left unmo- 
lested. But the sin would have been as great of desolat- 
ing a home, the inmates of which were peaceful unoffend- 
ing women and children. 

A little company of military men were on their way to 
the west, and encamped in the vicinity of Logan's cabin. 
Not by the authority of their captain, but unknown to 
him, two or three set off in the night to inflict any injury 
which might be in their power upon the Indians they had 
heard were near. The husband and father was absent, 
but they lured one brother into the forest, and murdered 
him in cold blood, and then returned to destroy another 
as cruelly, and then shot the mother and little ones, leav- 
ing all upon the floor weltering in blood. Logan returned 
to find his cabin tenanted only by the dead, and vengeance 
for the first time was kindled in his bosom, and burned 
like a raging flame in his soul. Now he became the white 
man's foe, and incited every son of the forest to slay 
without mercy their common enemy. Thus commenced 
the long and frightful Indian war which filled the whole 
land with terror, and for ten years stained our historical 
11 
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records with Indian atrocities, unparalleled in our colo- 
nial or national experience. The quiet peaceful homes of 
white men were invaded, and women and children either 
killed or carried away captive ; but then it was not known 
why these outrages were committed. They were ascribed 
to Indian love of war, and carnage, and bloodshed ; but 
wherever Indian cruelty may be traced, it will be found to 
have been preceded by acts more cruel and heartless on 
the part of white men 

Stranger, — there are who think and write 
The Indian's soul untouched with light, 
And that to him belongs the guilt 
For all the blood his hand hath spilt! 
Like mine, his friendly homes among, 
They would have known God never made, 
A heart all darkness, and how long 
The Indian bore aggressive wrong. 
Old LfOgan was the white man's friend ; 
But injuries forced his love to end ; 
Of children, wife, and kindred shorn, 
None left for him to joy or mourn, 
He rose in calm, vindictive ire, 
Beside his nation's council fire, 
And bade them, by their fathers slain, 
No more in voiceless peace iicmain, 
But lift the brand, and battle cry, 
For vengeance, if not victory ! 

" Welcome, Englishmen ! welcome, Englishmen ! " 
was the pleasant greeting our fathers heard on the shores 
of New England ; and a similar hospitality was extended 
to all who came, by this unsuspicious and trusting people. 

In 1774, a deputation was sent to treat with the 
Sachems and chiefs, and to endeavor to appease their 
revenge. But Logan was a long time in yielding. No 
persuasion could induce him to attend a council that was 
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to treat of peace. He would not talk with white men of 
peace. It was useless to contend longer, he kiicw — they 
might as well submit. There was no hope for the Indian 
but to flee before the armed legions which were pursuing 
them, but he would never be their friend. 

At length Gen. Gleson, who was one of the deputation, 
followed him into the depths of the forest ; and there, 
seated upon a fallen tree, with Cornstalk, the venerable 
Shawnee chief by his side, he was induced to sign the 
treaty which all the other Sachems had signed before 
him, but not till he had repeated the heart-rending story 
of his wrongs, and the wrongs of his people. It was like 
wringing out his heart's blood to see them thus wasting 
away. They fell in thousands before the sword, and tens 
of thousands before the still more desolating scourge of 
the fire-water ; and while he talked, the tears coursed 
down his furrowed cheeks, and his keen sensibilities were 
quickened to the intensest suffering. Here it was that 
he made the speech which is familiar to every English 
tongue. 

The name of Cresap appears in the speech, as Logan 
thought he was with the men at the time of the murders. 
The details of the transaction vary in almost every account 
given of them, but as I have no room for discussions, I give 
the best authenticated narrative, and transcribe the speech 
as it first appeared in " Jefi"erson's Notes on Virginia," 
in which he challenges all the authors of antiquity to pro- 
duce any thing superior. 

SPEECH OF LOGAN. 

" I appeal to any white man to say, if ever he entered 
Logan's cabin hungry, and he gave him no meat ; if ever 
he came cold and naked, and he clothed him not. During 
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the course of the last long and bloody war, Logan re- 
mained in his cabin, an advocate for peace. Such was 
my love for the whites, that my countrymen pointed as 
they passed, and said, ' Logan is the friend of white men.' 
Col. Cresap, the last spring, in cold blood, and unpro- 
voked, murdered all the relations of Logan, not even 
sparing my women and children. There runs not a drop 
of my blood in any living creature. This called on me 
for revenge. I have sought it. I have killed many. I 
have fully glutted my vengeance. For my country I re- 
joice at the beams of peace. But do not harbor a thought 
that mine is the joy of fear. Logan never felt fear. He 
will not turn on his heel to save his life. Who is there 
to mourn for Logan ? Not one." 

Never again did Logan possess a home. He wandered 
about for many yenrs from settlement to settlement, rest- 
less, moody, and unhappy, and finally laid himself down 
in the forest to die. ** There were none to mourn for 
Logan ; " but very truly Jefferson remarks, " his talents 
and misfortunes have attached to him the respect and 
commiseration of a world." 



CHAPTER XIIL 



THE DARKEST TAGE OF INDIAN HISTORY. 

The history of Treaties is by far the darkest of all the 
pages of Indian history. War and bloodshed are ter- 
rible, — terrible indeed ; the stories of massacres chill the 
blood in our veins ; and the bitter strife of war is revolt- 
ing to all the finer feelings of our nature. But there has 
been a far more bitter strife of treaties, at which the 
heart bleeds, and the spirit moans. 

When the Six Nations were fairly subdued, and settled 
on the free reservations which were left to them in the 
western part of New York, if they could have remained 
undisturbed, and experienced no more wrong or dishonor, 
they would soon have adopted the arts of civilization ; 
and, through the instructions of the missionaries, have 
become a Christian people. 

But the echo of the warwhoop and the booming cannon 
had no sooner died away, than there came among them an 
army of serpents in human form, wearing the semblance 
of angels of light. These were land speculators ; and 
there is no species of bribery or corruption within the 
power of man to which they did not resort, in order to 
drive the Indians entirely from our borders. 

By this means they were kept in a constantly unset- 
tled state, so that for many years the labors of the mis- 
sionaries seemed utterly in v^iin. Some of the chiefs 
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would now and then yield to bribery, and some to decep- 
tion, and conclude to give up all they possessed, and 
remove beyond the Mississippi. And, as late as 1846, 
an emigration party was formed, and more than a hundred 
departed to the western wilds, where more than half of 
them perished before the end of a year. 

By a gross and wicked fraud, the Buffalo reservation 
was finally obtained, so that the Indians were all obliged 
to move from their comfortable homes and well-tilled 
fields, and commence anew in the forests to fell trees, and 
plough, and plant, and sow. By a similar fraud, the 
Tonawanda reservation was claimed ; but the chiefs and 
people would not remove, saying the treaty had never 
been signed by any member of those who had the power 
to make contracts, and they had no desire to part with 
another acre of their lands to white men. So the case is 
still in the courts, where thousands of dollars have been 
spent in an offensive and defensive war of words and 
quibbles. But the Indians now have lawyers among 
themselves, and firm friends and able counsellors among 
white people, and it is hoped the right will yet prevail. 

During these troublous times there were many affect- 
ing appeals made to societies and the Government, which, 
one would think, might melt hearts of stone, and prove, 
too, that eloquence did not die with Red Jacket or Corn- 
planter. 

These troubles, too, rallied around them many friends, 
especially among the Quakers, and awakened sympathy 
and renewed effort in their behalf A few extracts from 
letters, written by those who defended them in the hour 
of their calamity, and from the speeches of some of their 
Chiefs, a few of whom are still living, will give some idea 
of what the Indian is in a civilized state, when literally 
seated by his fireside. 
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Extract from a Report, made by a deputitioii of 
Friends, to investigate the true nature of the differq|^Q8 
beftw6«a the land speculators and the Indiana : — 

*^ It has been oommon for those who would deprm 
the Indians of their lands, first to deseribe them as iguo- 

rant, or stupid, or savage ; and then, ' for such worthy 
cause, to deem them as their lawful prey,' to put them 
out of the pale of civilisation, and then shut upon them 
the gate of meroj. 

Bot it is not trae, that these remnants of the Six Na- 
iiemi are eitfa«r haiharons or vieioBS. On the contrary, 
they are an innocent and improTing people. Feeling their 
own weakness they have been forced to yield to oppression 
and injury ; but they are neither quarrelsome nor vindic- 
ti?e. They are the remnant of a bold, warlike, and highly 
gifted race; fallen indeed from the dissy height of a tre- 
Biendons political and physical power, bat bearing that 
fidl with patience and dignity : inspiring respect, and ren- 
dering them objects of intense interest to the philanthro- 
pist and philosopher. 

** These New York Indians, like all other communities 
of mankind, present great yarieties of character and 
grades of intellect, bnt as a people, perhaps none of the 
aborigines of Nortii America have equalled them in all 
the manifestations of mental power. They haye not had 
the use of letters to store their minds with knowledge, or 
to record their own achievements ; yet wc know that they 
have had many great and talented men among them, who, 
making a Tery moderate allowance for the want of educa- 
tion, wonld not safe by comparison with the greatest of 
Bnropean competitors. They haye from the earliest times 
been eonsidsred a yery CKtraordinary race, distinguished 
from all. the surrounding nations by their capacity for ne- 
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gotiation, eloquence, and war. Remarkable for the love 
o^yberty, they scorned submission to foreign control. 
Baron La Houtan says of them, ' They laugh at the 
menaces of kings and governors, for they have no idea of 
dependence — the very word to them is insupportable. 
They look upon themselves as sovereigns, accountable tu 
none but pod, whom they call the Great Spirit.' 

" De Witt Clinton in his history of the Six Nations in- 
forms us, that they held supremacy over a country of 
amazing extent and fertility, inhabited by warlike and 
numerous nations, which must have been the result of 
unity of design and system of action, proceeding from a 
wise and energetic policy, continued for a long course of 
time. That in eloquence and dignity, and in all the cha- 
racteristics of personal policy, they surpass an assembly 
of feudal barons. 

" Their territory was estimated at 1,200 miles long by 
700 broad, including the great lakes or inland seas which 
bound our possessions to the north. Among their orators 
they had a Garangula, a Cornplanter, a Red Jacket, and 
a Big Kettle, of whom an elegant writer has said, ' they 
were men whose majesty of mind shone with a lustre that 
no belittling appellations could bedim.' President Jeffer- 
son says, ' I may challenge the whole orations of Demos- 
thenes and Cicero, and of any more eminent orator, if 
Europe has furnished more eminent, to produce a single 
passage superior to the speech of Logan ; yet this Logan 
was the son of a Cayuga chief, a Sachem of the New York 
Indians.' 

" When the news spread among them that the treaty 
was signed, and their land sold, there was unutterable 
sorrow. To the poor Senecas it was ' a day of darkness 
and of gloominess, of clouds and of thick darkness,' 
through which a ray of gladness could not penetrate. 
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Consternation and gloom covered their settlements. Their 
women were seen on all sides weeping in their houses — 
along their roads — as they passed to their occupations, 
and in the fields whilst engaged in their labors. One of 
their chiefs, in a speech on the occasion said, * It seems 
as if we should be worn down. When we see our fields 
covered with grain, and our orchards loaded with fruit, 
it only increases our sorrows.' The settled and expres- 
sive gloom that was manifested upon their countenances 
and deportment attested the reality of their sorrows. 

" The cruelty of the attempt to drive the Indians away 
at this time was enhanced by the consideration that with- 
in the last half century, under the care of Friends, they 
had made great advances in civilization. They had good 
houses, barns, horses, wagons, horned cattle, sheep, swine, 
and farming utensils. They had places of worship and 
schools, many of them could read and write, and had books 
and private libraries. They had good farms, and some 
skill in agriculture. It would be far less cruel to drive 
the surrounding white population into the deserts beyond 
the Missouri, than to send there the Seneca Indians. The 
former would soon gather around them all the comforts 
of life — the latter would soon scatter, or perish for ever." 

The following is a communication to the Society of 
Friends at Baltimore, from twenty Chiefs of the Seneca 
Nation, making known their troubles. 

Cattaraagtis in Council, Oct. 5, 1845. 
To THE CoMMITrEE OF FrIENDS, 

" Brothers : — We are informed you are soon to hold 
a great Council in Baltimore, on the subject of our affairs. 
We pray the Great Spirit may strengthen you, and give you 
wisdom and direct you aright in all your deliberations. 
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*' Brothers : — We know you love us ; the Great Spirit 
has taught joa to do so. Your ears have been open to 
hear oar cries, and your hearts inclined to help us in our 
distress. We cannot reward yon; we haye noUiing to 
. giye yon in return hut our lore and gratitude. This yon 
have fbll and complete. 

*' Brothers: — When your fathers were weak and ours 
were strong, the Great Spirit led them to believe you 
were their friends ; they helped you in your childlike con- 
dition. Things liave changed 1- You have become great 
and strong, and we poor and weak. You are now paying 
xm for what our fiitbers have done. 

« Brothers: — Onr troubles are great indeed. This 
yon are sensible of, and have done much to relieve us in 
our distress ; but the chains of the white men have grown, 
and continue to grow tight upon us at the loss and expense 
of our substance. They multiply, and become too heavy 
for us to endnre. 

Brothers : — ^We have none (on earth) to look to for 
idd and protection, but you. When you forsake us, all it 
lost. Onr wives and daughters wet their pillows with 
their tears, and pray the Great Spirit to keep your ears 
open that you may hear their cries. 

" Brothers : — We have but little to say ; our mouths 
are almost dosed. Our hopes are in you. Farewell." 

Extract from an address to liie Committee of tha 
Four Yearly Meetbgs of Friends of New Yoik, Pliila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Genesee, by several Indian 
Chiefs. 

** When we turn our faces backward, and look over the 
histories of the past, we find that more than fifty wislers 
have gone by ^Hnoe the Iroquois, or Six Naticms, first so- 
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looted ihM Society of Friende (u their friends^ upon whom 
tliey ooold repose confidence without fear of being be- 
irejed. 

The selection was made from the sects and denomi- 
nations of those who styled themselves Christians, at the 
time when war had diminished the members of the Iroquois 
braves — when the Iroquois bowstring had been broken — 
when his oooncil jQres were nearly put out by the blood of 
his people, and the load thundering Yoices of the big iron 
guns of the pale-fiMcs caused the ground to tremble beneatli 
his feet, and his council house to shake to its yery foua* 
dation — ^when oppression crushed the Iroquois, and cruelty 
made his heart bleed — when murder and robbery com- 
mitted upon the red man, brought bounty to the spoiler 
oommitting the fool deed, — when the pale faces, like 
hungry hounds, chased the red man firom his hunting 
groufids. 

" It was then that tiie red man's sun was darkened, and 

the Great Spirit had drawn his sable garment before its 
shining face, and left his red children to roam in gloom 
and uncertainty. In looking round, the Iroquois saw 
none to assist him in his straggles for liberty, his country, 
and his firesides, — ^he found no sympathy from the pale* 
ftoed Christiana, saye from the Society of Friends, who^ 
with tiie true principle of the spirit of Christianity 
implanted in their breast, guided by the dictation of the 
Good Spirit, and following the counsel and mandates of 
Him who never errs, came to our relief; not with 
powder, ballets, or arms, but with sympathy in their 
bosoms, pity in their hearts, and friendship in their hands ; * 
and our tradition informs us, that since the time thii 
alllanee was established between the Somel^ of Frienda 
mid cur people ; nothing has oeeuffod to mar our mutoil 
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nudentaadiBg, or tunuh the ehain of friondallip thai 

bound XL8 together. 

" Brothers : — We hope that you may teach your chil- 
dren to love and pity the red man ; so that when the 
Master of life and light shall call jou hence, your red hro- 
thera may still have friends like you, and the good under- 
ttandiog now existing between us, be for oyer perpetuated 
and dierished between your posterity and ours. For the 
services you have rendered uri, aooept the gratitude of an 
injured and oppressed race, and may the Great Spirit 
watch over and protect you." 

There were not at any time more than a fifteenth part 
of the whole nation in favor of removal, and the eonsent 
of those few was obtained by misrepresentation 'and 
bribery, for which sums were paid in different ways and 
at different times to the amount of $32,000. And yet at 
one time every rood of land was ceded, and the process 
of removal commenced. It is due to the Society of 
Friends to state, that it was through their persevering 
Instrumentality that this great calamity was averted. 

Among the most noble and yenerable of the Seneca 
OhieiSiwaa 

Bio Kettle. 

In his hosom glowed the loftiest patriotism, and on his 
brow beamed the purest philanthropy. To him tho sor- 
rows of his people were the seeds of death ^ they ate into 
his heart, and drank his life-blood. He mourned over 
their deeolation and wept over their sin& 

Ohy is there nothing we can do ? " sud he one morn- 
ing to Mr. Wright, the missionary, who remained among 
them when there was little he could do but encourage 
them to resist unto the end, and pray that their strength 
might not fail and who stood by them, ready for any 
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servke, in the darkest bonrs of tbeir adrersity. " Is 
there iiotliing more we can do ? Yes, let us oontinae to 
petition/' was the answer, and an offer to write whatever 

lie would say. 

The result was a remonstrance, which in his own 
language was pathetic and touching in the extreme. Oa 
listening to it, I asked if in the translation it was not em- 
bellished ; and the reply was, that no translati<m could 
do justice to the original I ■ can make only a few 
extracts. 

* First, as a people, without exception, wo lore the 
land of our birth, the place of our fathers' graves ; and 
could we be permitted to retain undisturbed possession 
of the gifts of God to our people, not one of us would 
entertain a thought of emigration. We are satisfied with 
oar ooontry, we neither ask nor seek a better one. 

But we are told we can neyer live in peaoe here; that 
the land of the Indians' peace is far towards the setting 
sun. Let us lay open our hearts to your honorable body. 
We are troubled. Why should it be said that we can have 
no peace here 1 The age, wisdom, and dignity of a great 
nation are yours. Tou can reaolye our doubts for ua. 
The United States haye land enough. You haye abun- 
dant means of communication. In all your wide country, 
your steamboats, rail cars, and carriages can bear your peo- 
ple whithersoever they wish to go. Neither have you any 
lack of wealth, that your people should wish to become 
rich at our expense. Neither haye we given you aoj 
ground of complaint against us. 

We haye fought by the side of one of your greatest 
generals. He still liyes to bear testimony to our fidelity. 
Tes, the blood of our chiefs was shed on the battle-field 
for what you then told us was our common country. It 
was mingled with the blood of your enemies slain by our 
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hands, and that too at your solicitation, at a time when 
jWL aaid you stood in need of our ftid. Why then oan 
wt hwre no peaee in a land whose p«aoe we helped to bnj 
at saoh a price? 

*^ It is trae we are now few and weak ; jon are nnmenHUi 
and mighty, bat you are also magnanimous. The great 
* hearts which heat in the bosoms of your chiefs and head 
men, would not let them oppress the remnant of any 
nation almost wasted from the earth, much less the rem- 
nant of friends who onoe fonght and bled for them. 

" It is tme, indeed, we are almost wasted away. The 
smallest of your ten thousand towns has in it more people 
tban onr whole nation. And can it then be any satisfaction 
to the United States to set their foot upon the neck of an 
old man, even now tottering into his grave ? We cannot 
understand these things. Wo wish, if we must all go 
into the grave, and perish from the earth, to lie together 
in the same dust with our fore&thers. The strange, un- 
hallowed earth of other lands will press heavily upon our 
bosoms. It will be cold— we cannot sleep in sueh graces. 

" We cannot flourish there if our hearts are not there 
— if we go against our will — if we are driven forth heart- 
broken and dispirited. No : men will starve and perish in 
the most luxuriant soil on earth if eompelled to take pos- 
session of it under such ciicumstaaoes. We must go eon- 
tentedlT— we must go cheerfully, in order to be beneilad 
by the kind offers of the government ; and, above all, we 
must go unitedly. The bands which held us together 
have been torn. Now, the flames of strife bum high be- 
tween friends and brethren. If you push us off hastily 
together, we shall only go to devour each other till we 
are consumed. And even if we should not absoltttsly 
destroy each other, we eonld not flosrish. The <»ak riven 
by the OtundevboU will not grow again. A kind, gentle 
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hmd might transplul ipnnit after sproat, and raise up 
perliaps a forest there. Bat after the li^tning's aheek, 
aeitiier root nor branoh retains the power of germinatiDg. 
What harm oan our remaining do you? What is the «8e 

of a few thousand acres of land to a uatiou like the United 
States ? But an honorable name — the love and friend- 
ship of those whom God has placed under your care, and, 
above all, thb cohsciousnbss of doing eight, will be of 
great importaooe. 

^ Thus we have laid open our hearts to joa. Our war- 
riors, and OQr women and ehild ren wOl take their own 
way to make known their concurrence. We hope you 
will attentively consider what we have said. We have 
trespassed long upon your patience, but with home and 
COUNTRY, — our fathers' graves, and the honor of the 
United States at stake, we eonld not haTS said less. May 
the Great Being who oontrols the eounsels and destinies 
of nations guide yon to a right decision." 

Big Kettle furnished another gratifying instance that 
an Indian could resist temptation, and maintain his in- 
tegrity through the darkest hours of adversity and the 
most aggravating wrongs. There are many among his 
own people asd among white men, who knew him, who 
ptoneonoe htm a greater man ilian Bed Jadcet Ha 
li?ed to alatMT day, and fdt more keenly, if this were pos- 
sible, the woes which seemed to fall thicker and faster 
upon the Indian as years wore on. His head was always 
olear, for not a drop of the fire-water ever touched his 
lips. There was a more softened dignity in his deport- 
meal and more affi^nlity in his mannen thaa was ezpe* 
rieneed in inteiooiirBe with Bed Jad»i He had finer 
ssttsihilities, and thongh there is a vm of sarcasm often 
in his 'speeches, it was not so bitter as that which ran 
through almost every thing lied Jacket said. He re* 
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Mlnod a Pagan to tbe day of his death, though he seemed 
to loee some of his interest in Pagan oeremonies^ He 
endeayored earnestly to elevate his people; and promote 
a true spirit of morality. A distinguished statesman and 

infidel who proposed establishing a school for propagating 
infidelity, ouce fell into company with Big Kettle, and at- 
tempted to convince him that there was no God, and to 
prejudice him against the missionaries, and excite him 
to bitter enmity against religion ; but the Indian's trust 
in the Ghreat Spirit was not moved, and though he did not 
understand the Christian's God, his sagaeions mind 
quickly discovered the fallacy of the atheist's arguments, 
and he was thoroughly disgusted with his coarse manners 
and conversation, and the want of principle which was 
manifest in jiis motives. 

He said he was led to abjure the fire-water by witness- 
ing the evil influenee of it upon his &ther, and the 
misery it introduced into their otherwise happy family. 

He literally died of a broken heart. There were 
some among the chiefs who were in favor of the treaty, 
and one day in the council house, strife arose to such a 
height, and discussion became so warm, that tomahawks 
were nniheathed, and there was danger of something more 
terrible ihan a war of words. I have seen the one which 
gleamed in Big Kettle's hand on that oecanon, but it was 
allowed to do no harm, and it was this that grieved the 
patriotic old man more than any thing else, to see Iroquois 
at enmity with one another. It was not so in the days 
of old. Oh, how changed 1 Ihe Indians were once all 
brethren; but now they were divided. To see them 
wasted was not so sad as to see them broken and degen- 
erate. He mourned and would not be comforted, and like 
Logan went away into the forest, sad shut hunsdf in a 
lonely cabin to die. 
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The missionary learned his retreat and visited him, 
trying to speak comfort to his spirit, but in vain. He 
tried also to lead him to the Christianas God, and explain 
to him the Christian's faith. But this too was vain. lie 
said the Great Spirit had not seen fit to give the Indian 
the good book which white people talked about, and he 
would not therefore punish him for not knowing what it 
contained. Big Kettle," said he, " has never done 
wrong to his fellow man. Big Kettle has never taken 
what belonged to another — has never told a lie. The 
Great Spirit knows Big Kettle loves him, and he will take 
him to the good place when he dies." So, firm in his 
trust in the Indiau^s God, he departed in the year 1830, 
without a single fear of death, or unwillingness to go, and 
to the Great Spirit we will leave him. He alone is 
judge." 

Speech of Gayashuta, addressed to the Society of 

Friends. 

" Brothers : — The sons of my beloved brother Onas.* 
When I was young and strong, our country was full of 
game which the Good Spirit sent for us to live upon ; the 
lands which belonged to us were extended far beyond 
where wo hunted ; I and the people of my nation, had 
enough to eat, and always something to give our friends, 
when they entered our cabins, and we rejoiced when they 
received it from us ; hunting was then not tiresome — it 
was a diversion — it was a pleasure. 

" Brothers : — When your fathers asked land of my na- 
tion, wc gave it to them, for we had more than enough. 
Gayashuta was among the first of the people to say, ' give 

^ * Onas ii the Indian word for quills and by this name they 
always spoke of William Ponn. 
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land to our brother Onas, for he wants it, and he has 
always been a friend to Onas and his children,' 

Baothjs&s : — Your fathers saw Gbkjaahuta when lie 
WM jMng; wiieii he liad Dot even thooght of old age or 
wtakneas; bat yon aro too fiur off to aeo huamow be baa 
grown old. He ia reiy old and fteble, and be wondera at 
bia own sbadow— it beoomet so Mifele. 

" He havS no children to take care of him, and the game 
is driven away by the white people, so that the young 
men must hunt all day to find game for themselves to eat ; 
they have left nothing for Gayashuta. And it is not 
Ga^aabala onlj, wbo is beooming. old and feebl6---tiiet0 
/ei remaina about tbirtj of yoor old iiiendfl, wbo, nnabla 
to provide for tbeaaelyes, m to belp one anotberi lum 
become poor, and are hungry and naked. 

" Brothers ! — Gayashuta sends you a belt, which Jie 
received long ago from your fatliers^ and a writing which 
be reoeived bat as yesterday from one of you. By these 
yon wi}l remember him, and the old friends of yonr fii- 
tbers in tbis nation; look on tbia belt and tbia writings 
and, if yon remember tbe old friends of four fathen^ 
consider tbeir former friendship and their present dia- 
tress ; and, if the Good Spirit shall put it into your 
hearts to comfort them in their old age, do not disregard 
bis counseL We are men ; and therefore need only tell 
you that we are old, and feeble, and bnngry, and naked ; 
and that we bave no other friends but yon, — tbe children 
of onr beloved brother Onas.*^ 

There bave been attempts to prove that tbe Friends, 
as well as others, were guilty of injustice, fraud, and 
deception towards the Indians, but I can nowhere find 
these charges substantiated; and it is sufficiently con- 
vineing to any nnprejndioed mind, that the universal im- 
pmsionaaMmg the red men wonldnot be tbat the JFriide 
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were different from other white people, if they had not 
seen it demonstrated. Whether at the North or the 
Boath, tlio Bast or the West, the impreflsioa (tf the Induui 
«oiieeming the pale-faoes is the lame. Tke Peqiiod and 
ihe CherolDse, ike Semmole and the Baootah, esperieaoe 
'to ■■me tieatment^ and «tter the aaoie sentiiiieat. 

The speech of Black Hawk, when, after a long and 
desperate conflict, he was taken and imprisoned, is the 
lamentation of all. 

The Sun rose dim on us in the morning, and at 
vniglit sank in a dark eloud, and looked like a ball of fire, 
^mdiflia the last san that ribtone on Blade Hawk. His 

is- dead, and no longer beats quick in his bosom, 
.^e is now prisoner to the white man ; they will do with 
him as they wish. But he can stand torture, and is not 
afraid of death. He is no coward. Black Hawk is an 
Indian. He has done nothing for which an Indian ought 
4o be ashamed. He has fought for his oonnteynMn, the 
ifoawB, and pappooses, against white men, who eame jear 
idlir year to cheat them, and take awajtbeir lands. Yom 
tkasoir the eanse of their making war. It is faiown to all 
white men. They ought to be ashamed of it. The white 
men despise the Indians, and drive them from their 
homes. But the Indians are not deceitful. The white 
men speak bad of the Indian, and look at him spitefully. 
Bttithe Indians do not tell liea; Indians do not steal 

v An Indian who is as bad as a white man could not 
Mte in omr nation ; be wonld be put to death, and eaten 
up by wolves. The white men are bad schoolmasters ; 
they carry false looks, and deal in false actions ; they 
Bmile in the face of the poor Indian, to cheat him ; they 
shake him by the hand, to gain his confidence, to make 
ban dnmky ud min hie wife. We told them to let ua 

and kiap asingr from US ; bat they foUowed ob» aa4 
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beset our paths, and they coiled themselves among us like 
the snake. They poisoned us by their touch. We are 
not safe, we lived in danger. We were becoming like 
t he m h ypoerites and liars, adalterefs, and laay dreaea. 

^There wm no de«r in the forest ; tihe opoasnn and 
tiie beaver were fled; the springs were drying up, and 
our squaws and pappooses without food. The Spirit of 
our Fathers awoke, and spoke to us to avenge our wrongs 
or die. We all spoke before the council fire. It was 
warm and pleasant \ we set up the warwhoop, and dug up 
the tomahawk ; anr knives were ready, and the heart of 
Blaek Hawk swelled higk in hia boaom when he led kii 
wimiom to battle. He is satisied. He will go to the 
world of spirits contented. 

Black Hawk is a true Indian. He feels for his wife, 
his children, and friends. But he docs not care for him- 
self. He cares for the nation and the Indians. They 
will soffer. He laments their fate. The white men do 
not soiip the head; but they do worse, — ^they poison the 
hearty it is not pope with thesL His eoontiynen will 
not he sealped ; but they will in a few years beeome like^ 
white men, so that you cannot trust them ; and there 
must be, as in the white settlements, nearly as many 
officers as men, to take oare of them, and keep them in 
order. 

farewell my nation I Black Hawk tried to savo 
yon, and avenge yonr wrongs. He has been taken pris- 
oner, and ean do no more. His snn is setting, and will 
rise no more. Farewell to Black Hawk ! " 

I have not any where made extracts from the bloody 
records of war, or related instances of Indian barbarity ; 
but if I had, they would have formed a pleasing pioture 
te the mnid to dwell upon^ eompared with the histoiy <tf 
Ike* esnAfsiiisj whiah was wigad b e tw os a a sia^la^ trast* 
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ftd band of Indians, and the thieves and robbers who in- 
Tftded them with weapons more deadly than tomahawks 
and Bcalpini^knives — weapoiis which th«y oouhl not sea^ 
uid therofore oould not npeL I hmve gtven hnt % glimpM 
of the long struggle ; but I will not dwell vpon it longer, 
fbr, as &r as the Iroqnois are 6Mtoenie«l, it is ended, we 
trust, though there is still an effort, and, perhaps, a hope, 
to weary out the Indians, and thus gain their possessions. 
But it is ftttile j they will not part with them but with 
their blood. 

As far as most of them are eonoemedy those days 
eloads and tltiek darkness haye passed away, and with 
tiiem should yaudi the prejudice and mntiial distmst to 

which they gave rise. 

Now, the Indians on all these lands are tillers of the 
soil, and you may ride miles iu every direction, and see 
their fraitfol fields and comfortable dwellings, indicatia|( 
aa indnstrioos and an enuBentl^ peaoefiil and hi^n^ peo- 
ple. And if you come into ^his litilo chvroh, you wU} 
see thai they are also a OhristiaB people. At first yoa 
might smile at the peculiarities in the dress of the women^ 
for they persist, and very properly, I think, in not adopt- 
ing the dress which we call civilized, but which better de- 
serves the name of barbarous. No screws or lacings mar 
their forms, and their outer dress is still short and very 
loose. The elder women nt with mooraed heads, their 
kng bkck hair tied in braids with gay ribbons down their 
necks. The younger women have quite universally adopt- 
ed the gypsy hat with gay streamers, and all wear shawls, 
generally very tasteful and handsome. This costume, with 
the rioh brown tint of their soft skins, gives them a pio- 
toresque and pleasing appearance. 

They haf« large poiiioni of tiM BiUe, a li^mfrboeki 
amiivmml sshMMMaiiAibur nstiirs tongue, aad lish 
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music it is when they all stand up and sing with the 
spirit and the understaDding," good old-fashioned tones in 
tlieir own rich and peonliarlj ezpresaive langaage. There 
m aged men and manly jouths, matrons, maidens, and 
tiny baWes; and all, not esoepting the little ones, are 
Tery respeotlbl and serious in their deportment. 

The sermon to-day is by one of their own people, a 
chief, and though it is Greek to me, as far as edification is 
ooBoerned, I listen more attentively than I do sometimes 
to what I can understand, for there is something very AmmsI- 
Bating in tlie language and in llie speaker. He is not a 
■mister, Imt ooonpiss tke palpit to^y, beoanse both the 
missimiaries are absent to attend an anmial meeting at a 
distant place ; but he is superintendent of the Sabbath- 
school, and though he comes six miles, has been absent 
but twice I believe in three years. Many who are present 
have been in the habit of walking ei^t or nine miles, 
man, ivomen, and ahildveni and afe as sore to be present 
Ml the Sabbath b^ is to ring. 

Here the Indian is tiie Indian still, and among tiw 
youths and maidens of the present generation, there are 
some noble specimens of this still noble race ; and the in- 
termingling of Saxon blood, wherever it has taken place, 
has oansed no deterioration. 

As my book is written with the hope of disseminating 
tlie tratb, and thu removii:^ pNrjndioe, I will gire an in* 
sbHMe of the prejudiee wUoh ezmts, and donbt not ike 
same inoident wonM have ooeiinad in any city wbeie tke 
trial had been made. 

The first Sabbath I attended church, I noticed by my 
side a fine-looking woman, with the richest tint of clear 
Mingoe blood upon her oheeks^ and her raven hair in soft 
flowing masses, earring npon bar tmnplee, and twined in 
sWa Mdi bsUni. IMl and psHky in igm, mi 
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dignified in deportment, she particularly attracted my 
attention, and the gweetand inieiligeiit e^reauim of hor 
Jtce told that she was no common woman. 
f^fj^ I asked who she was ; and lean»d that she was the 
itcp-dao^ter of their most distinguished duef, Red 
Jacket, and one of whom he was partienlarly fond. She 
was a child when he was an old man, and sat on his knee, 
and stroked his withered cheek and kissed his brow, and 
received his most affectionate caresses. Her mother was 
tiie second wife of the great orat(Hr, and the faithful friend 
if jti^ missionaries, and a consistent member of the little 
ipssioii chinrbh daring all the latter years of her lifti 
The daiBgfater, therefore, has had a .Ohristian edneation, 
and is a thoroughly sensible and very interesting woman. 
But while I listened to this answer and made these re- 
marks, I also listened to a story which made me blush for 
my people. 

A few years ago, when the American Board held their 
ananal meeting in an eastern city, the wife of the mis* 
nonary, Mrs. Wright, was requested to bring one of the 

Indian women who could speak English, and was also 
familiar with her native language, that many more might 
be interested in their labors by witnessing the fruits. 
This was the woman she selected to accompany her. 
Inhere was of coarse a great taOwd of people, and hotels 
and boar^ng^honses were more than folL The one lAteve 
they took op their abode, had the table sarroonded witib 
what are termed, in fashionable parlance^ genteel people^ 
and here the missionaries and the chieftain's daughter of 
a proud race took their place, as worthy to occupy the 
same position and receive the same politeness. What 
W9m tbeir soxprise, to see upon the countenances of those 
who sat opposite them, indignation and eoMoioas iniai% 
iMHakdyof adilmt people, and wiA » doite hM| 
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should be permitted to dine with them as an equal ! No 
notice was taken of their contemptuous looks and ges- 
tures, but what was the surprise of the offending party to 
find at the next meal that the table was yacatedk-they 
were left alone. The hoBten then explained the eanae of 
offonee, and requested tliat tlie sqttauf wi^t take her 
plaoe at the seeond table, as they should lose tbmr boarders 
if she did not. The missionaries answered, that if she sat 
at the second table they must also ; and to this proposition 
she, without blushing, acceded; and during the remainder 
of the time, the vulgar gentility of the establishment 
were not troubled by the presence of two dignified, lady- 
like, Christian women, as far aboye their eomprehensinp 
as the heayens are above the earth. They ate and drank 
without danger of contamination 1 It is one of the pecu- 
liarities of the Indians never to betray emotion unseason- 
ably, and though it was evident that Mrs. L. understood 
the designed humiliation, she never by word or look made 
it manifest It is also eharaoteristio of them, that when 
introdueed into society, where the customs are different 
from theirs and entirely new, they manifest no embarrass- 
ment or ignorance, but conform with wonderful tact ; and 
while seeming to be indifferent, really observe minutely, 
and afterward relate every thing that passes. 

IIow the disgraceful and utterly unciyilised conduct 
of these few who represent a large portion of what is 
called ciyiliaed society, was portorayed by this iiguTed 
woman to her own people, I know not. I only know that 
she bore the insult with Christian meekness. She is the 
woman of whose girlhood I have spoken in the life of 
Bed Jacket, and had he lived his fondest wishes concern- 
ing her would have been realized. She grew up to be a 
woman of whom he might well haye been proud, fler hm* 
bMid it the grandson of a British offieer^ who loved an 
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fndian maiden, and took her to be his wife. When his 
mm of service expired he returned to England, hat not 
without using every persuasion to induce his dmkj bride 
to accompaDj him. She would not consent to go, fearing 

she might not be recofriiized as wife when so far away, and 
claimed the right, wliieh was most reluctantly granted, of 
retaining their little son. For many years his father annu- 
ally remembered him^ and sent gold and magnificent pre- 
aents to testify his love, but at length they ceased, andno- 
tttig mm was ever heard concerning him. As there were 
no surnames among the Indians, the child was not called 
by his father's name, and it soon became lost to all who 
ever knew him this side the water. If my Indian friends 
have any cousins among the lords or nobles of England, 
they might not care to have me supply the links which 
would bring them to the knowledge of each other; but I 
eaa aosnre them that the blood of the daughter of an Iro- 
quois Chief has not degraded that of any Peer of the 
Bealm. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE EDUCATED INDIAN. 

The following extracts are taken from speeches made by 
young educated Indians, who are still living and laboring 
among their people. The first was made before tho His- 
torieal Society of New York, in behalf of the little com- 
pany of Gayngas who emigrated beyond the Missisaippi^ 
and were reduced to such extreme snfferiiig that a great 
proportion of them died in less than a year. It was pro- 
posed to bring back the remainder, and a speech to excite 
sympathy and raise funds was made by Dr. Wilson, who 
obtained ten thoofiand dollars for this purpose, five 
hundred of which was given by a member of the Society 
of Friends in Baltimore. 

The honorable gentleman has told yon that the Iro> 
quois have no monnments. Did he not prerionsly prove 
thftt the land of Gano-no*o, or the Empire State as yon 
love to call it, was once laced by our trails from Albany to 
Buffalo — trails that we had trod for centuries — trails worn 
so deep by the feet of the Iroquois that they became your 
own roads of travel as your possessions gradually eat into 
those of my people ? Your roads still traverse those same 
UncA of oommunioationand bind one part of the long house 
to another. The land of Ghmo-no-o— the Empire State — 
ihra it our monument I and we wish its soil to rest above 
our bones when we shall be no more. We shall not long 
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oooupy mvoli room hi Hving ; we »h$Xi occupy still less 
when we are goue : a single tree of the thousands which 
sheltered our forefathers — one old elm under which the 
representatives of the tribes were wont to meet — will cover 
ns all ; but we would have our bodies twined in death among 
its roots on the very soil where it grew I Perhaps it will 
huit the longer from heing fertilised with their decay. 

I haye heen told that the first objeot of this Society 
is to presenre the history of the State of New York. 
You, all of you know, that alike in its wars and in its 
treaties the Iroquois, long before the Revolution, formed 
a part of that history j that they were then one in council 
with you, and were taught to believe themselves one 
in intmst In your last war with England, yonr red 
hrothers — your elder brothers — stiU came np to help you, 
as of old, on the Canada frontier ! Have we, the first 
holders of this prosperous region, no longer a share in 
your history ? Glad were your forefathers to sit down 
upon the threshold of the *■ Long House ; rich did they 
then hold themselves, in getting the miere sweepings from 
its doors. Had our forefathers sponied you from it when 
the Erench were thundering at the opposite end, to get a 
passage through and drive you into the sea, whatever has 
been the fate of other Indians, the Iroquois might still 
have been a nation ; and I — I — instead of pleading hero 
for the privilege of lingering within your borders — I — I 
-^might have had — a country I " 

This was delivered extemporaneously, and was very 
long, but only- these few sentences have been preserved, 
and for these we are indebted to Mr. Hofiman, who devoted 
to the author and his subject a long irtiole in the Liter- 
ary World the next day. 

The following was delivered before an enlightened as- 
ambly by Mr. Maria B. Pierce. 
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It has been said, and reiterated so frequently aa to 
liaye obtained *the &miliarity of household words, that it 
is the doom of the Indian to disappear — ^to vanish like the 
morning dew before the adyance of civilization — before 

those who belong by ?iaturc to a different, and by education 
and cir cum St a trees to a superior race ; and melancholy is it 
to us — those doomed ones — that the history of this coun- 
try, in respect to us^ and its eivilization, has furnished so 
mueh ground for the saying, and for giving credence to it. 

<<Bttt whence and why are we thus doomed? Why 
must we be crushed by the arm of civilization, or the 
requiem of our race be chanted by the waves of the Pa- 
cific, which is destined to ingulf us ? Say ye, on whom 
the sunlight of civilization has constantly shone — into 
whose lap Fortune has poured her brimful born, so that 
you are enjoying the highest and best spiritual and tem- 
poral blessings of this world, say, if some being from &iry 
land, or some distant planet, should come to you in such 
a manner as to cause you to deem them children of greater 
light and superiar wisdom to yourselves, and you should 
open to them the hospitality of your dwellings and the 
fruits of your /o^r, and they should by dint of their 
superior wisdom dazzle and amaze you, so as. for what to 
them were toys and raUleSj they should gain freer admis- 
sion and fuller welcome, till, finally, they should claim the 
right to your possessions, and of hunting you, like wild 
beasts, from your long and hitherto undisputed domain, 
bow ready would you be to be taught of them ? How 
cordially would you open your rnijids to the conviction 
that they meant not to deceive you further and still more 
fatally in their proffers of pretended kindness ? 

"How much of the kindliness of friendship for them, 
and of esteem for their manners and customs would ym 
fsd% Would not *ihe milk of hmnaa kindness' in yomr 
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breasts be turned to the gall of hatrea towards them? 
And have not ivCy the original and undisputed posF^osisors 
of this oonntrj, been treated toorse than you would be, 
flhonld any supposed case be transferred to reality. 

^ But I wiU leave the oonsideration of this point for the 
present, by saying, what I believe every person who hears 
me will assent to, that the manner in which the white peo- 
ple have habitually dealt with the Indians, makes them 
wonder that their hatred has not burned with tenfold fury 
against them, rather than that they have not laid aside 
their own peculiar notions and habits, and adopted those 
af their civilized neighbors. 

<* For instances of those natural endowments, which, by 
cultivation, give to the children of civilization their great 
names and far-reaching fame, call to mind Philip of Mount 
Hope, whose consummate talents and skill made him the 
white man's terror, by the display of those talents and 
that skill for the white man's destruction. 

Call to mind Thcumsehj by an undeserved association 
with whose name one of the great men of your nation has 
obtained more of greatness than he ever merited, either 
for his deeds or his character. Call to mind Reel Jacket^ 
formerly your neighbor, with some of you a friend and 
.&miliar, and to be a Mend and £uuiliar with whom none 
of you feel it a dUgraes, 

Gall to mind Osceola, the victim of the white man's 
treachery and cruelty, whom neither his enemy's arm nor 
cunning could concjucr on the battle field, and who at last 
was consumed in ' durance vile,' by the corroding of his 
own spirit. In * durance vile,' I say. Blot the fact from 
the record of that damning baseness^ of that violation of 
. all law^ of all humanUy^ which that page of your nation's 
history which contains an account of it must ever bel 
^Mot out the fact, I say, before you rise up to call aa In- 
dlftfi treacherous or cruel. 
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For an instance of active pity, of deep rational €ustive 
pUff, and the attendant intellectual qualities, I ask you 
to call to mind the story surpassing romance of Pocahon- 
tas; she who threw herself between a supposed inimical 
stranger and the deadly clab which had been raused by 
the Btem ediot of her fiitber, and by appealing to the af- 
fections of that fatber, savage though be was, overeame 
the fell intent which cansed him to prononnce the white 
man's doom. In her bosom burned imrcly and rationally 
the flame of love, in accordance with the dictates of which 
she offered herself at the Hymcuial altar, to take the nup- 
tial ties with a son of Christian England. The ofbpring 
of this marriage baye been with pride daimed as sons 
and eitiaens of ^be noble and yenerable State of Virginia. 

" Ye who love prayer, hoyer in your imagination around 
the eot of Brown, and listen to the strong supplications, 
as they arise from the fervent heart of Catharine, and then 
tell me whether 

* — the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
S«efl God iu clouds and hears him in the wind,' 

is not capable, by cultiyation, of rationally comprebend« 

ing the true God^ whose pavilion is the clouds, and who 
yet giveth grace to the humble. 

" The ill-starred Cherokees stand forth in colors of liv- 
ing light, redeeming the Indian character from the foul 
aspersions, that it is not susceptible of oiyiliaation and 
Cbristianisation. John Boss stands before the Ameriean 
people, in a character both of intellect and heart, which 
many a white man in high places might envy^ and yet 
never be able to attain ! A scholar, a patriot, an honest 
and honorable man ; standing up before the * powers that 
be,' in the eyes of Heaven and men, now demanding, now 
aupplicatii^ of those powers, a regard for the rights of bn- 
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manity, of justice, of law — and still a scholar, a patriot, 
an honest and honorable man ; though an Indian blood 
coursing in his veins, and an Indian color giving hue to 
his complexion, dooms him, and his children and kin, to 
be hunted at the point of the bayonet by those powers, for 
their home, and possessions, and country, to the * terra 
incognita beyond the Mississippi.' 

* Westward the star of Empire takes its way,' and 
whenever that empire is held by the white man, nothing 
is safe or enduring against his avidity for gain. Popula- 
tion is with rapid strides going beyond the Mississippi, 
and even casting its eye with longing gaze, for the woody 
peaks of the Rocky Mountains — nay, even for the surf- 
beaten shore of the western Ocean. And in process of 
time, will not our territory there be as subject to the 
wants of the white people, as that which wc now occupy? 

" I ask, then, in behalf of the New York Indians, that our 
■white brethren will not urge us to do that which justice, 
humanity, religion, not only do not require, but condemn. 
Let us live on where our fathers lived, and enjoy the ad- 
vantages our location oflfers us, that wc who are converted 
heathens, may be made meet for that inheritance which 
the Fatlter hath promised to give the Son, our Saviour ; 
80 that the deserts and waste places may be made to blos- 
som like the rOse, and the inhabitants thereof utter forth 
the high praises of our God. 

" The government instituted by our ancestors many 
centuries ago, was remarkable for its wisdom, and adapted 
to the then condition of our nation. It was a republican, 
and purely democratic government, in which the will of 
the people ruled. No policy nor enterprise was carried 
out by the Council of the Grand Sachems of the Confed- 
eracy, without the sanction and ratification of the people, 
and it was necessary that it should receive the consent of 
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the confederate tribes. The consent of the warriors alone 
was not deemed sufficient, but the women, — the mothers 
of the nation were also consulted ; bj ibis means the path 
of the wise Saobems was made clear — their bands were 
made strong, their determinations resolnte, knowing full 
well that ihej had the nnanimous support of their constit- 
uents ; hence the confederacy of the Iroquois became great 
and strong, prosperous and ha])py ; by their wisdom, they 
became statesmen, orators, and diplomatists; by their 
valor and skill in the war path, tbey became formidable — 
they conquered and subdued many tribes, and extended 
their territory. 

This was our condition when the pale-faces landed 
upon the eastern shores of this great island. Every nation 
has its destiny. We now behold our once extensive do- 
mains reduced to a few acres ; our territory, which once 
required the fleetest moons to traverse, is now spanned by 
the human voice. Yes, the Chiefs under our ancient form 
of government have reduced our possessions, so that now 
when we put the seed of the melon into the earth, it 
sprouts, and its tender vine trails along the ground, until 
it trespasses upon the lands of the pale-facks." 

When Colonel McKenney was writing his Indian his- 
tory, he addressed a letter of inquiry to jSeneral Cass, 
asking whether he ever knew an instance of Indian 
war -or massacre, that was not provoked by the white 
man's aggression. To this letter he received the follow* 
ing laconic reply : 

Deah Colonel: — 

Never! Never! NEVER? 

Yours truly, 

Lewis Cass. 
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Qeoml HoQStOD, in speeohes lately made at Wash- 
ington and at Boeton, has made the same statement; and 

this, any one thoroughly acquainted with Indian history, 
will confirm. Had there been nothing more to rouse In- 
dian ferocity, it was enough to see his favorite hunting- 
grounds devastated, and the desecration of the graves of 
his fathers. Wc will not enter into the merits of the 
question, whether it would have been right to permit so 
wide an extent of oonntry, capable of supporting millions, 
to remain in the possession of so few. It is an important 
question ; but when we judge the iiidicin, we are to look 
upon the invasion as it appeared to him. In his eyes, the 
invaders were thieves and robbers, — ^yes, barbarians and 
savages. Their mode of war&re, and their system of 
destroying, were more inhuman and terrible than any 
thing he had ever witnessed or imagined. 

To expect them to yield their territory without a 
struggle, and a desperate struggle, was an expectation 
which only an idiot could entertain ; and to expect them 
to lay aside their wild, roving habits, and easy, careless 
life, for one of toil and drudgery, with none of the ad- 
vantages of civilization and Christianity apparent to them, 
was quite as ridiculous. They were every where obliged 
to yield to the law of force, with only now and then a 
glimpse of the law of kindness. The good John Robin- 
son, of Plymouth memory, even in his day " began to 
doubt whether there was not wanting that tenderness for 
the life of man, made after God's own image, which was 
80 necessary ; " and says, " It would have been happy if 
the early Oolonists had converted some, before they 
kiUed any." 

So early as 1628, it sometimes occurred that " In* 

dians, calling in a friendly manner, were seized and put 
in irons." The General Court of Massachusetts once 
12* 
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dbMd one hndrad pMndi ««eh Ibr IiiiiB Maifi ; 

snd fortj white wsrrion went forCh to win tke priie, and 

retarned with ten scalps stretched on poles, and received 
the one thousand pounds ! " 

The Indian had no other law than an " eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth but there was, probably, 
not one among the early Colonists, who had not the GkMh 
pel of Christ, as well as the Ten Commandments. 

For myself, I haye wondered that the fire of rerenge 
and hatred shonld erer haye gone out in n single Indian 
bosom; that he should have been willing to receive the 
missionary and school-teacher from among a people who 
had 80 forfeited their title to Christian, and practised so 
contrary to their professions. But whoever will take the 
tronhle to wander among the peaoefnl valleys of Cattaran* 
gns and Alleghany, will he eonyineed that the natural and 
artifioial passions of Indians may he lulled, and the gall 
and wormwood which wrong and oppression have en- 
gendered in their hearts, may be converted into the 
sweetest milk of human kindness. They have learned to 
distinguish between the possessor and the professor ; they 
haye learned to yalue tiie good gifts it is in onr power 
to hestow, and are willing to sit at onr feet and leain 
wisdomi 

It has become an annual custom among the Senecas to 
hold a national picnic, to which the people are all invited. 
The ceremonies are conducted as at similar festivals among 
other people, and I would like to have had the world, the 
unthinking, and still inexcusable ignorant world, look upon 
^ scene which was represented not hmg since in the fi>xitt 
hy North American Indians. 

Some strangers who happened along here a few months 
since, exclaimed, *• Why, how haye you created such a 
paradise here, and nobody ever has heard. of it?" He 
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loiM aibmd upon the eoltmtod fidUU and oomfortable 

dwellings, and ooold not believe that the Indians had 
done all this. They are so entirely a distinct and pecu- 
liar people, that though living near a great city, and sur- 
rouuded by aa inquisitive and aggressive people, they are 
less known in tbe general oommunitj than the Chinese or 
the Laplanders. 

What has wrought this great ehange ? The quiet labors 
and the small still yoiee of the missionary and the school- 
teacher. As well as I could, I have pictured the Indian 
as he was, and now I wish you to look upon him as he is. 
Just stand with me upon this little hill, and look upon 
this gay t onoourso of people. At our feet is a beautiful 
groTe of elms and oaks and maples, on the borders of a 
silrer stream, so elear that it is a perfect mbror to the 
shining pebbles upon its bed. It bears still an Indian 
name, the Cattaraugus, and flows on to mingle its waters 
with Lake Erie. 

There is music in the distance. Look up and you will 
see a procession. It is heralded by the Seneca National 
3and, in a eoetame of red and white, and the tune is 
Yankee Doodle, though the musicians are all Indians. 
Then oomes the Marshal, who would be suigled out by an 
observer, on any occasion, as a genuine son of a proud 
race, by his fine figure and noble bearing. With his rich 
dress, on his caparisoned steed, he is truly princely. 

Then ibllow the children of the six several schools, 
their soft Yoioes joining in a lively hymn, under the care 
of their teachers ; all with gala dresses and distinguishing 
badges, and flags waving in the breeze. Another bandi 
" The Sons of Temperance," bring up the rear, and slowly 
they come marching on, crossing the stream upon a tem- 
porary bridge, wheeling about in several military evolu- 
tions, and arrange themselves in groups around the plat- 
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fixrms wreaUied with erergreens, on whioli the Premdent 

of the day and the Speaker stand. He who presides is 
one of the the oldest and most venerable of the chiefs of 
his people. He is dressed in black, with a broad white 
Bilk scarf, terminating in crimson fringes, crossing his 
breast and faUing gracefally at his side. Around him are 
other yenerable men, whose memories easily go back to 
the time when there was not a Christian in the whole na- 
tion. Now the missionary pastor, who has for twenty 
years labored among them, and can very justly look 
around liim and call what he beholds the fruit of his la- 
bors, lifts his voice to crave the blessing of Heaven upon 
their festal gathering. Yon will listen to the speaking 
which follows with interest, though yon will not under- 
stand the language in whidi some of the addresses are 
made. It is not so musieal as rich, and fells on the ear 
like the deep voice of the cataract, rather than the low 
murmuring rill. But those who think the Indian has no 
vein of humor and no love of pleasantry, should listen to 
him when he is surrounded only by his kindred — those 
who ean appreciate him, and whom he can trust Solem- 
nity, enthusiasm, and mirthfulness, play alternately upon 
the features of the assembly, but there is in him so great 
a regard for decorum, that nothing like levity or untimely 
restlessness ever disturbs an Indian audience. There is 
the most respectful attention till the orators are seated, 
and then they gather around the table, which is tastefully 
and bountifully spread, in the form of a double squar^. 
Around it circle the guests, and within stand those who 
dispense the good gifts prepared for all who come. Here, 
too, is the order which seldom characterizes so large a 
number among people of any other name; and happiness, 
a quiet but soul appreciating happiness, is beaming upon 
every dusky face. 
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When the feast is finished, the speakers again mount 
the rostrum, and as usual after a good dinner, all are more 
disposed to merriment. Before you are a thousaDd people 
of all ages, from the gray-haired man of ninety, to the ti- 
niest baby that ever opened its eyes to the light. You 
may see there a group of laughing maidens, reclining upon 
the grass in the shade of a spreading oak, with their gypsy 
hats and bright streamers, and near by a bevy of ma- 
trons, with their raven hair braided in rich tresses, and 
their mairtles gathered in folds about their waists. The 
mnsicians fill up the interstices between the speeches with 
thrilling and plaintive strains, till the daylight begins to 
fade and the red gleam of the setting sun gilds the forest 
tops. Then again they form in procession, and march 
away. The children number about two hundred ; and are 
you realizing all this time that they are what some people 
still insist upon calling savages, and maintain can never 
become an educated, refined and cultivated people ? really 
believing that they are incapable of appreciating learning, 
the arts, Christianity, and civilisation? Oontending 
that they ought to be removed far away into the Western 
forests to roam for ever wild, that the white man may not 
trample them as he tramples the beast and the reptile in 
his path ? The laborers have been few, £Eir too few for 
this beautiful vineyard, yet they have accomplished a great 
work. The population is now on the increase, and schools 
and churohes are multiplying. The people are improving 
in agriculture; and pretty fiirms and houses are beginning 
to dot their hills and valleys. They are becoming a 
Christian and social people. 

I have attended one or two parties, or social gather- 
ings, at the houses of the missionaries, where there were 
perhaps fifty or sixty, and have seen fur less comeliness 
and propriety of behavior among the same number of the 
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mm and dsng^tet of New K^gland. Indiuui liaT« » 
markable tact in eonforming to the eoetome of other peo- 
ple, if tbej choose to exereise it, and when thej are fiilly 
eonvinoed that it is best to relinqnish their own peouliajr 

habits, they adopt new ones very readily. If land specu- 
lators would let them alone, and the State would perform 
ita whole dutjr, they WQuId soon prove that the last of the 
Senecas is not yet, nor for a long time to come. They 
would become a valoable element in our politioal and so- 
eial organiiation — ^refnte the slanders, and blot out the 
dark pietores which historians have been wont to spread 
abroad concerning them. May I live to see it done, for 
most deeply have I learned to blush for my people. 

The speech from which I make the following extracts, 
was made by Mr. N. T. Strong. The President of the 
day was Henry Twognns, the step son of Bed Jacket, 
and the Vice President, Dr. Wilson. The Marshal was 
lir. M. H. Parker, and the bands were composed entirely 
of Indians. 

His speech also, like the preceding ones, was made 
in English ; and all are in better English than many I 
have read by foreigners of other nations who have had 
the same advantages of edaeatiom 

. " Ladies and Qbntlsmen : — enter upon the dutiei 
assigned me by the committee of arrangements with mnch 
distrust. It is a difficult task at all times to speak in a 
foreign language, and I fear I shall not sacceed to the 
satisfaction of myself or my audience. 

In some respects the present occasion is an eztraordi* 
nary one-^ever be&re did the white man with his women 
and children meet with the red man and his women and 
children in a sooial pime. It is an ooeasion to ezmte. 
Qfur gratitude and make us glad, and I would like for a 
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Wi a it to fMMni the past oottdition nd rtlatioMhipB of 
tlM two nations in oontrast with the present. 

That the red men were the hrst occupants of the soil 
is conceded by all. In this we had the start of the white 
man, perhaps because John Bull and the Dutchman had 
not been Yankeefied at that time, for we find after thia 
tranaformation took plaoe the white man had the start of 
WB in every thing I , 
• In 1647 the confederacy of the Six Nations were able 

to raise 30,000 warriors. They had a regularly organized 
government, in which the rights of nations were distinctly 
definod; but the rights of indiyiduala were not defined. 
War and the sports of the chase were then the pursuits 
of the red men. Their dothmg was made of the skins of 
the animals they killed in the ohase. Their food was tfas 
flesh of wild animals, and the com and vegetables whieb 
were raised by the women, and the labor of the lodge was 
all performed by them. The conquests of the Iroquois had 
jex tended far to the south and west, and the name of the 
Ho-de-no-s<m-ne was a terror anumg all the snrroonding 
Mtions. 

*^ They roamed from river to river, and from valley to 
plain in porsnit of the bnfialo, the bear, and the elk, and 
darted across lakes and rivers in their light canoes to find 
the beaver and otter, in order to take their furs. At ap-- 
pointed seasons they returned to the council fires of the 
several nations, for the transaction of pnblio business and 
to keep the annual feasts. 

In 1776y more than a hundred years afterwards, wa 
find them greatly redveed in nnmbm, though their oua- 
toras are the same. The Mohawks, who dwelt on the 
banks of the Hudson, and along the valley which still 
bears their name, scarcely numbered four hundred souls. 
The Oneidas, who were situated next west of thenii nuni- 
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bered fifteen hundred, and the Onondagas, Cayugas, Sene« 
cas, and Tuscaroras, about ten thousand, and could raise 
two thousand warriors. 

" Ladies and Gentlemen : — Let us now look at the 
white men in the same periods. In 1647 they had, oapable 
of bearing arme, only 300 aU told I Their parauite were 
agrionltiire and oommeree. They had a system of goyem- 
ment) and written laws. •The rights of nations and the 
rights of individuals were well defined. Their religion * 
was founded upon the Bible. The}^ were cold and calcu- 
lating, and knew the value and uses of money. They also 
knew that land was better than money ! They therefore 
made erery eiort to obtain ik Tbe white man bought it 
of his red brother, and paid him little or nothing. He 
bought furs, too, at his own prioes. 

« We find him again in 1774 nnmbering 181,000. Their 
improvement, in numbers, wealth, and the arts and 
sciences, has been going steadily onward. The forests fell 
before the woodsman — the game, and those in pursuit of 
It, also oontinned to retreat, till both had nearly disap- 
peared. Thus one of the oconpations of the red man, 
like Othello's, ' was gone.' 

The land of the red man became onltivated — * the 
wilderness blossomed as the rose.' The white man built 
cities, towns, villages ; he built churches, established col- 
leges, academies, common sehools, and other institutions 
of learning. 

Yes^ you made canals, railroads, and your eleetrio 
telegraph transmits news almost with the speed of 
throught. This is wonderfbll The red man can yet 

scarcely comprehend it. Your commerce has extended 
over the world. Your .ships are on every sea — your steamers 
on every river. In two hundred years your population 
has increased from six thousand to three miUions. 
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Allow me to ask, what price did the red man receive 
for this broad domain? The public documeDts testify 
thus : — ^ By these presents we do for ourselves and heirs 
and snecessors, ratify, confirm, grant, and submit, unto 
OUT most SoToreign Lord King George, by the Graee of 
God, King of Great Britain, &c., defender of the faith, 
&c., all the land lying between, &o. ; ' here follows an in- 
definite description of the premises, including lakes, rivers, 
&^o., and never paying a cent for it I 

• ••••• 

^ Ladibs and Gbntlxxbh : — ^You see from this that 
your fore&thers wronged the rod man and took adiantage 
of his ignorance. This yon will now acknowledge. The 

red man has a long history of wrongs and griefs ; though 
unrecorded by the hand of man, they are written in the 
Great Book of Bemembrance kept by the Great Spirit, 
and He will inquire into this at your hands by and bji 
and He will do justice to his red children. 

I have not instituted these comparisons to represmit 
ihe red man as an inferior, and you as a superior being. 
No. These results are owing to circumstances in the rise 
and fall of nations. And you must also bear in mind that 
the Great God in heaven, whom you profess to worship 
and adore, governs and directs the a&irs of nations as 
well as individuals. The powerful nations that fall, and 
the weak that rise, do it alUce at His bidding. 

" But I appeal to you whether we are not entitled to 
your sympathy — whether we have not claims upon your 
assistance, in endeavoriug to raise ourselves from the con- 
dition in which ignorance and prejudice have sunk our 
nation. 

The red man is aware of his condition. Yes, he fe^ 
it deeply. When he looks at the sun^ the light of wUeh 
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country, all his own, now peopled by another race, he feels 
alone — an alien from the commonwealth. There are no 
monuments to commemorate the deeds of his forefktherSy 
aa thore are in the old world ; but there are the mighty 
zifm and the eternal hiUa, whioh he has named. 

Ladies and Gsntlkicen : — ^The Six Nations are now 
represented before yon. The Premdent of the day is a 
Seneca, and a worthy representative of his nation — the 
Vico-President on his right is a Cayuga of the Jirst watery 
and on the left a worthy Onondaga, One of your poets 
has said that ' music has charms even to soothe a savage I ' 
aad here is a band of mnneians who haye delighted ns 
with their sweet struas, composed entirely of the deseoid^ 
ants of Seneeas and Tnsoaroxas, and I doubt not they 
have gratified even civilized ears ! 

" Ladies and Gentlemen : — You perceive we are 
changed. We already have schools, and books, and 
ohorches, and are fast adopting the oostoms of whits 
men. 

" For these improydments we are mainly indebted to 
the Missionaries of the Amerioan Board. Chreat is our 

debt of gratitude to these persevering and devoted men 
and women. And Oh, if you will but continue to extend 
to us the right hand of fellowship, we shall abundantly 
reward your efforts, and you will soon see among ns a 
high state of caltivation and refinement. 

« The missionaries haye not made a great noise ooneem- 
ing their labors by blowuig of the tnimpet, but quietly 
and peaceably * have gone about doing good ; ' and may 
they live to see fulfilled their most cherished hopes, and 
answered their fervent prayers.'' 

•Here I have permitted the Indian to speak for himself 
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aoid lum gmn only a few of the prooii wUoh I of • 

a similar kind, that neither edncation, nor ciyilization, nor 
Christianity enervates the mind or the body of the In- 
dian. 

If we had lived when our fathers liyed, very prohably 
we should have been like onto them ; we should haye been 
gaUty of the same errors of judgment, and the same mis- 
takes in praetioe. But now thai we haye no fbar, and 
can look baek npon the past as a whole, we are able to 
Bee clearly, where the actors could only grope in darkness. 
Yet with the experience of centuries to profit by, we are 
ficaroely more ready to do justice. 

We are in nndbpnted possession of all these fair do- 
mains, sad we know the paltry prioe we have paid for 
theon. We know that there is in oar midst a remnant of 
this proud people, whom it is onr duty, and whom it is In 
our power to save ; and what have we done, and what are 
we doing to accomplish their salvation ? 
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CHAPTER XV. . 

THE FUTU&E OF THE NO&TH AME&ICAN INDIAN. 

£v£&Y historian and prophet who has preceded me, has 
reiterated the prediction that " the doom of the Indian is 
cstinetion 1 " I shall not contradict it ; but I fearlessly 
saj, this ought not so to be. Is it not a libel npon Chris- 
tianitj) that it is not fitted for all the people of the 
earth ? Is it not a libel upon Him, " who made of one 
blood all nations ; " who made the heavens and the earth | 
that He contemplated the happiness of only one portion, 
and instituted a system of religion fitted only for a few ? 

He does not tell us that Christ came into the world, 
to bo mcified and slain for the Saxon and the Norman 
alone t He died to redeem a world ; and He said, Go 
and preach the Gospel to all nations." If He created a 
people incapable of receiving the Gospel and profiting by 
it, how strange the command that it should be preached 
to them. We look upon the instanoes of degeneracy 
among Indian youth who have been educated, and ez- 
' claim, How fruitless are all our efforts 1 " without taking 
into consideration the true causes of this degeneracy, or 
the ineffieacy of any means yet employed for the accom- 
plishment of our ostensible object. Yet it is stated, that 
as far back as 1846, there were more Cherokees who could 
read the ^nglieh or their own tongue, than could be 
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found among the white people, in proportion to the whole 
iramber, in any State of the Union ! 

In 1818, a plan waa eonoeiTed for educating the In- 
dians of the whole country, by the Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs, which, though in operation but a few 
years, proved conclusively that the Indian was capable of 
any d^ee of coltiyation. He obtained from Congress 
na appropriation of ten thousand dollars, annually, for his 
purpose; and with the cordial approbation and co-opera- 
tion of TariooB missionary and religions societies, estab- 
lish^ schools among the Indians all along upon onr west- 
ern borders, from Lake Superior to Chattahoochee, — in 
which were gathered eighteen hundred children^ " deriv- 
ing instruction, and making as rapid advances in the 
varions incipient branches of learning, in agriculture and 
the mechanic arts, as are made in any part of the United 
States by the children of white people." Then arose a 
new power ; the demons of ayarice and selfishness ruled 
in the councils of onr nation. These Indians, who had 
become a Christian people, with the religion of Christ for 
their religion — occupying lands, rich with the products 
of their industry — must be thrust forth, because they 
were a people of a darker hue than onrselyes. So these 
fionrishing schools were broken up ; these happy children 
were deprived of all their means of improyem«it, and 
thonsands of innocent people were compelled to leaye 
their homes and firesides, and wend their way to the wil- 
derness — leaving the pathway drenched with their tears, 
and stained with their blood. 

And eyen now, what has the Indian youth to awaken 
hope, and excite ambition? Not even yet, in the State 
of New York, is he granted the priyileges of eitiseoship, 
though his cUdms, as native American, are prior to those 
of every Saxon on her soil. He is a land-owner, an agri- 
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diiliiirifi^ an edooftled, a Clmstian una bat aliU tooat ad 
aa if he were an idiot or a brote. 

The etory of yomig James MeBonald, in whom 

Colonel McKenney and Philip Thomafl took so great an 
interest, illustrates the feelings of every red man, when 
he thinks of becoming like his white brethren. This young 
man was adopted into the £unily of Colonel McKenneyi 
and being the age of his own son, enjoyed every privilege 
which he enjoyed. In the fitnrily and in the aodal eirole 
they were eqiuils, and were afforded the same advantages 
of education. The Indian yonUi was endowed with all 
the personal beauty of the noblest of his race, " with a 
manner the most gracious and winning," said his adopted 
parent, "and a morality I never saw invaded." Of his 
progress in study, when he had been only a little while at 
school, his teacher remarked, that he dame with his les- 
sons better digested, and more Greek and Latin and 
mathematics in one of them, than the class to whieh he 
was attached could get through in a week, — so he was 
obliged to place him in a class by himself." 

When he had finished his academical studies, his bene* 
factor chose for him the profession of the law. But he 
had begun to think of the difference between the treat- 
ment he was then receiving, and that whieh awaited him 
when he should go forth in the world, and he ezdaimed, 
* Wherefore t wherefbre \ Of what nse to me will be my 
present or future attainments? Oh, sir," pressing his 
hand against his forehead as he continued, " it will be all 
lost on me. lam an Indian^und being an Indian, I am 
marked with a mark as deep and abiding as tiiat which 
Cain bore. My race is d^praded — trodden npon — de- 
spised.*' He i^en took from his boeom a letter tmm his 
brother, who was a lientenant in the navy, and whose bit- 
ter expsrlenoe had wrung from him the following words : 
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There is only otte of two thingB to do: ^itiier throw 
away aU that helongs to the white laoe and tarn Indian, 
or quit h^i^ Indian and torn white man. Tks first you 
eon d&^he latter it is not in your power to do. The 

white man hates the Indian, and will never permit him 
to come into close fellowship with hiiu, or to be a partici- 
pator in any of his high prerogatives or distingoished 
advantages." 

When young James was asked if any thing in his expe» 
rieaee in the family in whieh he lired, would justly lead 
him te sadi a eoneluBion, he answefed: ''No, sir; oh, 
no ; no indeed. But this is an ezeeption, and only serves 
to prove the rule. You are to me a father. My grati- 
tude to you and your family can never die. I know I am 
treated with the greatest attention, even to tenderness.'' 
The tears came to his eyes ; he sat down and. pressed his 
handkmbief to his foce, until it was literally wet with 
wee|mig. 

After awhile he spoke, saying, " Yes, sir ; I will go to 
Ohio and read law with Mr. McLean. I will do any thing 
that it may be your pleasure for me to do. I should 
indeed be an ingrate to thwart your kind designs towards 
me in any thing. £ut the seal is upo7i my destiny ! *' 

When the time wis fixed for him to. go, day after day 
he still lingered, so great was his reluctanoe to leave home, 
and. fhther, and mother, and sisters and friends, to heoooM, 
aa he believed, an alien evermore. But he went, and in 
about half the time usually occupied in acquiring this 
profession, he was ready for the bar. 

He was a Choctaw, and when he had finished his 
studies he returned to his people, on a "visit to his mother. 
Wyist theve he was ehesen one of aoompaay of delegates 
to eome to Washington en business, and Mr. Oalhoaa and 
•them , ate wiia engaged wHk him 4b tnmarting it, wiie 
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astonished at his powers and his acquisitions. But his 
adopted parent saw with the deepest anguish that he was 
eadeayoring to blunt his keen seDfiibilities, and stifle the 
conflict in his bosom by the intoxicating dranght. He 
could not endure that one so gifted and so beantif ol should 
be thus destroyed, and sought many opportunities of re- 
monstrating with him. At one time he reminded him of 
the days he had spent under his roof — those days of in- 
nocence, and honor, and bliss. He sprang to his feet and 
exclaimed Spare, me 1 oh, spare me ! It is that thought 
which makes me so miseiable. I have lost that sweet 
home and its endearments; the yeil whioh so kindJj 
placed between me and my Indian caste has since Ima 
torn away. I have been made to see since that I cannot, 
whilst such anomalous relations exist, as do exist between 
the red and the white race, be other than a degraded 

He was invited to go back to that loved spot, and 
Miored that the same welcome awaited him there that ha 
had always experienced; but he said, Oh, name it bo4 

to me, sir ; I can never go there again I The very 

thought of those haunts where I was once so happy, and 
of the kindness shown me there, being met, as they are, 
and crus/ied by the consciousness of what I now am, dis- 
tcacts me.'^ 

But he recovered, in some measure, his fonaer self* 
reliance and cheerfulness, and returned to open a law 
office in Jackson, Mississippi, where his proq^ects were 
very flattering. Then came disappointed love, to ring 
again in his ears the doom of the red man, " You are an 
Indian — you belong to a degraded race." Hope fled and 
despair took possession of him ; he mounted a high bluff, 
oyerhangiDg the riyer, and precipitated himself into the 
water to rise no more. " Wherrfore 1 whereforel" He 
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migbt toil and e^m money-— riolies might be within the 
reaoh, even of un Indian ; but gold cannot satisfy a noble 
heart. He must not dream of honors, he mnst not dream 

of domestic happiness ; and what is gold, aye, what is life, 
when all this is denied ? 

Let it suddenly be revealed to all the youth in our 
colleges, as an unalterable destiny, that they are evermore 
debarred from distinction, and the hope of one day forming 
for themselves a home, and being surrounded by a cirole 
of loved ones, and what would there be to allure them up 
the hill of science ? Would not every energy be paralyzed, 
and should we not with certainty expect to see them go 
down to perdition ? The love of knowledge merely, is a 
little better than the love of money ; but both are very 
ignoble motives to inspire immortal minds, and support 
them on the pilgrimage through this world. The desire 
of the approbation of heaven and of being useful on earth 
may be good, and perhaps should be sufficient motives ; 
but how many among the most cultivated and Christian 
would falter, with only these to sustain them ? 

With a majority of people the idea is entertained that 
the nature of the Indian is so entirely different from the 
nature of the Saxon. This is true only in one sense- 
that education, and eentoriea of indulgence in peculiar 
habits, tend to make them second nature. The Indian is 
not alone in loving a wild roving life, free from care and 
toil 

So late as 1826, restoration to home and kindred was 
offered to several women who had been made captive and 
carried beyond Lake Superior, and they rejected the boon. 
They had become entuely released from the trammels of 
society, and eared not to be encumbered with them again. 

Chateaubriand relates, that when travelling through 
the wilds of America, he heard that he had a countryman 
13 
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mho had become a resident of ike forest. He visited him, 
not 80 muoh with a desire to see his coimtiyman, as of 
pMlosophizing upon his oondition. After seyeral hours' 
oonTersation, he put his last grand question : 

"* Philli]), are 3'ou liappy ?' 
He knew not, at first, how to reply. * Happy?' said 
he, reflecting — * happy? — yes; — but happy only since I 
became a savage.' 

*<*And how do you pass your life?' asked I. He 
laughed. 

* I understand you,' eontinned t. ' Yon think sneb 

a question unworthy of an answer ; but shonld you not like 
to resume your former mode of living, and return to your 
country ? ' 

< ' < My country — ^France 1 If I were not so old I should 
like to see it sgain.* 

' And you would not remain there 7 ' The motion of 
Phillip's head answered my question sufficiently. ' But 
what induced you,' continued I, 'to beoome what you 
call a savage ? ' 

" * I don't know,' said he — ' instinct.' 

" This expression put an end to my doubts and ques- 
tions. I remained ten days with Phillip, in order to ob- 
serve him, and never saw him swenre for a single momemt 
from the assertion he had made. JBu soulffree from the 
conflict of the social passions, appeared, in the language 
of the Indian, calm as the field of battle, after the war- 
riors had smoked together their calumet of peace." 

How many a traj^jycr has become wed to a forest life. 
I never yet heard of one who voluntarily returned to the 
plough and the anvil. Why, then, should we expect an 
Indian to seek them ? The same necessity must be laid 
upon him as upon us, ere he will toil, and he must be in* 
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-iqiired whh ihe same motives, ere he will prefer knowledge 
io ignorance. 

If there had been no wars in our country, except be- 
tween the colonists and the Indians, Christianity niiirht 
hsLYO been taught by example as well as precept. But 
tbree thnes since the settlement of America, the red man 
luM been obliged to witness, and take part in bloody con- 
flicts, between the very nations who professed to come to 
him with the religion which condemned war ; and these 
nations were fighting about tlie very lands which they 
were constantly telling the Indian it was wrong for him to 
defend at the expense of life, though they were his birth- 
right, and dear to him, as the inheritance of his fathers. 
Their invaders fought to defend what was not their own; 
why should not he defend what was his all? 

It is strange that there have been so many, rather 
than that there have been so few, who were willing to re- 
ceive Christianity, and the arts of civilization, from their 
oppressors. The proud lord of the forest never consented 
to become subject or slave. When he yielded, it was to 
stem necessity ; and when we remember what he had to 
giv« up* and that when we had taken from him his posses- 
MODS, and all he held most dear, giving him nothing in r^ 
torn, but the privilege of living as best he could, never 
calling him, or treating him as brother, or freeman ; wo 
cannot fail to see that he has done exactly as we should 
haye done in the same circumstances. 

As it was, the labors of Eliot and Mayhew, of Kirk- 
land and Brainard, and many more in modem times, have 
■lOt been without their reward. Mayhew wrote the lives 
of between one and two hundred " Christian men and 
women, and godly ministers," and there is exhibited no 
difference between Indian Christians, and Christians oi 
Other nations. 
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What a beautifiil iUnsiiration of Gbriftiaa pri&eiple 
was the fkmoos Oneida Chief, Shenandoah. For sixty 
years he had heen the terror of all who heard his name, 

when he listened to the gospel message from Mr. Kirkland, 
and immediately became a little child, in meekness and 
every Christian grace. He lived more than a hundred 
years ; and when, a little while before he died, a friend 
called and asked conoerniDg his health, he said, I am an 
aged hemloek; the winds of a hundred winters have 
whistled through my hranehes. I am dead at the top, 
(referring to his blindness). Why I yet live, the Great 
Good Spirit only knows. When I am dead, bury me by 
the side of my good minister and friend, that I may go 
up with him at the great resurrection." 

Kusiek was a Tnsearora Chief, and where shall we 
look for a nobler instance of friendship than his towards 
Lafayette, or for Christian principle more firm and true 
than he evineed concerning his pension. 

In the war of the Ilevolutiou he was under Lafayette's 
command. Many years after peace was concluded, as he 
was passing through Washington, he accidentally heard 
the name of his old commander spoken in the office where 
he stopped for business. The moment his ear caught the 
sound, with eyes lighted and full of earnestness, he asked : 

" li he yet alive f " 

** Yes," was the reply, "he is alive, and looking well 
and hearty." 

With deep emphasis he said, " I am glad to hear it." 

" Then you knew Lafayette, Kusiek ? " 
Oh yes," he answered, I knew him well; and many 
a time in the battles, I threw myself between him and the 
bullets, ybr I loved kirn!'" 

On being asked if he had a commission, he said *^ Tes, 
General Washington gave him one, and he was lieutenant.'* 
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This suggested to his friends that he was entitled to a 
pension^ kad on looking over the records, the truth of what 
said was confirmed, and he received one for Beveral 
jeara 

Afterwards, Congress passed a law making it necessary 
tbat each recipient shonld swear that he conid not live 

without the pension. When the old chief was called upon 
to do this, he said, Now here is my little log cabin, and 
it's my own; here's, my patch where I can raise corn, 
and beans, and pumpkins; and there is Lake Oneida, 
where I can catch fish ; with these I can make out to live 
without the pension, and to say I could not, would be to 
Uetothe Great S^rit,^^ This was the honor of an Indian 
Chief ; how many among those of our own people who re- 
ceive pensions would have done likewise for conscience' 
sake ? Kusick could speak the English language very 
well, but when he made an audible prayer or said graoe 
St table, he used his native Tuscorara, " because,'* said he, 
when I speak English I am often at a loss for a word ; 
when therefore I speak to the Great Spirit, I do not like 
to be perplexed, or have my mind distracted to look after 
a word. When I use my own language, it is like my 
breath ; I am composed." In this is exemplified that he 
fully understood the reverence which was due to the Great 
Buler. 

Instances might be multiplied a hundred fold, to prove 
that the religion of Christ can soften and renew the heart 
of the fiercest warrior of the wilderness, as well as the 
heart of the child of civilization. The records of missions 

numbers forty thousand Indian converts ; and, if only 
half these have become genuine followers of the cross of 
Christ, the patient and faithful missionary has not labored 
in vain. 

There is a little remnant still Uit among us; and if 
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these are permitted to perish, it will not be the fault of 
our fathers, and the dark ago in which they liVed. We 
know their wants and their capacities, and have abundant 
means for all the good we please to accomplish. 

Of the Iroquois there are three thousand ; of Indians 
within our jnrisdiotion, three hnndred thoaaand. They 
should be oitisens of our republic ; their oaths should be 
respected in our courts of justice ; and their representa- 
tives should be in our national councils : then we should 
see hope dawn in their bosoms, and ambition revive their 
energies. 

One who had the means of making the estimate, and 
no motive for stating it inoorreotlj, says we have beoome 
possessed of all these hir domains at the paltry prioe of 
tufo cents and three quarters an acre! By robbery we 
have grown rich. 

It was suggested in Congress, not long since, that " a 
person be employed to collect and arrange the treaties, 
and other authentic documents, tending to illustrate the 
history of the relinq^uishment of land titles by native 
Indiaa tribes, and to prepare such means of illustratioii 
as may be necessary for a full knowledge of the acquire- 
ment of the Stotes of the title to their lands." To which 
it was answered : " Let us do no such thing. Let us 
rather gather up and destroy — commit to the flames all 
that records the progress of our acquisitions. Leave only 
to tradition, or forget entirely, the infamy which we ao* 
quired with the titles we enjoy — for who can look un- 
moved upon the parchment that tells how many miles 
square were bought with a few strings of paltry bea ds 
how the council fires that had burned for ages were put 
out, and the bands that gathered round them for ages 
were scattered — their birthrights, their wigwams, and 
their hunting grounds bartered away for a score of worth- 
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less rifles, or a bundle of useless trinkets, — ^how we firsi 
debased, and thcu defrauded, the children of the forest 
out of all their hills and valleys, their lakes and rivers^ 
over which are scattered the millions wliose repreaanta' 
tires are asked to ptrpetuate the records of wroogs in- 
flieied by their anoestors. Doubtless there was neoessity 
for the wron^ — ^for the extermination of one raoe, for the 
iBorease of another. But there exists no necessity thai 
we should make a parade of the means by which that ex- 
termination was efifected. Tliey may be forgiven; we 
may, at least, forget them/^ * 

It is too late to Uot out these dark reoords \ but it is 
Bot yei too late to prove that we 

"Are wiser tliau our * leathers' were^ 
And better know the Lord." 

It is confidently predicted that we are on tiie verge of 
toother Indian war, more terrible than our country ef«r 
ezperienoed ; apd yet with our rich, powarfol, and con- 
solidated government, it is perfectly possiUe to pieveiit 
this war. The Indian of the West is Hie same as the 
Indian of the East ; and it is a thousand times better to 
soften his heart by kindness than to pierce it by a bullet. 

A traveller describes the following Sabbath morning 
BOone, far beyond the confines of civilintion, among the 
Chippewas, Menomooies, and Winnebagoes, whm only 
the trader and the miflrionaiy had beeo. 

^ The dawn of this Sabbath morning was peouliadly 
lieautiful ; * rosy fingers ' did seem * to unbar the gates of 
light.* Violet and purple with a wide and widening circle 
of * orient pearl,' all met my eye with their charming and 
chastening influences— and then there was such silence J 

• Jkdl0 TimM, February 12th, 
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Not a leaf rustled, and the waves broke in softer murmur 
CD the shore. Yet, all this silence was broken in upon 
tluB morniag— for, just between the time when the east- 
ern sky was nade mellow with the san's lights ^^^^ 
light began to tip the tope of tree and momitaiD, and all 
was so quiet, my earf were greeted by sweet sounds of 
music ! They eame from a lodge of Cbristjan Indians, 
which was hard by in the woods. They had risen with 
the day * to worship God ! ' They sang in three parts, 
base, tenor, and treble, and with a time so true, and with 
voices so sweet, as to add harmony even. to nature itselC * 
Notes of thrush and nightingale sound sweeter when 
poured, forth amidst the grore; so sounded those of these 
ibrest warblers in the midst of the green foliage and in the 
stillness of the woods. I attended their worship, and was 
present with them again in the evening ; and as I listened 
to their songs of praise, and their prayers, I felt humbled 
and ashamed of my country, in view of the wrongs it had 
inflicted, and still continues to infiict^ upon these desolate 
and destitute children of the forest. There were flowers 
and gems there, which needed only to he onltiTated and 
polished, to insure from the one the emission of as sweet 
odors as ever regaled the circles of the civilized ; and 
from the other, a brilliance as dazzling as ever sparkled in 
the diadem of queenly beauty. And yet they were, and 
are, neglected, trodden down, and treated as outcasts 1 

But no missionary society has the means of aocom* 
plishing the work of carrying the gospel and education, to 
such a multitude of roving people, oyer such a wide ex- 
tent of country. This is the duty of the government, and 
if wisely planned, would not be so difficult of execution. 
It would not cost so much as a war, and would save us from 
the retribution which must certainly come upon those who 
make cruelty and treachery the purchase money with 
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which to gain territory, and enrich it with the blood of 
the innocent and helpless. 

£«jttiBotioa msybe the doom of the Indian, bat it does 
not require a pfophet'i authority to enable us to saj, 
Woe unto those by whom this offenoe oometh.** 
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TBI LANGITAOB OF THE IBOQUOEk 

fr the Indian ihoiild be entirely baniahed from our bofrdera, 
the memory of Um oannot die. For, as I bftye ekewhere 
qpotod, . 

* Their names are on our waters, 
We eaiuot waah them oat.'' 

The dialects of the Six Nations bore a strong resemblance 
to each other, though there wore still differences which marked 
them as distinct. Those who understood one were able to 
converse in each of the others, and in council the representa- 
tives of each nation had no difficulty in interpreting what 
was said by all. The Mohawk and Oneida strongly resembled 
each other, and the Seneca and Oayuga were the same. The 
Onondaga "was considered by the Iroquois as the most fin- 
ished and majestic," while to our ears it is the most harsh, and 
the Oneida the most musical. 

Tliey used nineteen letters, having no labials or liquids, ex- 
cept occasionally is heard among the Mohawks the sound of 
L and among the Tuscaroras the sound of F. The Senecas 
and Cayugas talk all day without shutting their lips, and there 
are no oaths in their language. Before an Indian can be pro- 
fane he must learn French or English, and his language is so 
constructed too, that evasion is almost impossible. Metaphors 
are in constant requisition in Indian speeches and conversation. 
If one oomea in when the weatlier la very ooid, ha aaysi ^^It la 
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a nose-cnttlng morning/' If he wishes to reflect upon a pro- 
position before deciding, he says, " I will put the matter 
under my pillow, and let you know." He says of an emaciated • 
person, " He has dry bones." A steamboat is called " The ship 
impelled by fire." A horse is a log carrier^'^ a cow a "cw<Z 
chewer^^^ and a goat a ''scented animal."*' 

In ancient times when the hunters encamped in the woods, 
they kept warm by covering themselves with boughs of 
hemlock, and now if an Indian is about to repair his cabin, 
he says, " I will surround it with hemlock boughs," meaning 
I will make it warm and comfortable. When a chief has made 
a speech at the opening of a Council, he finishes with saying, 
" the doors are now open, you can proceed." The messen- 
ger of the Six Nations to the Senecas was called " the man 
who carries the fire or smoke," meaning that he had charge of 
the Council-fire and kept it bright. 

The Iroquois call themselves the real people; and in 
speeches or conversation, if allusion is made to white people, 
they say invariably " our younger brethren." The President 
of the United States is called " the city-eater," and Washing- 
ton, " the residence of the city-eater." 

The Iroquois had the masculine, and feminine, and neuter 
genders. The masculine and feminine were denoted, some- 
times by giving the same animal difi'erent names, in the way 
we say buck and doe, and sometimes by prefixing words 
which signify male and female. All inanimate objects were 
placed in the neuter gender. They had not the indefinite 
article a or an, but used the^ and the usual varieties of ad- 
jective and adverb. They abounded in interjections, but had 
no participles. As a substitute for the infinitive mood they 
used the word that. Instead of saying, "Direct He-mo to 
come and give us rain," they said, " Direct that Ee-mo come 
and give us rain." 

They could count by one, two, three, nearly to a hundred, 
and used the numerals, firstly, secondly, thirdly, &c. 

The following are specimens of names, with the Lord's 
prayer and a hymn in Seneca. 



Os-we-go, Flowing out. 

On-yit-Lah, Bird of the atnmg wing, 

Ga-DO-so-te A houie. 

O>oii-do-te A tree. 

Je-dardo A bird. 

0-ya-han Apples split opeiL 

Ga-no-geli Oil on the loater, 

Ga-06^-ha £aby /rcme. 



THE lord's prates. 

Gwa-nee' gS-o-ya'-geh che-de-oh'; aa-fia-no-do'-geb-teek ; 
ga-o' ne-dwa na' sariumk-ta ; iia-lmk^ ne-yS-weh' na yo-an'- 
Ja-geh ha^-ne-sa-ne-go^«4& liA ne-dd-o^-dA na' gfi-o-yu^-geh. 
Dun-da-gwaV-waHS&-gwTis na' ong-wi-wa-na-ark-seh^ na' da- 
y&-ke'-wa-8&-gwa'-B€h na' onk-k©-wa-na'-a-ge. Da-ge-o'-na- 
geh'-wen-nis'-heh-da na' ong-warqua'. S&-nuk' na-huli' heh'- 
Bqua-ii ha' ga-yeh na' wa-ate-keh' na-gwa' na' da-gwii-ya- 
dnh'-nuh-onk ha' ga-yeh na' wa-ate-keh'; na' seh-eh' na 
ese' sa-wil na^ o-nnk-ta' knh' na' g&-hiis-ta-fleh/ kok' na' 
da-g&p&H9a-iih'. Na-hnh'-ne-yapweh.* 

* If an attompt should be made to give a literal translation of 
each word, or phrase, it Avould render transj^osilion necessary, and 
change the formation of the words in Bome respectB» as the follow- 
ing will exhibit 

Gwfi-nee', ehe-de-oh' gS-o'-ya-geh, gtt-sa-ntih', ese' sa-nuk-ta' 
Our Father, which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name;, thj kingdom 

gft-oh' ese' sne'-go-eh ne-ya-weh' yo an-ja'-geh ha' iie-deK>'-deh 
thy wiU be d<me <hi csrtli as It is 

ga-o'-ya-geh. Dnn-dA-g^a-e'-waHsa-gwus ong^wft^yeh-hia^heh' 

la heaven. Jforgive us our debts 

, da-ya-ke'-apwarrf-gwus-seh ho-yeh his. Da^e-oh' ne' na-geh' 
aiws ftfglT«oqr deUon. 6m vs m 

w«ii<4ii8 -Keh-deh e' na-hii-da-ven-nis'-lieh-geli o4L'-qwa» Ha->qua'-ah 

day OUT daily bread. Lead 

e' 8&-no' ha' wa-ate-keh', na^pgra' da-gwa-ya-dan'-nake ne' 
us not into temptsUoo, tmt deliver from us 

wipate-keh\ narseh'-eh nW o-2iiik'>tft na-koh' na ga-hna'tes-lieh, 
evil, for tiilMlsttskiafdoiiii and lbs powo^ 

na-kah' da-ga-a-sa-oh'. 
and the glory. 
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Ogwenyoo^ g&h^^ ftgadefth'aeek 
syididaadehf lis' ne Jesos; 

Kehhnh' no</wak ni gooh^da aak. 

lis, B^h &h, ji sa'yah daa gwfth^, 
Na gat hwa is Mh ; aa%^l noh, 
Gih shSh^, deh sa^yah da geh h&h, 
Ayddis^thehdi, naeh, neneh. 

DeboiVaySsdoh na'gadeSh, 
ILs ne gah sa dya nohk'dah oh 
Heyoanjadeh, kuh, hegohheh; 
Iifli kuh, dfisg&h^nyadoh dydtgont 

Dei oi wah'geh na ga deih seek ; 
Tfihah, wacb, Nais, hehsadeShoh, 
Oi wa ne;Vgwat ni ya^vah oh, 
Sgie^yahsech lieh, dega yah sent. 

Dagyah'dagehliftaak', dih^ aho, 
Ne^ dyut gout neh & ges^ nyet haak^, 
He oi Bali'saiiiu/iift ft gwat, 
Euh' heolsadanlda&oh. 

The number of BeneoM at tha last oensos was 2,449. 

The three BeserratioDS Whidh now remain to the IhdiaiL in 
Western Kew York, are oaOed Tonawanda, Oattarangps, Al- 
Ui^liaoy, oontalning in all aboat sizly-flix thousand acres. 
TXo white ftmilj is allowed to settle upon tbese lands, and the 
law forbids the trusting of as Vidian or the selling him intox- 
icating drinks. 

There are at pnesent 14 Sahools, 16 Teaobsn, 480 Sdiolan, 
one Boarding Sehod with 60 sdholars, 8 ICsBionaries, 47 
Ohnroh members. 
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During the winter of 1656 ft bill was passed by the Legislar 
tore of New York, iijcorporating an Orphan Asylum, and 
appropriating two thousand dollars ($2000) for abnlMing, and 

ten dollars a year for each child received and retained under 
the care of the managers. This is one of the most important 
benefits conferred upon the Indians. By it a home will be 
provided for the destitute little ones of this scattered people. 
And by beginning early, an opportunity will be afforded of 
sexiuring to them a proper course of moral and physical train- 
ing, and more surely than by any other way preserve them 
from destruction. 

The experiment was first tried by taking a few into the 
family of a benevolent lady residing on the Reservation, which, 
proving suooeasfnl, an earnest appeal for aid was made to the 
State. 

The institution is incorporated under the name of the 
*' Thomas Asylum for orphan and destitute Indian Children," 
as a tribute of acknowledgment to the individual whose name 
it bears, for his long and earnest efforts to assist and benefit 
the Seneca nation. 

It is located upon the Cattaraugus Beservation, but is in- 
tended to receive children from all the Reservations in the 
8tate of New York. As the appropriation of ten dollars a 
year for the support and education of each child, ia quite in- 
snffioient for the pnrpose, it is hoped that if the attempt to 
preser^ from destruction this noble race should promise sue- 
cess, that the State of New York — ^the only State on tlie At- 
lantic borders of this Oon&deration, in wHoh an organijBed 
body of the onoe nmnfirona aborigines of onr coontry has 
been permitted to remainr— will hereafter ftirther extend to- 
wards this institation its fbstering care and aid. 
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The following dooiiment8> from the Indian Stats Depabt- 
lOEBnr, ymik ahow the adyance which has heen made in the 
fldenoe of goremment, and the art of diplomacy : 

The nation has recently undergone quite a revolution, and 
the people have substituted a popular Representative Govern- 
ment, for the government of the Chiefs, which has heretofore 
existed. At a Convention, held at Cattaraugus on the 4th of 
December, 1848, the delegates, in a very formal manner, abro- 
gated the old government, and proclaimed the new order of 
things, Tery mnch after the manner of the fonnders of cor 
government. Their Declaration is not quite as long as the 
Meoklenhu-gh meeting, while its style is not nnlike Mr. Jef- 
Ibraon^B. The Oonstitation, defining the dnties and powers of 
the offioexB of gorenmient, ia qnite detailed. The Siqyreme 
Jndidaiy is composed of three Judges, who are designated 
Peace-Makers. The legialatiTe powers of the nation are 
Tested in a Oonncil of ^hteen, chosen by the nnirersal snf* 
frages of tiie nation; hat no treaty Is to he binding, nntil it 
is ratified hy three fourths of aU the Toters, and ^ne /owiht 
4if allthemothmintheniaUan/ This may he considered an 
advance^ even beyond the legidotiye theory of the French 
Assemh^. One proviflion of this Oonstitation exhibits a de- 
gree of natioDal frngalit j, weU worthy of imitation by tiiose 
gentlemen in oar own Oongress, who spend so maoh of the 
"dear people's " money in talking about their rights and in- 
terests. The Seneca Constitution declares that the compensa- 
tion of members of the Council, shall be one dollar each per 
day, while in session ; " but no member shall receive more than 
twenty-six dollars during any one yeary With such a pro- 
vision, they will need no one-hour rule, and there will be no 
danger of their Council becoming " en permanence?'^ 

Among the acts of the Convention, was the re-naming an 
estimable oitixen of Baltimore— Philip £. Thomas; a gentle- 
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Bmwboni flio ftaiflcm rftftognlift ittii old md tniB friflBd. 
In aaknowledgnMnt of the maay Mndnwiw whidi thflj bad 
XMoiYcd aft his bandai they bad on a ibnner oooari<m made 
Mr. Tbomas a Obiei^ giTing bim the name of 8agBob (Benev* 
oltnt). But now it bootme neeeoMfy to giro bIm a new tide, 
and be wja aooordini^j named JTai^tf-iMA, wbieh sSgnifiea 
tbe AmbaMidnr. The mimites of the Ckmyention state tiiat 
this oeremony was performed amidst ^ great ieiwUum^ and 
offplauae of approbation!^ 

BlOLABAXIOir OV TBE BlHIOA KATIOir Of iRDIAHa— Otol^tR^ 

HheirfoTm of Gotommentf and adopting a ComHttUiorud 
Chartor: 

Ife, the people of the'Seneoa Nation of Indians, by vfatae 
of the right inherent hi erery people, trosting in tbe Jnstiee 
and neoesdiy of onr nnderti^ing^ and bnmUy inyoking the 
Uesshig of the God of Nations upon onr eflbrts ta improye 
oar eiTil oooiEition, and to seonreto onr nati<m tiie administrar 
tion of equitable, wholesome laws, do hereby abolish, abro- 
gate and annul our form of government by Chiefs, because it 
has failed to answer the purposes for which all governments 
should be created. 

It affords no security in the enjoyment of property. 

It provides no laws regulating the institution of marriage, 
but tolerates polygamy. 

It makes no provision for the poor, but leaves the destitute 
to perish. 

It leaves the people dependent on foreign aid for the means 
pf education. 

It has no judiciary, nor executive departments. 

It is an irresponsible, self-created aristocracy. 

Its powers are absolute and unlimited in assigning away 
tho ])eople^s rights ; but indefinite and not exercised in mi^lring 
municipal regulations for their benefit or protection. 

We cannot enumerate the evils growing out of a system so 
defective, nor oalonlate its overpowering weight on the pro* 
gross of improvement. 

Bat to remedy these defects, we prodaim and estabUsh the 
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following Constitution, or Charter, and implore the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and the State of New York, to aid 
In providing us with laws, under which progress shall he 
possihle. 

Seo. 1. Our Government shall have a Legislative, Execu- 
tive, and Judiciary Departments. 

Ssa 2. The legi^slative power shall be vested in a Council 
of eighteen members, who shall be termed the Councillors of 
the Seneca Nation, and who shall be elected annually on the 
first Tuesday in May in each year ; and wlio shall be appor- 
tioned to each Reservation, according to its population — two 
thirds of whom assembled iu regular session, and duly organ- 
ized, shall consUtnte a quorum, and be competent for the 
transaction of bnaiiien; bat to all bills for the appropriation 
of public moneys, the assent of two thirds of the members 
eieotod shall be neoeesary, in order that the bill should beoome 
• law. 

Seo. 8. The executive power shall be Tested in a Presi* 
dent, whose duty it shall be to preside at all meetings of the 
Council— having only a oasting vote therein — ^and to see that 
all lawB are dnly ezsoated; and to oonunonicate to the Ooim* 
cil, at vmj tmUm^ a statement of the condition of the na* 
tifloal business, and to reoommand ibr tha aotion of the Oona* 
oil snoh matters as he may deem eaq>edient In the absenoe 
of the FMdsnt, the Omndl may choose a presiding oflioer 
pro tempore. 

8B0.4. The jndifliaiy power shall be Tested In three Peaoe- 
Hakers on each Beservation; and two of whom shall have 
power to hold ooorts, subjeot to an appeal to the €k>anoil| and 
to anoh ooftrtB of the State of New York as the Legifllatm 
thereof shall permit. The joriadiotlon, forms of process, and 
proceeding in the Peaea-lUiaiB' coortSi shall be the same as 
the courts of the jnstioes of tiie peace of the State of New 
York, except in the proof of wills, and the settlement of de- 
ceased persons^ estates^in which cases the Peace-Makers 
shall have sucli power as shall be conferred by law. 

Seo. 5. All causes over which the Peace-Makers have not 
Jorisdiotion, may be heard before the Council, or such courts 
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of the Stato of New York as the Legialatore thereof flial 
^nuit. 

Seo. 6. The power of making treaties shall be vested in 
the Council ; but no treaty shall be bindinjr upon the nation 
until the same shall be submitted to the people, and be ap- 
proved by three iourths of all the legal voters, and also by 
tbi^e fourths of all the mothers in tlie nation. 

Bbo. 7. There shall be a clerk and treasurer, and superin- 
tendent of schools, and overseers of the poor, and assessors, 
and OYQKsem oi highways, wlioM duties sbaU be regulated by 
Uw. 

Sao* & Every officer wiio ahall be authorised to receive 
public money, shall be required to give mh eecnrity as tlie 
* fireaident and the attorney liar the Seneca nation shall approve. 

Sec. 9. There shall be a marshal, and two deputies, qb 
each Beeervatioii (Oattaraugus and Allegany), who shall exe» 
OBte all prooeaaeB issued by the oonrta, and do auok other dntiea 
as shall be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 10. AU offiom named in this Ooostitiitioii, or Ofaarler, 
ahall be choaen at the same time, in the same manner, and for 
the aame tinie» aa members of the Ooundl, and vaosnoiea 
eeoiirriag In any offioe ahaU be iUed in the auumar to be 
pvaaaiibed by law ; and every mak LMUan of the age of twipnl^ 
. oneyearaandi9ward8|eil3Mrxeiridingoaoiieof ti^ 
ttoa (the Oattaxaogea, Allegany, or 00 8ptin|d> owntang, 
pcmncinfiing^ and ooonpyhig any landa upon other of aald Beaar* 
vationa, and which landa may have been taxed te highways, 
or other pm^KMea, ahaU he eatilled to vote at all deotiona. 

Sbo. 11. Any kgal vetar ahaU be eligible to any offioe 
named In thia Ckmatitntion or Oharter; and aU offiomefeot 
ahaUbe indnoted into offioe^ and if naeanary ahaU be impeaehed 
by the nae of aooh fonna and rogalatkBa aa ahall be pre* 
aasibed by law. 

Sno. 12. The compenaatioii of membara of the Comicil shall 
be one dollar per day while in sesBlon ; but no member shall 
receive more than twenty-six dollars in any one year. The 
compensation of all the officers shall bo prescribed by law. 

Sso. 18. The Council shall meet annually on the ^st Toes- 
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day in June, and extra sessions may bo convened by the Pre- 
sident at any time he Bliall think proper. 

Sec. 14. The Council shall have power to make any laws 
not inconsistent with the Constitution of the United States, or 
of the State of New York. 

Sec. 16. All ofiences which shall bo punishable by the 
laws of the United States, or of the State of New York, shall 
be tried and piinislied in the Peace-Makers' Ck>art, or before, 
the Council, as shall bo prescribed by law. 

Sec. 16. The right of any member of the ancient confede- 
racy of the Iroquois to the occupancy of our lands, and other 
privileges, shall be respected as heretofore ; and the Council 
shall pass laws for the admission of any Indian of other tribes 
or nations to citizenship and adoption into the Seneoft naliflii 
of Indians by Mb or her i^^ilioatioii, £« bisi or henwli^ or 
fiimily. 

Seo. 17. This Charter nmy be altered or naended hj m 
Connoil of the people, convened for that purpose, on three 
months' proTions notioe, by a vote two tiling of the legal 
Toters present at sooh convention. 

&B0. 18. Xhe saw-mills on the different Ke<?ervatioiii^ mam 
iSL operation, are hereby declared to be national property, and 
the ftuide aoeroing tberefkom diaU be hy 
ated to national porpoaea. Bat nothing in this Oharter shall 
he oonatmad aa pfohiMtia^g the ereetion of miUa and oAer 
-woilai for mannftotoxiBg or olher purpoaia, by any prirate 
indiYidnal, iq^Ua own praodaea^ provided that in ao doing 
he do not traapass npon the ligbls of any other incBvidQal; 
and all sooh ereotioaa by individnab shall be respeoted as 
atnotly private property. 

Sia 19. The laws passed fay the Legislatoro of the Stale of 
New York the protaotioii and infrovement of the Seaeea 
nation of Indiana, and also all lawa and regulations heretofore 
adopted by the Ohieft, in legal coimeil assembled, shall con- 
timie in full force and effect as heretofbre, except so far as 
they are inconsistent with the provisions of this Constitution 
or Charter. 

X hereby certify that the above copy has been examined 
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and compared with the original, now on file in the Archives 
of the Seneca nation of Indians, by me, and is a correct tran- 
script of the same and of the whole of said Declaration, Con- 
stitatioD, and Charter. 

"William Jemei;sox, 
Clerk of the Seneca nation of Indians, 
Cattaraugus Eoservatiou, Erie County, 
Hkw Tobx, December 6, 1848. 

EESOLUTIO^sS, 
Adopted bif tks Convention of the Seneca NatAon <if Indiam^ 

December 4th, 1848. 
Jiesolted, — That this Convention feci grateful for the re- 
ligiaos and scientifio instruction which benevolent societies and 
ittdividnals bsve beitow^ upon ni^ w waU m iar tbaintrodno* 
tion of proper means among job fon our improvement ; and par- 
ticularly do w« dasire to express our gratitnde to the Socitty of 
Mands ; tbtjime the first to introduce the means fdr our cul- 
ture and improvement, and laidthefira&datioaofoiiredaoatioiL 
and dTiliiitioD, by which means we haye become wlaer and 
arttfhtwaJ, lad been enabled to aee and nndentandonr zlc^tB ; 
Aey ilaebeftiendedand aided na whan fiiaiidlaM, Md witliont 
flMana to aoatain oofMhea in time of p«r]l--alwaya aealona 
Sid nsremittiBg in their labora for our welfare. Alaoto the 
liiiMlean Beard of Onmrniarinpew for Esielgn IfiaaiooBi ia 
aaa dlng na miwdoaariaa and taaahm to enKghten onr mind% 
and direct nato the troe li^ and teaeh na the plan of sal- 
tation: and afa» the State of liTewToik, for ibeirbanevoleni 
eflbrta in enacting knra foroor pioteetion and improvement, 
as well as for tlie large and generons appropriations mnie by 
fliem for tiie eraotion of selKKMoasaSi and the paymanl of 
istool taaohara among our people, and we desire that these 
Und ofleas may be eanlinnad. 

'B ^ awJ i s d ^— Hint inonnioh aa we have abdished our former 
#yfiaiiaienl; tliat by ao doing all a{^>ointment8 have now be- 
eome aniwBed ; therefore 

JBlMaliad^— That the Seneca nation of Indians in this Gen* 
4mX Oonvention aeMmUed, do hereby ezpress their thanks to 
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their friend and brotlier Sagaoh (Philip E. Thomas), of the 
city of Baltimore and State of Maryland, for the faithful dia- 
oiharge of his duties as representative of our nation (under 
our late Government) to the United States Goyemment 
Washington, and having undiminished confidence in his mteg- 
rity and ability, we do hereby constitute and aH>oint him oar 
ambessfidor, under our new form of Government, to represent 
118, and to have charge of all the interests and afiaira of the 
Seneca nation of Indians to the United States Government at 
Washington. 

Betokedj — ^That as it is coBtomary among onr pec^le, thiA 
whenever any important OTent ooonn In the history of our 
nation, dther by the natural tnuuitioii from ohildliood to 
manhood, ftom Warrior to Ohieftain, or from Ohleftain to 
fiaohem; therefct« we declare, that hi ooaseqpienoe of this 
change hi onr Goferament of his re-appefaitment nnder the 
new, and with tiie consent of the relatives of our friend Si^ 
gaoh, tha£ the name Sagaoh shaU cease to be his name, by 
whidi he wis called and Imown among us, and that lierettfter 
hhi name shaU be HairWMOh (Anbasoador, KepreseDtatiTc or 
Charge d* Affidree) because he is to raprosont our aatioii and 
people, by which appellation he is heneeiMiih to be known 
among us, and that the ceremony of ohristMiing him be imme* 
diately performed. Whereupon the ceremony of changing 
the former Indian name and christening Philip E. Thomas of 
Baltimore, was performed according to our customs and 
usages, by Sa-d} e-na-wa (John Hudson), and declared that the 
said Thomas may liercafter be known by the name of Hai-wa- 
noh. (Great sensation and applause of approbation). 

Bcsoh'cd^ — That the clerk and President are hereby author- 
ized and empowered to prepare the credentials of Hai-wa-noh 
(Philip E. Thomas), our Ambassador, whom we have hereby 
constituted and appointed ; and forward the same to him as 
soon as practicable, together with the Declaration, and Consti- 
tutional Charter, and request him immediately to repair to the 
seat of the United States Government, and present them to 
the proper aathorities, and also to notify him of the change 
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of his name, and bis appointment as an officer of the Govern- 
ment of the Seneca nation of Indians. 

Resolved^ — That copies of the Deoiantion, Gonstitntional 
Charter, and resolntions of this oonrention, be forwarded by 
the clerk to the Joiiit committee of the Society of Friends 
<m Indian concerns ; and to the GovernofTB of the States of 
Hew T<H>k and Maasaehnsetts, with the request that the eame 
be pnt on file in the proper offiees; and that our EepreMnta- 
tiye be requested to present tioi^M of the same to the Oongreaa 
of the United States, now corened at Washington, and to the 
€tocf0taiy at War, wMi I3ie xecpiest Ibat the same be put on 
file in their respeotiye departments. 

JBsa^Jwrf,— That we have nnabated and nndiaoteished con- 
flteoe in the abffities and qnaUfioatkms of the United States 
interpreter (Peter Wil80B)lbr this ageoaif, lunring alW^Vjdls- 
diarged his duty fciti i faflj, aoid that {nssmneh as Uie late efaSeifr 
vnder onr former Goyemment bare petitioned for bis remoysl, 
wtthomt Just and reasonable cause, we hereby request onr re> 
prc ss n tative to protest and femonstrste agahuit hisreinoyal. 

IKaioIesdS,— That the deck be hereby instrooted to prepare 
and ibrward copies of the doings and proceedings of tlds don* 
yention, to the publishers of the BnffiUo Oommereial Adyer- 
tiser, and the New Yoxlc Tribnne, with the reqnost that the 
eame be printed in their respective papers. 

I do hereby certify that the above copy has been examined 
and compared with the original now on file in the archives of 
the Seneca nation of Indians, by me, and is a correct copy of 
the same, and of the whole of said resolutions passed by the 
General Convention. 

William Jemebson, 
Clerk of the Seneca nation of Indiana. 

Cattarangns Beeervation, ) 

Erie Connty, N Y. > 
Deeember 5, 1848. ) 

Sm : — Yon are hereby nominated, constituted, and appointed 
an Ambassador, Envoy Extraordinay, and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the seat of Government of the United States of Ame- 
rica, by the OonBtitutional Oonvention and Government of 
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the Seneca nation of Indians, residing in the State of New 
"York, to represent them in their names and behalf, with full 
powers and ])rivileges of said office to take charge of the in- 
terests and affairs of vour Government and nation : and what- 
ever you may do in our names and behalf will be binding upon 
us, and of the sanio effect as if wo had been present and con- 
aenting thereto ; and you are hereby anthorized and empowered 
to proceed with the business of your nation as they shall from 
itnift to tiiae direct, and as yoa may deem just and proper. 

Ton are also hereby authorized and requested to proceed 
Immediately to the seat of the United States Government, and 
present this, your credentials, to the proper anthoritiss. 

Yon are also informed that your official duties eommence 
"With the dale of this commission and ai^intment as an offioor 
of the Seneca nation of Indians. 

By order of the ConyentioQ and GoTanuDSiit of the Senoea 
nation of IndlanBL 

a W. MbLaict, Br t Mn k t. 

WnxuK JmoBsoVf OUith, 
CattarangDs Baserrationt Erie Oonnty, N. 

Deosmber 5th, 1848. 
1^ SAI'WA'JSrOE, (PhUip S. Tkmium,) 

Baltimore^ Mari^lmUL 



NO. IV. 

The following extracts from the proceedings of the yearly 
meetings of the Friends of Baltimore, in the year 1860, will 
give some idea of the present condition of the women, and the 
understanding they have of governmental as well as domestic 
affairs: 

^Thns we see the Seneca nalion with a goyemment *csl> 

cnlated,^ to use their own language, ^ to answer the purpose 
for which all governments shouhl be created.' "We find their 
women mostly withdrawn from the field, and occupying their 
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proper station in their families, — their children suitably cared 
for at home, and at school, having the benefit of literary and 
scientific learning. We have, for several years past, had among 
them an Institution for the instruction of their daughters in 
the duties of housewifery, and other appropriate domestic em- 
ployments. They are provided with good dwelling-houses 
and barns— arc the undisputed owners of a fertile, productive 
soil, of ample extent for all their purposes, yielding more thaii 
the nation can consume ; and in addition to these advantages, 
they are in receipt of annuities more tbiui soffi^Ojat to ..jsli^ftj 
all the expenses of their government. 

" "When the present joint committees first visited the Res- 
ervations, in the years 1839 and 1840, a very large portion of 
the Indians lived in wigwams, or poor log huts — covered with 
bark, boards, or other materials, hardly sufficient to shield 
them from the weather. Many of them had earth floors, on 
which they alept in buffiilo skins and blankets. They set no 
table, had no regular meals — ^nsed no plates, nor knives and 
forks. An iron pot was generally found placed oyer the firO| 
into which they put beans and hominy, and A ^eoe of some 
sort of meat — either pork or venison. When any one of the 
£unily was hungry, he helped himself to what he wanted, pnl»9^ 
ting it in a small wooden vessel, and feeding himself with ft 
wooden or iron spoon. The interior of the dweUlngs gener- 
ally presented to the eye a speotaole by no means oalonkted to. 
warm the imagination in fluvor of Indian life. The truth is^ 
that woman had been driven firom her proper sphere, and no 
domestic bm^iMiS oould enter the dwelling in her ab9enee.«^f.. 

" THo.&niial-lahor School was established as one of the 
means orMton^ wo^i^^^ the station evidently designed 
for her, in the MuifV'^^ order of her Creator, an order 
which cannot be broken with imponi^. This school was held 
in the dwelling erected for the nse of Friends at Cattaraugus. 
The average number of pupils was about twenty-eight, gener* 
eraDy under tmnty years ofagt. They were bparded in the 
Jbmily, at the expense of the committee, and were tangfat to 
eard and spin wool, knit stockings, cut out and make gar- 
4MBts, te. A part of their number was daily admitted into 
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the ikmfly of the Snpetintendent, where they were taught to 
wash and iron dothea, &o., make bread, do plain cooking, and 
every other branch of good housewifery, pertaining to a conn- 
try Hfe. In this department all were admitted by tnma, gen- 
erally foor at a time, and oontinned nntil the necessary profit 
oiency was attained. As such left the school, others took their 
places, by which arrangement, alaige nnmber of young women 
became qualified to take charge of fiunilies, and extend to snc- 
ceeding generations the comforts and blessings of domestic life. 

Kbmobial of the Senega Women to P. E. Thomas. 

[Oriffinat teni to the IndUm i^tofMnt.] 

CATTASAvona BxBEBTAnov, Oct. 18, 1848. 
To our Bespeoted IMend, Philip £. Thomas: 

The women of Cattaraugus Beeervation wish to address to 
yon a few words, in this time of onr trouble, and we do so the 
more cheerfiilly, beeanae the Spends are always kboring to 
promote the welfare of the females among the Indians, and to 
improve their condition. We would also request yon to se- 
cure the influence of the Society of Friends, so that our words 
may be strengthened, and become suliicicntly powerful to be 
beard by the Secretary of War, that wo women have an equal 
right to our annuities, with the men, and with the chiefs. 
We are all on tlio same footing as to the amount we are en-» 
titled to receive — chiefs and warriors, men, women and chil- 
dren. We were glad when we heard that the Secretary had 
instructed our new Agent, to pay the annuities for this year 
to the heads of families. We sec no other way by which our 
rights can be secured to ns, and justice done alike to all. We 
hope you will urge the Secretary to confirm his former instruc- 
tions, for we were greatly perplexed and troubled, wlien the 
Agent was induced to delay the payment, on the ground that 
the chiefs insisted on the observance of the old custom in re- 
gard to it. We ash for our jmt righU and nothing more ; 
but we repeat it, that we do not feel that our righfa will be 
Mfe, if these instructions to the Agent shall be reversed. We 
regr^ that the Ag^t should have thought it necessary to de« 
U 
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hj • strict mnpHnioe with his instractions, but we do not 
yet ftd dishetrteiMd, for we have confidence that the Secre- 
tary win manifest a dne regard to onr rights. Only we heg 
leare to repeat onr reqnest, that yon wUl bring all the weight 
of yonr influence, and that of your Sodely, to besr npon this 
qnestion, tliat he may be willing to confirm his former ded- 
sion, and giro erery Indian woman, and chUd, no less than oth- 
ers, the apportionment which of ri^t belongs to each. 

And we wonld desire to add, that we have already suf- 
fered greatly from the proceedfaigs of the chiefr, through 
whose instrumentalitj oar poverty has been increasing upon 
ns, and we wish to entreat that we may never again, heresfter, 
be exposed to be deprived by them of onr rights, bnt that we 
and onr chfldren, from time to time, may be permitted to re- 
ceive the ftill and proper share whidh rightfaUy belongs to ns. 
We are ftdly sensSble titiat it is a hard case to have a diffioully 
with the chiefly bnt we fiwl that we have been wronged by 
them, and onr children hare snflbred already, and for a long 
time past, through their avarice and pride, and we believe the 
things they have said in justification of tliemselvcs are not 
trne. It is by our pain and sorrow that children are brought 
into the world, and wo are, therefore, interested in whatever 
concerns tlio welfare of onr children. We have examined this 
subject, and we m*e satisfied that the party who are laboring 
to bring about an equal division of the whole of our annuities, 
are the party really striving for the best interests of our chil- 
dren. 

Wo have taken the sauio view of the matter wliich was 
taken by the old men long since dead, who first entered into 
these arrangements. They decided that every individual man, 
woman, and child, had an equal right to our moneys, and to 
onr lands — in short, to all our national property; that it was 
80 from the beginning, and that it always should bo po. Wo 
have taken the liberty to express onr views, because we believe 
this to be the real truth, and we would earnestly desire the 
President and Secretary of War to secure to ns now, and to 
our posterity in all time to come, the fulfilment of the original 
stipnlatlonB, that at a$ tdood should grouty or wU&r run, 
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or a Seneca lite to behold the light of the 8un^ these annuUi^ 
9hmld be»/aithf ally paid and righteously distributed. 
With gr«at respect, your friends, 

Their 

Betsey -\- Snow. 
J uuA 4- Ann Snow. 



Done in the presence of 
J06BPH S. Walton, 
AfflnB Wbigbt. 

MbMOSIAL 07 THE SeNBOA WoUSXr TO THS PKIBIinDIT. 

To his Excellency (Jeneral Zachary Taylor, President of the 
United States of America : 

The nndersigoed, mothers, heads of ftmilies, wives, and 
grown up dau^tera of the Seneca nation of Indians, residing 
in Western New York, respectftdly represent to onr Father 
the IVesident, that we have hea^^with extreme regret that 
an educated yoimg man from among onr sons and brothers is 
at WashingUm, importaniog the President to undo the good 
which has been done Ibr our people by his prcidecessors, and to 
destroy the effect, as fiir as the Senecas are concerned, of the 
wise r^gnlation, that a portion of all the Lidian annuities 
should be distributed Just at seedtime, every spring, in order 
to facilitate and encourage agriculture. We wish our sons to 
be industrious — ^to be in the field, stirring the soil betimes, pro- 
curing a bountiful harvest as the fruits of God^s blessing npon 
their own honest exertions : not leaving it lor the women to 
raise corn, as did their hunting, fishing, and fighting fore- 
flitbers. Tlie days of hunting and fishing, and we trust, also, 
of Indian fighting, are gone by for ever, and it pains ns exceed- 
ingly that an cducatefl son of onrs, and one, too, who, if he 
would consult the well-being of his people, might he so smart 
and useful, should now be trying, either of his own will, or 
under the direction of those whom, if they had sought the 
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public good, wo should have rejoiced to call our chiefs, to 
thwart the wishes of this people, clieck the pursuits of agricul- 
ture, and bring embarrassing and perplexing want upon the 
destitute, wlio have been relying u])on the stability of the coun- 
sels of the United States Government for the relief of their 
necessities. We liavo many and to us weighty reasons why 
our Father, the President, should not lieed the petition of our 
son, whom we did not send to speak for us to the l^resident; 
but leat it should bo thought that Indian women have tongues 
that never tire, we only add that it is the earnest prayer of 
the undersigned, in their own behalf, nnd in behalf of a large 
majority of the mothers, wives, and daughters of the Seneca 
nation, that the recognition of the new Government may bo 
permitted to stand; and that wo may be paid oar annuities • 
•coording to the role adopted in 1847, for the payment of all 
the tribes reoeiving anniiities from the government, i. e., during 
the mirrent month ; and yonr memorialists, as in . dnty hound, 
will ever pray. 

Signed, GnA-KA-SA, and 

Kineteen other females. 

BxPLT ov Fdup E. Thoicab to tbisb Woionr. 

Baltiuore, 4 mo., 8th, 1849. 

My Respected Sistebs: — ^Your address to the President 
of the United States has readied me, and has received my 
careful attention. 1 am glad to inlbrm you that all you ask in 
regard to the manner of paying your annuities, and the ac- 
knowledgment of your new Government, has been decided as 
you wish. The annuities hereafter will be paid by the United 
States Agent to the heads of families — to the women as to 
the men, and none will again be paid to the chie& except their 
own respective portions. 

By the acknowledgment of your new Constitution, the 
Government of the United States recognizes that excellent 
article in it, which provides that no sale of Land can hereafter 
he made without the consent <^ three iborths of all tho 
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mothers in the luttian. This wise provision aasnres to ytm 
the security of yonr homes ; for I have too much confidence 
in my Indian Sisters to belie vo they will ever be prevailed on 
to take the land from their children, and send them away to 
perish in the wilderness. 

It gave me pleasure to read yonr address to the President. 
It proved to me that you were beginning to nnderstand yonr 
rights, and were disposed to ezeroise them. I hope yon will 
remember the good advice the committee gave yon in the year 
1845, and as some of yon may not have heard it then, I now 
send yon a copy of it nnder care of my brother Joseph S. 
Walton. 

Bear this advice in yonr minds; it is good connsel, and 
endeavor to practise it. 

Whenever yoa may desire to make any comnranication to 

me, yon are at liberty to do it* — Ton will find me yonr faithful 
friend and brother, 

r. E. Thomas. 
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Tuekemian's Artist Life, . . * « . 15 

Up Country Letlert, 15 

Ward's I.eitert from Three Continentt, . . 1 00 

" Enfflish Items, 1 00 

Wnmer's Rudimental I^^saons in Music, . 60 

Woman'* Worth, 88 

Philosophical Works. 

Cousin's Course of Modem Philosophy, . . 3 00 

" Philrieonhv of the Beautiful, . . 6i 

■< on the tnie. Beautiful, and Good, . 1 60 

Comte'* Positive Philosophy. 9 vol*. . . 4 00 

Hamilton's Philo*ophy. 1 vol. 8vo. . . 1 50 

Poetry and the Drama. 

Amelia's Poems. 1 vol. l9mo. . . . 1 25 

Brownell't Poemi. 19mo. .... 15 

Br>-ant't Poem*. 1 vol. 8vo. Illottrated, . 8 50 

" " " Antique mor. . . . 6 00 
" " 9 vol*, limo. cloth, . .9 00 

" - 1 vol. 18mo. ... 63 

Byron's Poetical Work*. 1 vol. doth, . . 3 00 

" " " Antique mor. . 6 00 

Burnt' Poetical Workt. Cloth, . . , I 00 

Butler't Fludibm*. Cloth, . . . . 1 00 

Camphell't Poetical Workt. Cloth, . . 1 00 

C<derid);e'* Pfieticat Work*. Cloth, . . 1 96 

Cowi>er's Poetical Works, . . . . 1 00 

Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, . . . . I 00 

Dante 't Poemt. Cloth, 1 00 

Dryden's Poetical Works. Cloth, . . . 1 00 

Fay (J. S ), Ulric ; or/The Voices, . . 16 

Goethe's Iphipenia in Tauris. Translated, . 16 
GiltUlan's iulition of the British Poet*. 19 v<d*. 

published. Price i>er vol. cloth, . . I 00 

Do. do. Calf, per vol 9 W 

GrilHth's (Mattie) Poem*, . • . . '5 

Hemans' Poetical Work*. 9 vols. ISmo. . 9 10 

Herbert's Poetical Works. 16mo. cloth, . 1 tO 

KeaU' Poetical Work*. Cloth, Hmo. . . 1 95 

Kirke White'* Poetical Work*. Cloth, . . 1 00 

Lord'* Poems. 1 vol. 19mo IS 

" Christ in Hndet. I'2mo. ... 15 

Milton's Pnradiie I>oit. )8mo. ... 38 

" Complete Poetical Work*, . . 1 00 

Moore'* Poetical Work*. 8vo. llluitrated, . 3 00 

" " Mor. extra, . . « <<0 

Montfifomerv't Sacred Poems. I vol. 19nio. . 16 

Pope^ Poetical Work*. 1 vol. 16mo. . . I (H) 

Soutbey't Poetical Workt. 1 vol. . . 3 00 

Spenter's Faerie Oueene. I vol. doth, . . 1 00 

Scott's Poetical Works. 1 vol. . . . I 00 

" Ijidy of the Lake. l«mo. ... 88 

" Marmion, 81 

" I^y of the LjisI Minstrel, ... 56 

Shakapeare's I>raniatic Works, . . 9 00 

Taaao's JenisaUm Delivered. 1 vol. IGmo. , I 00 

Wordsworth t.W.). The Prelude, . . . 1 00 

Beligions Works. 

Arnold's Rugby School Sermons, ... SO 

Anthon's Catechism on the Homillet, . . 04 

** Knrly Catechism for Children, . 06 

Burnet's History of the Reformation. 3 vol*. . 9 60 

** Thirty .Nine Articles, . . . t 00 



L-y Go 



II. ApfMM k €mfniH Lkt •f Hew W«rkfc 



Briuilev'i Fiiniily and Parish Sermorm, 
Cotter's MiiM nii'tl Rubrics, 
Coit't i'liriUuiism. .... 
KvHMs' Rectory of V«l«hcttd, , 
Gmyson't Tm* Tlwoiy of Christiaaity, 

GriOn'iiQoap*! UtOwB AdvoesUi, . 
Heeker^ Book {if tiM Soul, . • 
UdiikAr'i Cumpltte WnrlM. t vola. 
Jamrt' HiippincH, .... 
Jsnifa «iu tb« Nfttara of XviL t * 
hn it' Keply to MUm^ * . . 
Kingsley's Sacred Choir, • . 
K«>Utt'i ChfiMiMi Ymt. . . . 
LiiytiMii's iMUn to ■ Buaai^ 
Lt>r*n^» SerrooRs and Ejcpoaiwjr 
l.vra AiM>st"lira, .... 
Munkhiill's Nulcs on Kpitsopaej, . • 
Nrwiiiun'a Sermotii and SubjvrU of tho t)tff 
" VII ChriatumDoetriotf . . 

Otfilby on Ijiy liaptisui, . , . , , 
IViuii iti I II thf Crk'cd, ..... 

1 ( > ( I. .|.teilin iin<l Ministers' Companion, 
Si'w<'ir» Kcmliii;; I'repnralory t<> CoaflnMttMl, 
S.iiithntirs MMicrv (if l<v«lliiifss, • , • 
Sk< ich«-s nml Ski-lrtons of Sermooi^ • • 
Siicik:«m ■» ( 111 liitiaii IiigtmcU-d, ■ • • 
SIhtI""'!*'* I'rui-liral Chrlgtinn, • ■ ■ 
Sutt-.n's Disoo Vivcre — I^'nrn to LI?*! • • 
Swaru's Ij-iuts to niy itU luld, ... 
Twnch's NoU's on th. " I arables, . . . 

** Not^s on till- .Mira<-lt ». 
Ttjylor'a Holy Living nnd r>ym^', . 

*• Episconacy Assorted and Mnititained, 
Tynir'i Family CVfinmeiilary, .... 
Walker's Sermons on Practicat Subjects, 

Walton on Conflmiation, 

WilbafAmo^ Mamml for Commnmcanta, 
WilsDQ^ Le o tfiit on Oilosaians, 
WyaUll ChrfotUin Altar, 

Voyages and Travelfl. 

Africft mid the Aim ri -nn Fin;:, 

Appl«tuns' .Si. lit I. (-f II RiiJ Wrgiem Guide, 
•* N i rilu rn utid Fjuti-m Outdo, 
*• < ..,1111,1, r. S. Guide Book, . 
" X. Y. Citv Mnp, . . . 

Bartlett't New Mcxic >, A.-. 2 volt. IHuttrated, 

Burnet's N. WisttTii 'J'l rritiii-y. 

Bryiini's Wlmt I l*!iw in CHl[k>niia| 

Ct>irepsliBll'& V,.\ii).-. «. -i v.,ls. , 

Dix^ Winter in Mudeini, 

Hue's TruvwU in Turtary and Thibet 8 Tola. 

I.«ynnl'a Nineveh. 1 t'"|. Svo. 

Xoica of a Theolo^rul Student. l-2mo 

Oliphiuit'a Jnumey to Kntniundu, . 

Parkyijs' Abyaainia. 9 rols. . 

RusKia aa it la. By Otiruwaki, 
BV Count do CinliM, . 

SquierlaKloManuu f votai . . . 

T«|i|«n*a Step (Emb tite Now Worid to the Old, 115 

WndoriiiKB ami Fortoneo ofOoriB. EmigiBnto, 76 

WifitaUM' Isthmus of T«Ltuintepee. 9 vob. gtro. t M 

Works of FictioiL 

ARACE AG UIL All's WOBXSi 
The Dara of Brace. 9 vols. Unio. . • 
Home i>rf nfs and Heart Studica. 19llMI» 
The iMothi-r's Recompense- 19aio> • 
Woman'a Frieadabip. limo. ... 
of biaoL 9 Tula> Itmo. • 
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BoaU. ABtoiyof Modem I.if^. i Jmo. . 

Brnoe's Fawn of the Pale Fsofg. ISmo. 
!'>iii.v M, iiipiitB of an Idle Woman, • * 
Cli-*linil \V,'t.,I. A Tnl.». 2 vols. . , 
l>i,n Qiiixoltf, TrHnslated. Itlnstratody • 

Driwy(A. H.). l.iKht and Shnde, . 
I>ii[,ii> (A. E.). 1 hi- Ci ,n»|iirnli>r, . 
Eltiii i'urry ; cr, TriuU of the Heart, 
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MUS. ELLIS WORKS. 

Hi-urts Hnd Mi-mes; or, Social Distinc lions, 

I'n VI nii ,ii H. iter than Cure, . 

VVciiien of England, .... 
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Emmanuel Phillibert. By Diiinaa, . . . 
Karming'dale. By Caroline Thomua, . , 
FnJlorton (Lady U.). Ellen MiddleUw, . 

* Orantley MMM; 1^ 

l2mo. , , , 

Lady Bird. IfwtlllMb 
1 he !• i r>>etct«. Bv Alex. l)umits, . . , 
Gore (Mrs.). Th.' nn'* DauKhter. 1 toL 12mo. 
Guldsinith'i Vimr ot Wnkefield. Iv'mo. 
Oil Bios. With 500 Flngravinir* Cl,.tli, gt. edg. 
Harrj- Muir. A Tale of Sroitish i if.-, . 
Hearts Unveiled ; or, I Knew You Would Like 

Hini, 

HoortaooM : or» Mj Brother's W^ife. S \oIa. 
Hoir of Ridel^. 9 vol*, doth, . 
HeloiiOi onlvoUBravoolod Secret. 19mo. . 
Hol»o«. BIjrVlMltMd L 19mo. . 
Holmes' Tompoot wad flwullhie. l2mo. . 
HomeiaHooM. A Hawtifli Story, 
Howitt (Mary). Th« Hdr of Wool Wq^flid, 
In. A Tale of the AnoiosI Taw. Itmo. . 
The Iron Cooaia. By Maqr Oimdom :_1 
Jawea (G. P. R.). Airiw ) or, Cloado oTl 

Mind, 

John : or, Is a OoMittiB tbo Hnd Worth Two 

io the Bush, . . . . . « 9i 

JULIA KAVANAOU'S ITOBEa 

.N'fitlij.lic. A Tul«. l^roo, . , , . 1 00 
Wii,l- lii.r. l.iihi. ...«,. 15 

Du;8y liiiriiK. 'r.'mo. , ... 1 tJO 

Life'i! Dibi'n liiif. A Tnlf cf Hungary, . . 63 
ne Dmv.' 1,'l'he). A J.^'frend, .... 75 
l.iniiy l. H'kwwHl. Uy Catherine Crowe, , 60 

MISrt M^^^I.NTOSU'S WORKS. 

Two Lives ; or, Tn Seem Old To Bo. llBMI. 
Aunt Kilty's Tales. ISmo. « • . • 
Charms and Counter-Chamia. limoit • • 
Ereiunn ot Donaldson Uaoor, ... 
ThoLol^anltlioUwly. ivota. . . , 

Marpret's Home. Hy Cooain Alice, . , 

Maife I»uis>: ; or, Tue Oppcigile Neighboia, . 
Maiden Aunt (Tho). A Sti.ry, 
Manz^nl. The iJf ir, tlu d I., vort. 0 vols. 
Margiir.'t i , , H ; ^r, I Can HernusH 1 OUi^-ht . 
Morti n Mfiiitn^nic ; ur, The t^hrisiiun's Choice, 

.Ni-rninn Lf i;y O. ('. H 

Priamatics. IhWd nnd Poems. By Haywarde, 
R0O(A. 8.). Junicj .Ml iitioy. ]2mo. 

* To I.<,ve and to Be Loved. l2nio. 

" TitiiB and 'l iilc. 12mo. 

Reuben Medlicott ; or. The Coauiw Mon* . 
Roio DoqglMi. By & B. W. . . . . 

MISS SEWELL^I WOSKfti 

Amy Herbert. A Tale. IfOM. . . . 
Experience of Life. 13mo. • • . • 

Gertrude. A Talc. 12mo 

Katherine Aabton. 9 vols. ISino. . 
Ijinoti^u Pnraonntre. A Tale. 8 vola. 19ao. • 
Margaret Percival. 2 vols. .... 
Walter Lorimer. and Other Toloa. linw. . 
AJoniiMl KoptfarChUdNaofftVUkiioSoheol, 

Snnbfums fims Shadows. Cloth, , • , 
Tlu riM B Hivi' , f tbo Hee Hunter, . 
'Huu ki ray's \S'<irk». 6 vols. 12roo. 
Ttie N irjfiniH Coiiii-diiins. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Use of Suiishino. By S. M. I jnw. . . , 
Wight's Romance of Abelard A Heloiaa. ISaao, 
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J), APFLETON db CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 



lie MHt Aifheilli nd Sitorttbdig Life ef Napaleon, 



Memoirs of Napoleon, 

HIS OOtJRT AND FAMILY. 
BT THE DUCHESS D'ABBANTES^ (Madame Juxoc) 
TwoTolmnia,8Ta 1184 pages. Friea$4. 



KAPOtaoir. 

JOSBPHINB. 
MARIA LOTTIgA, 
DUKE OF RKICH8TADT, 



MARSHAL JUNOT, 
CHAKI.E8 BOXAPARTE, 
PAL'LINK HoNAl'AETB, 



MADAME LAKTITIA BONAPABTK, ELIZA JBONAPASTB| 



JWKOn BONAPAVra, 

LOtrm BONAPARTE, 
CARDINAL FESCn, 
LOUISA, QUKEN OF PBXIISCA« 
/OSBPU BOMAPABTX. 



Probably no writer has had the same op- 
portnniUes for becoming acquainted with 

NAPOLEON THE GREAT 

M the I>iiebeB8 D^Ahranteai Her mother 
rooked Min in his cradle, and when he 
quitted Brienno and came to Paris, she guid- 
ed and protecte<i his younger days. Scarcely 
a dxf passed without his visiting her hou>e 
duilDg the period which preceded his depar- 
lore tor Italy a5 

COMM ANDER-IN-CniEF. 

Abundant occasion was therefore had for 
watching the development of the great genius 
who aftorwarda became tho master of the 
grettter pert of Eoropew 

MABBHAL JUNOT, 

who became allied to (he author nf this work 
by inarria^re, was the intimate friend of Na- 
poleon, and figured in most of the 

BRILLIANT ENGAGEMENTS 

which rendered him the greatest military 
captain of the age. No Interruption t4iok 
place in the intimacy which she cnj(>yc<l. so 
that in alt these scenes, embracing a period 
«r nearly 

THIT^TY YEAE9, 

the Duchess became familiar with all the 
woret apri Dgs of 

NAPOUSOm AOnOXIB^ 



either through her husband or by her own 
personal knowledge and ohflervation at tha 

Court of Nai)oleon. 

JOSEPHINE, 

whose life and character so peculiarly attract 
the attention of all readers, occupies a great 
part of the first volume. The character and 

the deeds of 

THE EMPERORS AND KINGS, 
THE GREAT MliN OF THE DAY, 
THE MARSHALS OF THE EMPIRE, 
THE DISTINGiinSHSD LADIBB QV 

THE COURT, 

are described with minuteness, which per- 
sonal obsenmflon onlj admits or. The wofk 

is written in that 

FAMILIAR GOSSIPING STYLE, 

and so interspersed with anecdotes that the 
reader never wcjiries. She has put eveiy 
thing in her bonk — great events and smaU. 

BATTLES AND BALLS, 
COURT INTRIGUES AND BOUDOIB 

eossip, 

TREATIES AND FLIRTATIONS, 

making two of the most charminfr volnmos* 
of memoirs, which will interest the reader 
in aptte of iilmseUl 



**Tbeaa HModotet of Napoleon are the best yet given to tho worlds hoeanse flia meet 

IntlniatO and fterfHar."— Ion 'hm Litem ry Gitze'te. 

"We eonMderthe performance now before ua as more authentic and anmslng than any 
athw of Its kind." — Tendon Qtutrterly Revitno. 

Every thing relating to Napoleon is eagerly sought ibr and read in this country as well 
as in Earope, and this work, with its extraordinary attraetion^ will not fkll to command 
awldc circulation, ^^.'\<l^lme Jnnot possessed qualifications for writing a setnl-domestio 
Idstorv of the great Corsican which no other persoUi male or femalOi could command."— 
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7). APPLETON d 00:S PUBLICATIONS. 



1 W«rk ab«udiog in £xclUAg Scenes and Remarkable Incidents. 



Capt. Canot ; 

OB, 

TWENTY YEABS OF AN AFRICAN SLAYEE : 

BBIMG MX AOOOUFT OF HU OABIBB AND ADTEHTUBU OH TBS COAST, » 
TBS IMTBBIOB, ON BRIPBOASD, AND IN THB ITBST INDOS. 

Writtm out and XdUed/rom ih« CaptoMs JoumaUt Memoranda, and Oowwsation*. 



BY BKANTZ MAYER. 



Ono Volame, l2mo. With eight Illastration& Price $1 Sfi. 



Criticisms of th» Prfsn. 

«Tbe author la a literary gentleman of Baltimore, no Abolitionist, and we believe tiia 
woik to be a trathftil aMonnt <vf the H/e of a man who saw mneh more than Mis to tiie kit 

of most vnon.'"~C<ymmonwe-itth. 

"A reinarknble vcilume i.s tliis: hccanse of its undoubtetl truth: It having been derived 
by Mayer from i>or«onal conver^ation.H witli Cnnot, and from joamals Vhidi tha Slavar ftUT^ 
nlalied of bis own life."— WorcetUr PaUadium. 

" Oapt Gannt, the hero of the narrative, Is, to onr own knowtedm, a ▼eritable person* 
affo, anfl rfsldes in r.;i!tiinore. There is no dMuht thnt tfte main incident* rnnnectra with 
his extraordinary cnroer are in every res[>oct true." — Arthur 8 Home Guzettc, 

" Under one aspect, as tlie biography of a remarkable man wlio passed throiigli a sin- 
gularly strange and eventful experience, it ia as interesting as any sea story Uiat we bare 

••Capt Canot has certainly passed throiish a life of difficulty, danger, and \v1ld, daring 
adventure, whicli lias much the air of romance, und still he, or rather his editor, tells the 
tale with so much stralghtforwardnaM^ that wa cannot doubt its tnitMtIn6aB.**'->i)r0w Yort 
Sunday J^pa/tch, 

"The work oontd not bare been better done If tiie iwindpal actor had oomhtned 

the descriptive talent of Do Foe with the astntene.ss of Kouclie and the dexterity of Gil 
Bias, which traits are ascribed to tlie wortliy wliuse acquaintance we sliall soon make by 
bis admiring editor."—^. Y. Tribune. 

**Tbe general Style of the work is attractive, and the narrative spirited and bold— well 
snlted to me daring and haesrdons oonna of life ted by the adventurer. This book is illus- 
trated by several excellent engravings.'*— /?''i'^;7»"r.' Am^riciin. 

'•The biograpliy of an African slaver as taken from liis own lii\s, and giving his adven- 
tures in this traffic for twenty years. With great natural keenness of perception and com- 
^te oommotticativoneaa, he has literally unmasked his real and tells both what ha 
waaandsoAfr< Ae«a«tr, the latter bdng the Photograph of the TlUgro In Africa, which has 
been to Ion ^ wanted. A nephew of Sfr. Maver lias illustrated the volume with eiu'lit ad- 
mirable drawings. We shoulil think no book of the present day would be received with 
•u keen an interest."— Journal. 

*'Gapt Canot has passed most of his life since 1819 on the ocean, and his catalogue of 
adTentaree at sea and on land, rival in irrotesqneness and apparent improbability the mar- 
▼ato of E(tl>i:is()n Crusoe." — Evening Pw^t. 

"If Stirring incidents, hair-breadth escapes, and variety of adventure, can make a book 
Interesting, tlii.s must possess abundant attractions.'" - Newark Daily Advertitier. 

**Thisiaatruereoordof the ilfeof one whofaadapent the greater part of his days la 
iaaling fn Iraman flesh. We commend this book to all lovers of adventure.'" — Boston 
Ohrinthin Urcorder. 

We would advise every ttne who is a lover of ' books that are books' — every one who 
admires Lc Sago and De Foe, and has lingered long over the charming pages of Gil Blaa 
and Bobinaon Cmaoo— aveiy one, pro-slavenr or anti-alaveiT, to purohaae thla book.**— 
A0lrid Onirlar. 
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D. APFLBTON db CO:S FUBLIOATIONS, 



I. 

Mile Stones in our Life Journey. 

dSOOND XDinos. 

One Volume, 12ino. Cloth. Price |1. 



"In 80 small a comprjs?, we rarely meet with moro C.itholle sympfttllfee, and with a 
clearer or more practical view of the privileizea enjoyed by, and the dntlea enjoined, upon 
•B all, at any stage of our mortal pilcnmagc." — Church Joximal, 

'*-6<Hne iwaaaget remiod as forcibly of Addison and Ooldamith.^— /fM^p«iuf«n<. 

<*Tbto little Totttme Is one of thosa books whieta ai« rssd by all dssseo at all sta^ of 
Itfe, with an lnterc.'<t which loses nothing by change or circumstances.'' — Pcnnsi/lvnntan. 

'* Ho writes kindly ; strongly and readably; nor is tlieir any thing in this volume of a 
Barrow, bigoted, or sectarian character." — Lt/a JUimtraUd. 

His ooonsels are fklthftil and whol^me, his refleoUon toochlng, and the whole la 
detbed In a style graceful and h^^-^Uartford Reliff. BtenHd. 

"This l3 a volume of beautiful and cogent essays, virtuous in motive, simple in expre-v 
»ion. pertinent and admirable in logic, and glorious in conclosion and climax.^ — Bujfalo 

*'It is written with exquisite taste, is ftiU of beautiful thought most felidtoosly ex* 
pWB se d, and Is perraded by a genial and benevolant spirit.**— JPr. Spragut^ 

"Almost every piuro has n tincture uf elegant Mbirfanblpk aod bean witnsiB to an 
tensive reading of good authors."— ^/*j/ant 



ir. 

The Hearth-Stone ; 

THOUGHTS UPON UOME LIFE IN OUIi OITIES. 

BY SAMUEL OSGOOD, 
AonoB ov "RusnB nr cammrux mamxwt^ **aoo inss kib,** na 

FOrRTH EDITION. 
One Volome, 12m0b Clotb. Price $1. 



CriticUtM of Me iV»s& 

**This is a volume of elejnntand impressive essayton the domestic relations and reli* 
glons duties of the bousebold. Mr. Os^x)d writes on these interesting themes in the moot 
oli.'inuing and animated style, winning the reader's jinltrinent rather than coercing it to the 
author's conclusions. The predominant sentimeDts in tlie book arc purity, sincerity, and 
love. A more delightful volome has rarely been imbUshe^l, and we trust it will navei 
wiiin circulation, for its influenoe mint be wntaiy upon both old and yoong.**— dtmuiMi^ 
cftr' AdvertigfT. 

•*The 'Hearth-Stone' Is the symbol of all those delightful truths which Mr. Osgood herb 
connects with it In a iVee and graceful style, varying from deep solemoit} to the most 
genial and lively tone, as befits his range of subjects, he gives attention to wise Uionghts 
on holv thin^, and homely truths. His volume wiU find muj warm beaita lo wUttilt 
wiU atidress it^U.'—ChritUan Meaminer. 



2). AFFLETON (70.'>S PUBLICATIONS, 



Party Leaders. 

BKSTGHES OF 

JEFFERSON, HAMHTOK, RANDOLPH, JACKSON, AND CLAY: . 
Including NoUcu qf many other DUAinguUhad. American SkOeemen, 

BY J. G. BALDWIN, 
(Nowof8a&A»iiol«o0kCMiteBJa.) Antiior of Flash TioiMflr iilalMni* and MiiMppl.* 

One Yolume, i2mo. CloCh. Price $1. 



OFINIONB OF EMINKSTT IIXW. 

From Ex-Pi etsident Ftllmork. 
I have read *^ Party Leaders*" with great satisfaction and delight, aod retarn yon a tboo 
MHid thaalu tot the pleaaore and instroedon I hare derived from the pennflL 

From ITonoralU Edwabd Evebett. 
"What little I hnvp n-oypt bft-n able to read of it, has imprcp.^od me very favorably in re- 
ference to the ability and iiripartiality Mith which it is drawn up. I am prepared to read 
it with interest and advantage, in consequence of the pleasore I dwlvad front *^TlMFIiidl 
TtiMB in AUbMna.** 

From Uonorahle J. P. Kennehy. 

I was greatly delighted with the flno, dlscrlininuting. acute insight with which the cha- 
racters presented in the work are drawn, and with the eloquent style of tlie sketches. I 
bnt repeat fbo oommon opinion of the beet Judges, which I heir every when ezpniMd, 
when I eommeod Umm qualities of tba book. 

"The Flush Timet of Alabama** had whetted my dealre to see this second production 
of Mr. Baldwin's pen, aud I can hardly express to yon the agreeable surprise I enjoyed in 
finding a work of such surpassing merit in a touo and manner so entirely UiUcreut from the 
flnt-deinoMtrattngtliat doable gift ttt the aotborwUdi enable talm to excel in two aneh 
cpfoeile daiwrtBients of Mefatnm 

From lion. l\. M. T. IlrNTOT, U. S. Senator from Virginia. 

T have read " Party Leaders" with great pleasure. It Is written wiili ability, and with 
freshness, and grace of etyle, e • * The chapters on Kandolph are capital. 
Fr9tn Hon, Jam IL Maaoar, U, & Sfmaiorjbom Vtrgkiia^ 

I bare heard "Party Leaden** Ughly eemmeaded by theie eoBpetent to Jod^ei but 
eonfess I was not prepared for the intellectaal and literary feast its rich pages have yielded. 

Asa literary work, I shall be much disappointed if it docs not place its anther at once 
in the first rank of American literature, and even in old England. I shall look for its place 
■est to^ if Aot by tbe itde of; the ktndted woksof Molntoah and liMBOlay. 

JVem A JHtMnffuMed Statetman. 

It Is a noble production, full of profound thought, discriminating judgment. Just criti 
d^m, and elevated sentiments, all expressed in the most cajitivnting and eloquent style. It 
is a book Just according to ray ikncy, and, I think, one of the most captivating in uui 
laagnage^ 
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A Practical Book on tbe Breeding of FIsli* 



A GOMFL£T£ TJEUSATI8E OK 

Artificial Fifli-Breeding : 

DSGLUDING THE BEPOBTS ON THE SUBJECT MADE TO THE FSENOH 
ACADEMY AND THE FJUS^ICH GOVERNMENT, AND PAETIOU- 
LABS OF THE DISOOTEBT AS FUB8UBD IN BNOLAHD. 

TBAM8LATED AND EDITED BT 

WM. H. FRT. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH ENORAVlNOS. 
OMYoImiHk ISma OloCh. FMoeTSooBtL 



Opiniont qf (As Preaa, 

A Ttrfgental and entertilidDg^ fhmigh jmettcal and adtntlflo book. No one wbn 
lores the existence in our riren, brooka^ or lakea, of trout and aidnion, sbould be wltbont 

** In tbts Utile yoltinie, tiie whole proeeaB of flah-oaltiire Is desorfbed lo plalalf and with 
•0 mueli mlnuteaeM that any pexaon wiU have no diffleoI|r in inflonnlDg himself snfBeleiilly 
wdltoeaeaisi&tbebQiineM; provided he has tbe neoeaMuy Anilities and Msnroi with a 
good rannlng stream or pond, and the proper attention, a great brood of flabes may bo 
hatched ftrom the egi^ and raised tip ibr the maiket or tlie taUe; andsoiihdeUcaeiesaM 
tMOt and aelnoB, thai It iaevldant that the bnelnees of pvoteelng them Ibr sale maarbo 
mato profltaMe."— Wov ^tr PaUadium. 

"This ^Beeoreiy is treated ss a mattw of great pnbllo benefit in France and England, 
where it is piaetised nnder the direettoB and patronage of GoTemment, and Is beginning to 
wetkilaneaHsinsloakingriFerssndlskes, with the finest speeles of ileh, where Ihwor 
none have betoe esteted ftnr many years."— OAio OuMwIor, 

"Every farmer who has a stream flowing throagli his land, or miller who wishes to turn 
bia ponds to some account, should make'Uimself aci^uaiuted with the details of the book.** 
—Ifitwark I>aUy Adv&rU9er, 



" A fODU^ A OOBnOI 100K.''-Ooar. * bi, 



D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BBOADWAY, 

BATS Awr rUBUnUBD 

THE VIEGINIA COMEDIANS; 

OB, 

ia^s in t\t iominion. 

FROM THE M88. OF 

0. EFFINGHAM, Esq. 

Two toIb. 12II10U paper, $1; doth, $1 sa 
A Tdum irhioh lias been pranoaiuMd tt* beil ao7el of the day. 



Perute the criticisms of the following papers. 

" It is not 011I7 unlike the monstrous mass of efforts whJch nave preceded it — ud 
therefore, attractive in the light of comparlBoo, and for iu perfect newnew— bat It if 
frel^led ivttli mdi an Mdor of ityleb fbnror of Imaglnaliaii, btMtf of fltwriptton, botti 
•9 regards cfaanotM and autneii and m plodtada of fMdal apifl^ that Its vMte ia iim 

to be its lover. 

" The 8tor7, which comraences about the middle of the last centary, is located in 
yirglnla» its p«r»otu» in dramatis b«ing composed of many choice spirits who flgared, 
orwweiag!P«a«dt»ffai«,attliatp«itod. WeliaveiMtaanltiaQiiallbriiiaBf adaj, 
and baartUy tfifij to It the old verse, 

'May this book continue in motion, 
And its leares eveiy day be unfurled.^ '* 

"The period of the story is about the middle of the last century; the place Williams- 
barg, Virginia, and its vicinity; the characters Virginia gentlemen of that day and 
generation, among whom comes Beatrice JIallam, the leading actress uf a company of 
oomediaoa <if that fll^ and om of tiba maat atriking, truthfol, and lovable characteFS in 
modem flotioD. The intereet of the book nerer flafs. The obaraetexaara aadi that wa 
cannot be indifferent to them, and the author abaoiba iiain tbalr aottona and their ftti^" 
•^Ooiirier tft Enquirer. 

** The tone of the book is intensely natlonaL It has oome on us completely by ear 
priaa, Ibr we had no oonoaptlon of Ita ehanetor, until ire ware half through tbo tM 
<v61oine, and ira murt eonfbis that we were at ilia outsat extraaialy uq^aapaMd tm 
■Mb a dbplajr of Itteiaiy power.**— Z JRqpraM. 
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''dhMlrat Wood iViU light up many ahaarthwithplMWiirib*' 

CHESTNUT WOOD; 

in 3niirirBtt €alj. 

BY LIELE .LINDEN. 
TwoTolomes, 12mo, Paper covers^ |1 25; doth, |1 76. 



PLOT OF TBM VSOVt. 

Chestnut Wood is a country-seat, near Sleepy Hollow, owned and 
occupied by Mr. Atherton, a man of stern but not unkind disposition. 
The better feelings of his heart are brought Into action, by the circum- 
etances of his young grand-daughter, Sybil, the heroine of the talo, who 
is thrown, by the death of her mother at a farm-house in the vicinity, 
where she has been rescued from exposure on the road, upon his pro- 
teotioD. The father of Sybil, as may be inferred from the fiite of her 
mother, is » worthleas aeoandrel, who endeaTon^ with the help of 
«aiOfllat<a aa worthl«« as himieli^ to get poBseaaion of the child. They 
sacoeed in canying her ol^ and concealing her in New York, where 
they employ her aa an nneoneioas agent in the eironlatSon of eonntei> 
felt money. She eeeapea from fhe wardship of an old misBhapen hag^ 
HoU, and ia brought baek to her home at Ghestnnt Wood; wherc^ how- 
erer, she is still auhjeet to oooaaional manifestatimis from the leme 
sonroe. 



OftadoBitftlie Rm 

**Oiie of the plesMitttist c he a w tg> to tta book ]§ JenyCMdm^tttaTsakeeOMi 

Qnotoin, ready to turn his head to snj things «ad moN pvoAue to promlae ttma pai^ 

funoanco." — Churchman. 

'*Oira wlio Ins raid It from pr«/ac€ to JtniJt, pronooneeB It dellghtftil; and henoe 

our praHo. Phe fnys there are spots tlint those who have tears ctQ Ciy Over, batnevet 
•u sad tliat the tearii need scald uuicb." — J/. Y. Daily Ttme«. 

** We eoamrand^ in«i,%oin«ii, and even ehlldren, a perassl ef 'Ofaeatirat Wood.* " 

Lawrence Sentineu 

"This work will bo read. It baa all the elements of a snccesBAil book. Tlx: origto* 
allty, Interest, power, and stronfr cbSTMleriiation.**— Arte CbtMty /Viesa 

** It will please from Us tnitbfkilneas to nature, tad from the eflbet It wfllleaTe ea 

Ihe mind of tho rcailor."— //a/ </<yrci Courant 

'*Ita plot is well developed, is ingenloiu, but not too intricate, and la manaaid 
teooghout with the skill of a master.'*— /ViOadliMn. 

^'Tho dmractors are very well and Ibtelbly dnnrii peitlettlailr the *eateTMfca% 
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•A WOBR WUICil BBABS TU£ IMPRESS OF OENIDft* 



K ATM ARINE ASIITON. 

£j the aathor of '*Aioy Uerbort,' "Gertrude.*' 4o, 
2 vola 12mo. Fap«r eoven. $1 ; doth, $1 50. 
Opiniont of tho Ptmi. 

We knox- not w1ior.> we will And parer tiioraK or mora nliuible "Wb^hflcoaipllft 

9uMi 1b tho pa?es of MKs Scweil.— .V.'ir<TrtH'/^ (Jeorgiitn. 

The stylt' nni cliararter <>f Mi-vH Scw»'Il'» writlnjpi arc too well known to the reading 
pabUc to need roinmendntion. The preiMit TotoiDOvlII eiiljr add to ter rapniAtliNiM 

ftn a!ithure<!*. — .'l/'/'/rf >/ Trumtr riot. 

This novel is admirably CiilcuUle'l tn iaculcate refined uiural and religloaa Bentl 

Tb* Inlaratofthe stnry b well (tustalncd t!ir'iii:rh<mt,«id It li lltiiiKiBtlMr «lM«f tto 
PMMntetit bouks of the ^ea^«on.— .ityraouiMS 6lttuiiiird. 

ThoM who bftve iwid tho fhrnwr workt of Ms writer, wtll welcome the appeoniMl 
4«f tbfo; it is tqnal to the best of hor prece<11iig novels. — Sattannah Itrpuhlican. 

Hoble. beautlftiU aelflsh, btrd. opd n|^/ eboraetors appear la it, and each is ao draws 
an to bo felt and eeti mated as It deserve& — (hmmnHtDHUth. 

A rr-piiblicatlori of a ffmd F.iirM-h novel. It toadies fk-lf-confrnl, charity, and a 
tru«^ 08timati'>n of life, by tlio interotliig history of a younu' -rirl. — //(i-7/</ '/ Courant, 

Katlinritie A>hton will enhance the reputation already atlaliiod, the Htory and the 
moral being equally oommendable.— i?'//<f/tf Courier. 

T.iUp all its predofossor*, Katharine A'-!)t')ri bears the impress of penins, consecrated 
U* the noble.'<t parp<jees, and should find u welvomo in every family circle. — B<inner 
of Vie Ci <m. 

No one can bo injnre<l by books like this; a "rreat many mu't bo benefited. Few 
aiitliors have &cnt f=j0 many faultless writings t«i the pre.ss as slie has d^Q^* — W^orcttier 
PiiU<tdium. 

Till' W/- of the Cliristian life. In its application to common scenes and clr 
cmu^tances, is happily illustrated in the example of Katharine A.shton, in which there 
Is much to admire and Imitate.— «&HilA«m chitrekman. 

Tier present work is an Intercptlng tale <rf Enj3:H.'*h country life. Is written wifli hei 
u.«iia! uhiiitv, and is quite free from any oifenslre parade of her own theological tenets. 
— B'ytUm TrawUer, 

Tho fi<>M in which Mis-^ Scwell labors, s^-eins to be exlUHIStleai, and to Ttold alwajt 
a beautiful and a valuable liurvest.— Troi/ Daily Budget. 



D. AI'PLETON A COMPANY 
f[<u<r recently publish' the follotpiiiff iniercstiny works by the same author. 

THE EXPERIKNCE OF LIFE. 1 vol. 12mo. Paper, 50 cente; 

cloth, 75 cents. 

THE EARL'S nAUGHTER. 1 vol. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; 

cloth, T5 cents. 

(iERTPwUDE: a Tale. 1 vol. 12mo. Paper, 60 cts; cloth, 75 cts. 

AMY HEIiBERT: A Tale. 1 vol. 12mo. Paper, 60 oeuts; 
eloCh TSoentit 

LANETON PARSONAGE. 8 >-olf». 12ino. Paper, $1 50, 

cloth. $2 ?«. 

MAKG.VRET PERCIVAL. 2 vols. Paper, $1 ; cloth, $1 60. 
READING FOR A MONTfl. 12iao. cloth, 7o cenU. 

A JOURNAL KEPT DUPJNG A SUMMER TOUR. 1 to! 

eloth, $1 00. 

WALTER LORIMER AND OTllEPw TALES. Cloth, 75 oenta 
THE CHILD'S FIRST HISTORY OF ROME. 50 cents. 
THE CHILD'S FIRST IJISTORY OF GEEECE. 68 cente. 
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Mtw Copyriglit Works, Adapted for Popular Reading. 



JUST PUBLISHED. 

£7 J). AFPLETQN ik 00. 

PERSONAL NAEEATTYE OF EXPLORA- 
TIONS AND INCIDENTS IN TEXAS, NEW MEXICO, CALIFOR. 
NI,\, SONOK^V, AND CHIHUAHUA, CONNIXTED WITH TUM 
MEXICAN BOUlin>iLaT GOMMISSloia, DU&UId TfiS YEABA HBO 
VI, '52, aad 'AS. 

UnUtiBlaUB Oommimcner dwring thstpiriod, 

In 2 Tok. 8vo, of neaily 600 pages eacb, printed with larg* 
•ype and on extra fine paper, to be illustrated with nearly 100 • 
wood-cuts, sixteen tinted lithographs and a beautiful map^ 
404 raved on steel, of the extensiye r^ons traversed. Price, %6, 

n. 

AFRICA AND THE AMERICAN FLAG. 

BT AMDBKW E. WOm, 

LUmimmt Commanding th9 Vi & Brig Parp&iMe, on th$ Ooad oi 

Afriea, 1861-'68. 

inUi tinted Uthognpliie ilfautratioDfl. One voliime ISmiib 

in. 

OAPT. OANOT; ob, TWENTY TEABS OF A 

BLAYEB'S LIFE. 

XDrrSD BT BRANTZ MATES. 

With mmiflNiiu illiutrations. Qua tuL 12iiio^ doth. 

RUSSIA AS IT IS. 

■ T »HK COUNT DE GURO-WiKI. 

One ToL 12mo, doth. 

TEMPEST KSJ) SUNSHINE; ob, LIFE IN 

KENTUCKY. 
BT ICBB. KAB¥ J. BOUOEB. 

One yoL \%mo, pnper eorer or doth. 

FAKHmGDALE. 

A TALS BT OABOLIVB THOMAS. 

One ToL 12mo^ papev eover or doth. 

%* Ezc«la In interest, and ll ooite «qnd In Hi ^Hl i ftttiin «f dflBHtV If* 

TIL 

THE HIYE OF THE BEE HUNTER. 

BT B. raom: 
mikmecBlilhiitntioBi. One toL ISnM^ doflk 
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F ARMI NGDAL E, 

A TALE. 

BY CAEOLUiE THOMAS. 
9ii« fvtaaai^ Iteow pipw oa«m» 7d cinti^ €fr S ^ol^^ 

** It is a story of New Kngland life, skilfullv told, full of tender interocit, healthy In 111 
MBtlBMnts and remarkably graphlo In Its iketcliat of dianeter. * Aint Bet^ * Is dmm 
la tbe liflk"— IToffM OaaetU, 

•* Farmlngdale Is tlio best novel of the season.*' — Eve. Pofit. 

*' It will cuiiipare favorably with tho ' Lnmi»H^'hter,' by Miss ('iiniminu'^, iiml tbe 
"WlUo^ "Wide WorlU,' by Misa Warner, and in interest it Is quite equal to ciiher. " — Boston 
JYanaoHpt 

'* ' Farmingdale,' the work to whlcli wo allndo, !n every page and paragraph, is redotaif 
of it's native sky. It Is a talc of Now England domestic life, in its Incidents and nianners 
so true to nature and so free from exaggeration, and In its innpalses and inotivea throughout 
ao throbbing with tbe real American heart, that wo shall not bo surprised to bear of as 
iDMiy N«ir Xnglaiid vllligcs dalmliig to be the toene cf Its atoiy, as woe the cMesel 
0raec8 that claimed to be the birtli-placo of Tlomw.''—Philad«lpkM Courier. 

"The story abounds in scenes of absorbing Interest The narration is every where de- 
if^htftilly clear and straightforward, flowing forth towards ita conclusion, like a gentle an<l 
impid stream, between graceful hillsides and verdant meadows.*"— J7ofiM Jo^mmal. 

**ThlBi8asfeofyof eoQiitrylilb, written bf a hand whose gnldliig power was • Ihrtag 
aoul. The pictures of life are speaking and effective. Tbe stoiy It Intsvsstlni^y toU and Hi 
high moral aim well sustained.'* — Syracuse Chronicle. 

Farroingdale,* while it has many i>oints io common M-ith some recent works of fle> 
tion, is jet highly original The aathor has had the bolduesa to attempt a norel, tbe main 
taiterast of whloh does not hUige dttier vpoa lore or D^atrimosf, nor upon oompHeated and 
Mitangled machinery, bat upon a slnqtle and apptteatiy artless narratlTe of a friondlsas 

gtrV—Philudelp?iia Eve. Mail. 

"The author studiously avoids all forced and unnatural incidents, and the oquaflj 
iwbiunable alTectation of extravagant language. Her stylo and diction are remarkable Jte 
their parity and ease. la the oonoeptlon and delhieatton <it oharaoter she has shown he»> 
self poasoft»e<l of the trne oreatlYe power."— Cowi, Ado. 

A simple yet beautiful story, told in n Hiniplo and beautiful manner. The object ia to 
bhow the devoted affection of a sister to a young brother, and the sacrifices which she mode 
for him from childhood. Tbore is a touching simplicity in tlie character of thia interc«ting 
Hunale that wtU pleasa all readen^ and benefit mmy of her aetx/^ffdrifiwd Courant 

** The tale is piettlly written, and breathes throngboat an eudlsnt moral tooA^—JMoa 
Dnily Journal. 

We liavo read thia book ; it la lively, spirited, and in some parta pathetic. Its aketebes 
of life seem to na at once graceful and \V9\^^^AUn/ny Argm, 

*The book IS well written, in a alaipls^ napretendtng slyk^ and Che dialogue ia natnnf 
aac* easy. It is destined to great popularity among all elSMea of readera. Parenta who 
object placing ' love talcs ' in the hands of their children, may purchase this volume wltb- 
•ut fear. Tbe oldest and tbe youngest will become interested in its Ducinating pages, vA 
•loae It with Ifae tmpriarion tkal it la a good book, and dasarrtag ef fhegraatebt popularity.* 
' WWreasftr FaUadlmm. 
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PARKYKS' ADYENTUR£S IN ABYSSINIA 



D. AFPLETOK <& COMFAJ^Y, 846 <b 848 Baoadwat 

LIFE IN ABYSSINIA, 

BaiBC tl» Pononil Haxxativo of an Engliahnum, a long midtnt in tt» 

Country. 

By- MANSFIELD PARKYNS, Eso. 
With Illufttrationa. 2 vola. I2mo. Price, $2 6a Cloth. 



LITBRAKY CRITICISMS. 

** Of one thlDg we are convinced, and that b, that few that take up ** lift la 
AbgrHiiila," will laf It down wltboitt reading It tlinmgh, and wifhont dalmlof 
when they come to the end " what an amusing book thla li^ and what an agraaabla 

•avage Is Mansfield V&rkym.'^—Bluckwoocrs Magazine. 

^ Since the appcnrance of " Typoe and Omoo,** we have Mwn no more flfpreeable 
volumes of travel than Uiosc of Mr. Parky ns.' —iS'c*. Poot 

**llr. MaaaflaM Paritjna ia no tourist, but a genuine tra^ener. In aoqnalatan«a 
wltti Saatern languages and manners he is a Bnckhardt; his liking fbr Natural History 
and assiduity as a collector, reuiinds us of Waterton ; while In Li? passion for the 
chase, and occasional iiitr 'iluotion of elephants, giraffes, and lions, he bears an obvlooa 
likeness to Campbell or Gordon <^\xmxn!ir\g.'"— Dublin Magazine. 

"BmarkaMy antotalnlng and Interaating ToInme% brimftall of adventuMa and 
lUh. Wa haya read them with peiftct guato, and cordially Join "Bladtwood^reooni- 
mendation." — Boston Atlas. 

" A story of three years In Abyssinian life, by one so keen in obs«>rvatlon and fond 
of adventure as Mr. Farkyns could not but promise a great attraction ; and no one 
whoopana thla book win lay It down In dlMq;>potntiii«iit Ho akatehea tha Inotdaiiti 
of Ua travels with great distinctness and TiTldneaa and portr^ ehanctar, whararar 
he meets it, capitally." — N. Y. Courier. 

The author appears to have become thoroughly naturalized aniong the singular 
people with whom it was his lot to dwell, and talla the atory of hia adventures with a 
ttvaliBasa and ftaedom flrom reaerva that an txtranafy Motivating:*— Jbiw. qfCcm^ 

Dullness certainly baa 00 iharo In Ifr. Fukyna* oompoaltlon— it la a tapltri 
book."— t^. 5. Gazette. 

"This Is no ordinary production.**— -.litany Argut, 

** Attractive as a romance while they have tha Diarii of vmMnmC*~->Sotim Com, 
" The most Intersating bcok of travol Isshad from the prosa in many yeariL"— /Mto. 

" In every respect the volumes are truly attractive." — American Courier, 

(* Wa have been highly amused, and, we must say, instructed, In the panualcf Ml. 
Pirfcyn^ adventnrca."~Af^b2o Democrat 

We do not hesitate to commend tha book to our raaderi— It will amply tipif 
their RUcuWon.^—Ilart/ord Times. 

**The work fulfils all the author promises."" — Chrintian RegUsUr, 
To aD who ara in any kind of tBooble from hot weather, bad temper, impald bilJ% 
and the like annoyaaeaa, wa would racommend thto book.**— Prov<<f0n«« JotimaL 

'* The Rtyle la plaaaant and many of tha inddeota ara piquant and atartling.**— 'JBadU> 
<«r American. 

These are two deHghtfal volumes ef traval, frceb, rat^ and glowing with liCs.**-* 
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MKa COVVDEN CLAEKii'S NEW ENGLISH NOVEL. 



The Iron Coufin, or Mutual Influence* 

BY MAliT COWDEN CLARKE, 

4itiMr €d **Tbm, Girlhood at Sbaufsais's IIeroinw ' the Oomact 

COXOOBDAIIGB TO SaAKSPSAB^* ^ 

Om handsomely printed volume, large 12mo. over 500 pages. Frioe$1.25- jloch 

"Mrs. Clarke La?* given ono of the most dellglitful novels we have read for many 
a day, and one which Is destined, wo doubt not, to be much lons-t r Hvod than tlio majority 
of books of its classw Its cbiaf beauties are a certain fresboesti in liie style in which the IB- 
sidentssM presented to ns— a beslfhftil tone penradiog H— eeompleteneea in most of the 
eharaeters— and a truthful power in the deBcrlptlona.***-£on<2(m Timm, 

" We have found the volume deeply Interesting — its charartera are well drawn, wblh 
Ms tone and sentiments are well calculated to exert a puriQ^lag and eanebllBg t«t<^ ftp it t 
upon all who read iU'^SawinnaJi Republican, 

■*TlieBenieor theboeikliTillege BfeemeogBt the upper elea, ivlfh TUtsfe epMea 
irUeb seen to have been eketcbed from the life— there Is a primlttve eimplictty aod gieefr 
oess of heart nhont f^ome of the ohecseten which keep op the synpethy and Intstist te 
the end." — London. Globe. 

**The reader cannot fall of being b<4h charmed end liistmcted by the book, and oi 
'leplac tliet a pea so d)le win not He ld]ek"<— AmieifieWaik 

""We fearleaaly fWMWimeiiil it ss a work of mors then ordinary merit*^ Jlhigiaiiyiieii 
DofUy Republic 

••The great moral lesson Indicated by the title-i).ti:'j of thi;* book runs, as a golden threadi 
tfueogh every pert of it, while the reader Is constautly kept In contact with the workings 
ef sn iBTeBthre end brflttsnt VBHtA^—JIbanif Ari/v*, 

^' Wo have read this fktfclnating sttKy with a good deal ef Intsreet Human nature i« 
well and faithfully portrayed, and we see the counterpart of oar story in character and 
disposition, in every village and district The book cannot Ml of popular receptiML*— 
Albany and JtoeheeUr Courier, 

"A work of deep and powetftd fnteenea.**-- AroML 

**MrB. OowdenCtaike^ with the delicacy and artlstle tssto ef reflnod trunnenhood, tea a 

tWa work shown preat versatility of talent" 

** The story is too deeply interesting to allow the reader to lay it down till he hae read 
\ to the end.** 

**The woik iSSkllftil In phui, gnq>hle In style^ dlvealfled In InetdMitsnd troe to nataro. 

"The tale is charmingly imagined. The incidents never exceed probability bnt refin 
parlbctly natural In the style ther^ Is much quaintness, in the pontiment much tcndcrncfS.' 

** It is a spirited, charming story, full of adventure fHend&hip and love, with characters 
alMly drawn sad esNftdly dlserimlnsted. The dear style sad cplrtt with whleh the story 
Is pressntsd snd tiie ebaiaotsrs developed, wfU attrset a larvs oonstitueney to the pernsoL'* 

'IbaOoirdenClarkeV story has one of the hi:;lic'=t qualities of fiction— it is no flickerloy 
shadow, Irat seems of real growth. It is fhll of lively truth, and shows nice p<?rccptio» of 
the eerly elements of oharsoter with which we become acquainted in its wholeness, and in 
ftai^oMSsefyestB. TlwlneMsttttoir^ woven: the oolor Is Uood-mn; and fiNia k 
IkapesssnssafaBPSstyieasadganflapewer** 
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D. APPLETOIf & COMPMY 

BATE JOn PinuiBID 

Tempest and Sunihine ; or, Life in 

Kentucky. 

BT MRGL MARY J. HOLMES. 

One Yolome^ 12mo Paper coTen» 15 oents; doth, $1. 

• These are the most striking and original sketches of American 
character in the South-western States which have ever been pub- 
liihed. The oharaoter of Tempest is drawn with all that epirit and 
energy wMcih eharacterise the high toned female spirit of the 
8onth, while Sanshine possesses the loveliness and gentleness of 
the sweetest of her sex. The Planter is sketched to the life, and 
in his atroDgjl/ marked, passionate, and generous natore, the reader 
will recognise one of the truest sons of the sonth-west 

OFDIZOm OF THB PBBB8.* 

"•TtebookliwiiDiRttln, and lie ftoM wlS be man than epbMiMn].**-Ai^l0 

MbepreM. 

"The Btory Is Interesting and finely developed." — DixUy Tbn^s. 
' *' Aliyely ronumce of western life— the style of the writer is smart, inteUlg«at, and 
wM^aDdbflrttoiTlitoldirllhiplilftaiidaldn."— K A toUflfc 

**Ab CKooTleot work, and its Site miMt be atUiuim.*—8tan^/brd AdvoeaU, 
"The whole Is relieved by a generous latioditotfoa Of Inoldeiit M well as bj an am- 
plitude of love and mystery." — Etrprcss. 

A delightAil, well written book, portraying western lifb to the letter. The book 
ilwinditoaneayhnmor, with tending aentaaeeg of tspdeti^ 
throngta it, and from first to last keeps up a humane interest thai TOiy many antboi* 
strive In vain to achieve. •Tempest ' and ' Sunshine,' two sisters, are an exetnpllflea- 
tion of the good that to some comes by nature, and to others Is found cnly through 
trials, temptation, and tribulation. Mr. Mlddleton, the father of * Tempest and *8aa 
ihiM^* lithe very oonl and apfrit of 'Old Kalntafll:,*abrfdced into onemv. TNebMk 
Is worth reading. There Is a heaithy tone of morality pervading it tb«t will makt U t 
suitable werlL to be plaead ill the handaofonrdangfatem and Mifc"--ireiareHr Ou§ 
Am4l 
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D. APFLETON & 0OMPANY» 

MAIM JUST RIADT THE FIFTU THOUSAND QW 

THE FORESTERS. 

BY ALEX. DUMAS. 
fBAVSLATED FROM T II K A U T U O R 's ORIGINAL Mtil 

luMkToL 18moiilnpaper(60o«iiti; doUi,76 otBtn 

JOHTENTSf— To myDMghter.— TIm Ntw HooMoiiflie Road to Soinoai 
«-JiiitU«a GoerutiiM^— A Bird of EvU Omen.— Catherine Blmw— Hi 
PMinuL— Jealous j.-^ailier and Mother.— The Betum,— MadmnoiieUe 
Snphroeine Baiiin.— Lovera YiniBg Dream.— The Ahbi Oiegoire.^ 
Father and Son.— The "Village F«te.— A Snake in the Oraae.— Tbmpta- 
tioB and Grime.— The Banger^e Home.— Appreheniioa.— The Book el 
the Innooeni— Kathien'a Trial 

Biotieei of the Press. 

••A lively Btory oY love, Jedon^, and Intrlg\ia"— JN'". Y. Coin. Adwritter, 

** AnoUicr proof of Dumaa's unrivalled tilent." — Middl^fown Sentinel. 

"•The tale Is a simple one, but excitltifr and Interesting. The scene Is laid in Villera- 
Ot crcts In Franco. The ro[iutation of the author Is so firmly established, that In oar 
rti Jog that the translation is a faithful one, our roaden who tro novel readen will 1iat« 
baud aoffideiit"— /^Off. BtgiaUr, 

* A «vltal itory. The reader will find the Interest Increeae to the ond.**— i%i2a. €kut^ 

"Th*. present volume fully rastahia the high reputation of its author; It shows a very 
high order of penius. The tranalatioii is such perfeotij good English, that we tiasily forget 
that we are not MMUog tlM woi^ in the lMigiuie» In whldi It WM ofiginiUi' wilttm."— 

Albany Argun. 

* A short, but stirring romaacc'*— jBoston AUat. 

**Thia work of DumasH fa aa tntcmtlof one. The plot is well laid, and the loddeati 
bnrry on, one afta aootlMr, flo npidlj that the InteNtt la kept up to tbe doaa."— HarHlknt 

C our ant. ' 

It is a capital story, and an dunlilakalitoDoxii^ Toaagrllil% latoheatow vpoai 

It SOfBcicnt praise."— TV-oy 7V7n<!«, 

"This now story of Dumas will afford a doligbtful resource for a leisure hour." — Thd 
^aarre. 

** This voiT entertaining novel la indobitably ooe of Onmaa'a best efforts : it eannot fall tt 
baooHM wldaiypopatar.*-^ T, OomUt* 

A pleasing, romantic love story, written with the author's naaal y\^rP-^<§mu^ AifA 

*• A qnkt domestic tale that must charm all readers." — SyracAise Daily. 

" Tiiifl ia a lively story of love, Jealousy and intrigue, in a French village."— PAiZa. l*aU$ 
fhnefi. 

**Tlie fame of the author will alone secure a wido circulation for this book. He if OB4 
of the best novel writers living. ' The Foresters ' fully sustains his great repctatioiL**-' 
Troy Daily Timet. 

"This exceedingly entertaining novel Is fi-om the pen of one of the most eminent and 
•aiebrati'd of Modern French novelists— Alexander Domaa." — Binghampton Hepublioan. 

This production of the celebrated author, fa wrttton In the aama niaalariy iljrle fet 
■rblch all his works are noted." — Hartford Ti?nes. 

** The Forestem, as a work by itself, is one of many cbaniii. That the book will be 
iipwiy sought after, there can be no doobt That OfVJ vaader wiU Mholiia It la MM iht 

Ma certain.*^ — Buffalo Morning Express. 

**It wUl be found an interesting story."— .4rtAt*r'« Manu GauUe. 

■*TiMplot la«ttHimely pleasing, and tho book wmit *»Mln^ ateady and e.t«iiarv» 
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